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A manuscript of the monastery of the 
Soumela, Trebizond, now at Selly Oak, 
Birmingham 


J. NEVILLE BIRDSALL 


As I reported to the International Colloquium on Greek 
Palaeography and Codicology, Berlin and Wolfenbiittel, October, 
1983, I have for some years been gathering the materials for a 
catalogue of the Greek manuscripts housed in the Mingana Col- 
lection of the Central Library of the Selly Oak Colleges, in the 
city of Birmingham, England. The intervening years, for personal 
and administrative reasons, have not seen the appearance of this 
intended catalogue, but this delay has not been altogether 
detrimental, for occasionally some additional information has 
come to light. This short note reports one such piece of infor- 
mation, which I consider should be given to colleagues without 
further delay. 

The manuscript which bears the number Mingana 7 contains 
a colophon on fol. 136 recto, showing that the scribe is Anastasios 
Proikonesios. A reference in Studies in Eastern Chant 3 (1973)! 
indicates that two other manuscripts written by this scribe are 
known, namely Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, Supplement Grec 
no. 1046, and the Gritzanes Collection (Zante) ms. no. 17. A 
photograph of the Paris manuscript, kindly supplied by the 
authorities there, has enabled me to verify the authenticity of the 
colophon of the Selly Oak manuscript. The hand and style are 
identical. The Selly Oak manuscript’s colophon contains no date; 
since the Paris manuscript is dated 29 May 1795, we may date 
this other manuscript by the same scribe in the same general 
period. The manuscript describes itself as an ‘anthology of 
sticheraria containing all the doxastika of the year and of the feasts 


1. Ed. Milos Velimirović (Oxford 1973) 167f. 
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of the Lord and of the Mother of God, and of other saints, ar- 
ranged by the most musically gifted Lampadarios of the great 
Church of Christ, Petros the Peloponnesios’. 

The colophon runs as follows:— 


ávteypáqn ià xeióg oð &vactaci(ov) 
xpoikovvnoíi(ou) £x tod iSi(ov) l&toxsípou 
nÉtpou oueotikov tg WEYGANS EKKANGias 


xaAónt& Aí(0oc thv ypáwyaocáv ue xeipo 

ÓG óAvópoc tfi 6^ tóupgóvou BíBAou 
KUSIGTOV zétpov TOLNTHV xoAAGv T? GAAWV 
GAN’ gw’ od xpóy&g yain ¿ñg kóveo(o)jv 
nóávtov ð àávüpónov kgícou' èv toic otóuaot 


Because of the brief time allocation at Berlin, these verses were 
not read out in full, but were alluded to simply as ‘A 
dodecasyllabic form of the theme fj név xeip fj ypadyaca’. 

Had the verses been read aloud, a fellow congrésiste might well 
have been able to make a further identification, since the verse 
had already been published by Paolo Eleuteri? in an article 
which continues the collection of colophon verses on this theme 
begun by Garitte,? continued by True.* In Eleuteri's list? sub 
numero 137, a reference is given to such a verse, identified by 
its initial and final lines, which the compiler has derived from 
the catalogue of the manuscripts of the monastery of the Soumela 
at Trebizond, published by A.I. Papadopoulos-Kerameus in 
Vizantijskij Vremmenik 19 (1912) sub numero 22. 

The description of this Soumela manuscript by the cataloguer 
as having 138 leaves, measuring 0.0222 cm. in length and 0.0165 


2. Paolo Eleuteri, ‘Altri manoscriti con i versi ‘H pév xeip Ñ ypáyaca . . ‘Qonep 
Eévot yaipovotv e simili’, Codices manuscripti 6 (1980) Heft 3, 81-87. 

3. Gerard Garitte, ‘Sur une formule des colophons de manuscrits grecs (fj pév eip 
À vpáyaca), in Collectanea Vaticana in honorem Anselmi M. Card. Albareda e 
Biblioteca Vaticana edita (Studi e Testi 219, 220) I (1962) 359-390. 

4.Kurt Treu, ‘Weitere Handschriften mit der Schreiberformel f| uv xeip ġ ypawaca’, 
Scriptorium 24 (1970) 56-64. Cf. Stig Y Rudberg, ‘Note sure une formule des col- 
ophons grecs’, Scriptorium 20 (1966) 66, 67; Johannes Koder, ‘Ein inschriftlicher 
Beleg fur fj pév xeip À ypáyaca', Scriptorium 28 (1974) 295. 

5. art. cit. 82. 
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cm. in breadth, enabled me to confirm® that this must be the 
manuscript now to be found in Birmingham, since these dimen- 
sions are identical. The colophon is found on leaf 136 (as is the 
case of the Soumela manuscript, in the catalogue description) and 
the transcription by Papadopoulos-Kerameus agrees closely with 
my own transcription. The only differences are two in number, 
and are evident corrections of the orthography by the earlier 
cataloguer, namely in writing ‘sticherarion’ (which he transcribes 
in Greek) with an iota in the first syllable, where the manuscript 
reads an eta, and in the restoration of the epic dative plural form 
with two sigmas in the penultimate line, without the diacritical 
indication of correction, which is used in the transcription here 
aboved. (I have more recently observed that in an earlier catalogue 
of the Soumela manuscripts,’ Papadopoulos-Kerameus in fact 
transcribed the word in question with one sigma, as in the 
manuscript). It would seem to me that the identification leaves 
no room for doubt. The former ms. 22 of the Soumela has found 
a home in Birmingham. 

The manuscript is bound in leather: on the front cover is a cir- 
cular cartouche with the figure 4 inscribed. Inside, on the flyleaf 
is written in pencil the letters ‘kapsos’, and in the top outer cor- 
ner, the price £3 30 (thus, without any point between the figures). 

Some other manuscripts in the Mingana Collection seem to 
come from the same lot, to judge from these external later 
features. Mingana/Greek manuscripts 5, 6 and 8, are all bound 
in the same fashion, ms. 6 having its leather binding tooled in 
gold. Ms. 6 has on the inner side of the first flyleaf, the same 
letters ‘kapsos’ with the figure 1 beneath, and, at the end of the 
volume ‘kapos’ with the figure 1 similarly. In both these places 
too, it has the same figures for price, written £330 at the beginn- 
ing of the manuscript, and at the end as £3.3.0. Its page length 
is 0.158 cm., its breadth 0.112 cm. 


6. After my initial confirmation of these data, I made a further visit to the Library 
on 14 September, 1989, in the company of Professor A.A.M. Bryer and Father Mihail 
Spatarelu, who each greatly assisted me on a number of points. 

7. This was published in 1898 as an appendix to E. Th. Kyriakides, Tocopía trjc 
napa tiv Tpanelobvta iepác, BaciAikric, natpiapxikric, otavponmyiakfic uova trc 
‘Ynepayiag Ocotókou Zove (Athens 1898) 
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Mingana Greek ms. 5 has a Greek inscription on the inside of 
the front cover. This describes the book as a Hirmologion belong- 
ing to a hieromonk, whose name is unfortunately partially illegi- 
ble. The flyleaves front and back have been used to practise Arabic 
or Turkish script or are covered in childish drawings. Its page 
length is 0.169 and its page breadth 0.113. 

Mingana Greek ms. 8 has no such inscriptions on flyleaves or 
elsewhere. It is to be linked with these formerly mentioned by 
the common style of binding, and by the palaeographical judge- 
ment of Mr. Nigel Wilson (in manuscript at the Selly Oak Col- 
leges Central Library) that mss. 5, 6 and 8 are written in hands 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, a view in which I con- 
cur. It has one word on the inside of the front cover, which ap- 
pears to read as ovpadwv : a sign beside it, suggests that this 
word is a byform of óuaAóv, and that the sign is a practice stroke 
for correct writing.* The page length of this manuscript is 0.233 
cm., its breadth 0.154 cm. 

Mingana Greek ms. 5 describes its content as ávapaoía tàv 
SeanotiuKaV «oi OgountopikOv £optQv. A search of the 
catalogue of Papadopoulos-Kerameus utilizing all these data yields 
no identification of this or the manuscripts 6 (a hirmologion) and 
8 (an anastasimatarion) as manuscripts formerly in the library 
of the Soumela. They appear in binding and in the general dating 
of their scripts to be grouped chronologically with Mingana Greek 
ms.7. But their association otherwise would seem to be simply 
as eventually part of the stock of the same dealer, from which 
they presumably passed by purchase of Alphonse Mingana? in- 
to the hands of Edward Cadbury, and thus into the Mingana 
Collection. 

Another manuscript, Mingana Greek ms. 4, has a link with 
the region of Trebizond. It is a sticherarion, carrying the date 
of prs (2 A.D. 1678), written by Gabriel Hieromonachos: a later 


8. Lowe this interpretation to Father Spatarelu. On the signs, see A. Tardo, L'an- 
tica melurgia bizantina (Grottaferrata 1938) 294-297; Egon Wellesz, Byzantine Music 
and Hymnography (Oxford 1961) 297-299. 

9. See D.S. Margoliouth and G. Woledge, ‘Alphonse Mingana 1881-1937, in 
Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of Manuscripts, III (Cambridge 1939) v-xii, 
esp. Vii. 
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hand has added in the colophon above this name, the surname 
of oxupiavov. This scribe seems otherwise unknown. At the 
beginning of the text however, a small panel stands at the head 
of the page, and within the panel is the name osgfaotoo 
toaneCovtiov tob kvupiıvýtov. This is the well known Trapezun- 
tine scholar of the seventeenth century,!° and appears to be his 
mark of ownership. 

This manuscript has on its first flyleaf the word ‘kapos’, with 
the numeral 5 written beneath, all in pencil, and the price indica- 
tion £5 crossed by four diagonal lines. Its page length is 0.21 cm., 
and its breadth 0.146 cm. These data indicate that it reached 
Birmingham by the same route as the others. The ownership in- 
scription suggests that it too had links with the region of Trebi- 
zond, and we may accordingly suggest that all these five 
manuscripts came from that same area. One of their number, 
Mingana Greek ms. 7, is without doubt originally part of the 
Library of the Soumela as noted by Papadopoulos-Kerameus in 
1884, and twice published in 1898 and 1912 (this latter publica- 
tion being posthumous). 


Birmingham/Darlington 


10. E. Th. Kyriakides, Bioypagíai xv éx TpaneCobvtoc Aoyiwv (Athens 1897) 62, 76. 
11. I owe this point to Professor Bryer, who identifies the handwriting. 
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‘Be Amorous, But Be Chaste. . ’*: 
Sexual morality in Byzantine 
learned and vernacular romance 


LYNDA GARLAND 


Tales of love and romance, although love stories were regarded 
of less account than other literary themes, had always been a part 
of the literature of ancient Greece: 


‘There never was a time in the history of Greek Literature when a good 
story of personal adventure of any kind, erotic or non-erotic, tragic, comic 
or scandalous, wonder-seeking or realistic, was not welcome to readers 
or listeners, so long as it was presented within the context of an approved 
literary form, or on a suitable oral occasion. The Greeks from the earliest 
times were familier with all kinds of stories and enjoyed them.' 


It was in the ancient novel that the love theme came to be a domi- 
nant, independent, literary genre, and it was through this genre, 
available to certain social classes throughout the Byzantine 
Empire, that tales of love and adventure reached the Byzantine 
reading public, and provided for them a *xtífjua tepnvov nõo 


* George Gordon, Lord Byron, English Bards and Scottish Reviewers, 306, 
‘Be warm, but pure; be amorous, but be chaste. . .’. 


1, Ben Edwin Perry, The Ancient Romances; A Literary-historical Account of their 
Origins (Berkeley/Los Angeles 1967) 83. Love and passion, however, were considered 
debasing for a hero in ancient Greece; see Sophie Trenkner, The Greek Novella in 
the Classical Period (Cambridge 1958) 55f., ‘Aeschylus. . . held love to be a motive 
unworthy of tragedy. In the famous literary discussion in the Frogs, Aristophanes 
makes him express his proud boast that he had never shown a woman in love (Ran. 
1043)’. Even the erotic themes of Euripides were generally of perverted, incestuous 
or unhappy love affairs, though there were tales of romantic, ‘eucatastrophic’, love 
current in literary and oral tradition: see ibid, 56ff., esp. 58n. 1; Barry Baldwin, ‘Eros 
in Graeco-Roman Society and Literature’, Mosaic 1 (1968) 27-42. 
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avOpanoic’.? As fantasy literature and an ‘expression of the 
ideals of the masses’,* the novel demonstrated, by its widespread 
popularity and by the conventions of plot, characterisation and 
treatment, the popular reading matter of the Hellenistic and early 
Byzantine world, which perhaps was tempted to turn to ‘escapist 
literature’ because of its increasing lack of political freedom.* 
Only rivalled by the exotic and adventurous tales of hagiography 
as light reading,? the novels, while they ceased to be written by 
the close of the fourth century, did not cease to be read, and 
greatly influenced the Byzantine concept of love and romance, 
until they were themselves imitated in the twelfth century by the 
learned romancers Prodromos, Eugenianos, Manasses, and 


2. Longos, proem 3, ed. and trans. Georges Dalmeyda, Longus Pastorales (Daphnis 
et Chloé) (Paris 1934) 2; see Carlos Garcia Gual, ‘La roman grec dans la perspective 
des genres littéraires', Erotica Antiqua. Acta of the International Conference on the 
Ancient Novel (Bangor 1977) 99-105. For the possible audience/readership of the 
ancient novel, see Donald Norman Levin, ‘To Whom Did the Ancient Novelists Ad- 
dress Themselves?', Rivista di Studi Classici 25 (1977) 18-29. For the individualistic 
approaches of the novelists to their love theme and narrative, see Graham Ander- 
son, Eros Sophistes. Ancient Novelists At Play (American Philol. Assoc. 9 1982) 
esp. 87-92. 

3. Ben Edwin Perry, ‘Chariton and his Romance from a Literary-Historical Point 
of view', AJP 51 (1930) 97. 

4. Moses Hadas, History of Greek Literature (New York 1950) 292; see also Martin 
Braun, History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Literature (Oxford 1938) 3f. For 
a discussion of the wider origins of the novel, see Graham Anderson, Ancient Fic- 
tion, The Novel in the Graeco-Roman Worid (London/Sydney 1984) 1-19. 

5. Hans-Georg Beck, ‘Marginalia on the Byzantine Novel’, Erotica Antiqua, 62. 
For the similarity of themes and motifs, and the relationship of the saint's life to 
the novel, see Zoja Pavlovskis, ‘The Life of St. Pelagia the Harlot; Hagiographic 
Adaptation of Pagan Romance’, Classical Folia 30/2 (1976) 138-49; Tomas Hágg, 
The Novel in Antiquity (Oxford 1983) 154-65, and ‘The Parthenope Romance 
Decapitated?', Symbolae Osloenses 59 (1984) 61-92; cf. Franca Ela Consolino, ‘Modelli 
di santità femminile nelle più antiche Passioni romane’, Augustinianum 24 (1984) 
83-113; for hagiographic elements in Digenes Akrites, see Erich Trapp, 

*Hagiographische Elemente im Digenes-Epos', AB 94 (1976) 275-87. Saints' lives can 

be as fictional as romance: for the life of 5t. Theoktiste of Lesbos (10th century) 
(AASS Nov. IV 224-33; cf. BHG3 1723-26), a fictional production modelled on the 
equally unhistorical life of St. Mary of Egypt, and its atmosphere of romance, see 
Hippolyte Delehaye, Mélanges d'hagiographie grecque et latine (Subsidia 
Hagiographica 42; Brussels 1966) 299-306; L.G. Westerink, Nicétas Magistros, Let- 
tres d'un exilé (928-946) (Paris 1973) 27f., 41-6. 

6. See Perry, Ancient Romances, 343-50; B.P. Reardon, ‘The Greek Novel’, Phoenix 
23 (1969) 294. 
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Makrembolites.’ The ancient novel also seems to have had an 
impact on the treatment of love and romance in Arabic poetry, 
which was later to influence the development of Greek popular 
romance in the great ‘romance-epic’ Digenes Akrites,® the 
themes and concepts of the Greek novel being thus perpetuated 
in both learned and popular Byzantine literature. But while the 
Byzantine romances owe much to the ancient works, their treat- 
ment of sexual morality and handling of the erotic nature of their 
subject is markedly different in tone and approach from their 
models, and the learned romances of the twelfth century display 
simultaneously a regard for chastity and decorum and an enjoy- 
ment of erotic innuendo and description which are typically Byzan- 
tine, but which are, however, reflected but little in the Byzantine 
works preserved in the vernacular, namely Digenes Akrites and 
the fourteenth century popular verse romances. 

The ancient romances were widely distributed in Hellenistic 
times in papyrus form? and may also have been broadcast to the 
lower, illiterate or impoverished classes by recitation, perhaps by 
itinerant story-tellers.!° Knowledge of the Byzantine interest in 


7. According to Perry, Ancient Romances, 103, ‘miserable pedants. . . trying to 
write romance in what they thought was the ancient manner’; Hagg, The Novel, 75, 
‘From later critics and philologists they have won only utter contempt — no disparaging 
term has been spared — and have consequently not been subject to very much serious 
analysis’. 

8. Gustave E. von Grunebaum, ‘The Arab Contribution to Troubadour Poetry’, 
Bulletin of the Iranian Institute 7 (1946) 140, ‘hellenistic tradition provided the means, 
or the patterns, through which the sharpened sensibilities of the Arab-speaking world 
could express themselves. . . the great gift of Hellenism to Arab poetry (of the 7th 
Century). . . was that peculiar type of sentimentality which, while traceable to the 
fifth century B.C., culminated several centuries later in the emotions displayed by 
the heroes of the Greek novel’; see also Tomas Hagg, ‘The Oriental Reception of 
Greek Novels: a Survey with some Preliminary Consideration’, Symbolae Osloenses 
61 (1986) 99-131; A.F.L. Beeston, T.M. Johnstone, R.B. Serjeant, G.R. Smith, Arabic 
Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period (Cambridge 1983) 460-82. 

9. Perry, Chariton, 95: ‘The discovery since 1890 of the papyrus fragments of ten 
or more new romances, all relatively early, and of three of Chariton alone, shows 
that this type of literature must have been widely read’. 

10. Alexander Scobie, Aspects of the Ancient Romance and its Heritage. Essays 
on Apuleius, Petronius and the Greek Romances (Meisenheim am Glam 1969), 19, 
‘Hence many members of the lower classes probably received what literary entertain- 
ment they wanted from itinerant story-tellers who performed at a fraction of the cost 
of the smallest book.’ See also ibid, 20-27; idem, ‘Storytellers, Storytelling, and the 
Novel in Graeco-Roman Antiquity’, Rheinisches Museum 122 (1979) 229-59. 
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the Greek novel stems entirely from written sources, but it is not 
impossible that oral entertainment on similar lines continued 
amongst the lower classes, although hagiography was presumably 
the light literature of the masses, and interest in the sophisticated 
novel the characteristic of only a restricted and intellectual élite. 
Significantly, the Byzantines tended to ignore the innately erotic 
qualities of the novels; the ecclesiastical historian Socrates is 
unusual in terming the Aethiopika ‘novjwata épwtiKa 
BiBAia’,!! and generally the work of Heliodoros in particular 
was looked upon as a model of conduct, possibly because later 
generations considered him to have been a bishop.'* The same 
claim was also made for Achilles Tatios, and it was this belief 
that enabled the Byzantines to peruse the romances without shame 
and consider them allegories of the virtues of the soul and its 
mystical union with God.P The ‘incident’ in Achilles Tatios, in 
which Klitophon succumbs to the importunities of the love-sick 
Melitte,!^ procurred, to a degree, the criticism of later readers, 
but the general eroticism, prurience and love theme went un- 
challenged and even inspired whole-hearted approval.!$ Psellos, 


11. Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, V, 22 (MPG 67, col. 637), who considers them 
the work of the author's youth. 

12. Socrates, /oc.cit., At the end of the oldest MS of the Aethiopika, the eleventh- 
century scribe has written, ‘ow@poobvys 6nkatonívaxa véoig Ocodoaiov naig qoivis 
‘HMóðwpos, ws äv ópQvtec véot owopocúvng ueyás0AXov áva&ricovrar (R.M. 
Rattenbury, ‘Chastity and Chastity Ordeals in the Ancient Greek Romances’, Pro- 
ceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society \ [1926] 61). 

13. R.M. Rattenbury, ‘Heliodorus, Bishop of Tricca', PLPLS 1 (1926) 175f.; cf. 
Photios, Bibliothèque, ed. R. Henry, I (Paris 1959) cod. 73; Socrates, /oc.cit; for 
Achilles Tatios, see the Suda s.v. 'Ax1AAeóG Xrátioc, ‘yéyovev Éoxatov xpiotiavóg 
kai éxíokonoc.' Allegorical interpretations of the novels were proposed by Psellos, 
Phillipos da Cerami and Joannes Eugenikos; see Beck, Marginalia, 59; N.G. Wilson 
Scholars of Byzantium (London 1983) 186, 217. For the Byzantine reception of the 
ancient romances, see H. Gartner, ‘Charikleia in Byzanz', Antike und Abendiand 
15 (1968) 47-69; Andrew R. Dyck, 'Achilles Tatius' Reception in Byzantium', Tenth 
Annual Byzantine Studies Conference, Abstracts (Cincinnati 1984) 11. 

14. Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon, ed. Ebbe Vilborg (Stockholm 1955) 
V, 27. 

15. Photios, Bibliothèque, cod. 87 (Henry II, 11): *&AAà tò ye Aiav ónépaioxpov 
kai axddaptov’. 

16. Photios, cod. 73 (Henry I, 147): “Eot è tò oóvtayua SpapatiKov, ppacet 
Sè mpenovon ónoOÉcei kéxpntav Kai yap. áogAe(g Kai yAUKUTHTI nÀAgovátgt. . . 
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for example, in discussing the relative merits of the two best known 
novelists, Achilles Tatios and Heliodoros, is uncritical of the 
novels’ content and theme," and the four Byzantine learned 
romances of the twelfth century, written in imitation of the ancient 
novel, clearly show that their authors esteemed and were well 
versed in the novels of antiquity, particularly the works of Achilles 
Tatios and Heliodoros.!* In modelling their works in form, con- 
tent, and style as closely as possible on these two romances, the 
Byzantine novelists of this period were indeed tacitly stating that 
this form of fiction still had great appeal for their contemporaries, 
as the manuscript tradition makes clear.? The Byzantines 
therefore had a great interest in the love story, which consider- 
ing the restrictions of their daily environment, is perhaps not sur- 


"Epota uèv åvõpòc boaiver xai yovaikds, ooopocóvnc 8& Seikvuci nóðov Kai 
QuAaxTv àkpipri. . .". Cf. Anthologia Palatina, IX, 203 (cited by Vilborg, Achilles 
Tatius, 163). 

17. Text in Heliodori Aethiopica, ed. A. Colonna (Rome 1938) 363-5; Vilborg, 
Achilles Tatius, 165-7; trans. by Wilson, Scholars, 174-6 (and see also J. F. Boissonade, 
Michael Psellus: De operatione daemonum (Nürnberg 1838) 48-52, trans. by Wilson, 
Scholars 172-4). For a commentary, see Andrew R. Dyck, Michael Psellus, The Essays 
on Euripides and George of Pisidia and on Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius (Vienna 
1986) 77-118. 

18. Achilles Tatios influenced twelfth century occasional poetry as well as romance, 
and his novel is specifically mentioned in a poem by ‘Manganeios’ Prodromos; see 
Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, ‘The Comnenian Background to the “romans d’ antiquité” ’, 
B 50 (1980) 479; Alexander Kazhdan (in association with Simon Franklin), Studies 
on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge 1984) 
112f. For an analysis of the influence of Achilles Tatios on the work of Manasses, 
see R. Anastasi, ‘Sul romanzo di Constantino Manasse’, Rivista di Cultura Classica 
e Medievale 11 (1969) 214-36, esp. 216-222; n. 30 below. See also Ole Langwithz 
Smith, ‘Fra **Tyche" til ‘‘Eros’’. Den Hellenistiske Roman i Byzans’, Museum 
Tusculanum 40-3 (1980) 541-51. For the development of fictional writing during the 
eleventh century, see Charlotte Roueché, ‘Byzantine Writers and Readers: Storytell- 
ing in the Eleventh Century’, in The Greek Novel A.D. 1-1985, ed. Roderick Beaton 
(New York 1988) 123-33: ibid, 131, ‘While. . . there is no evidence in the eleventh 
century for the composition of pure fiction. . as well as the use of a new quality 
of description, we can observe the taste for two new kinds of story-telling: the hero 
story and the moral fable. Surely these are the essential progenitors of the novel’. 
Roderick Beaton, ‘The Greek Novel in the Middle Ages’, ibid, 135, sees the romances 
written between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries in Byzantium as belonging to a 
continuous, evolving literary tradition. 

19. Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, xvff., Ixxiiff.; Heliodore. Les Ethiopiques, ed. R.M. 
Rattenbury, T.W. Lumb, 1 (Paris 1960) xxiv-xlii; Dalmeyda, Longus, xiv-xlvi. For 
the popularity of the Byzantine works see Hägg, The Novel, 75. 
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prising:*° just as erotic entertainment in saints’ lives was pro- 
vided by tales of demons and seductresses, which only increased 
the popularity of hagiography, so the ancient novel, because of 
its innate eroticism, romantic escapism and sentimentality, was 
a source of enjoyment for its public and must have appealed par- 
ticularly to those middle and upper-class Byzantines, constrained 
by the strict behavioural and moral conventions of their society, 
who had access to these works. The romances were a means of 
escape through literature into a world of fantasy, and their 
popularity is explained by the need for such an escape, while the 
very repetitiveness of the novels’ themes and motifs show that 
these were the romantic ideals of the society which created them, 
as they later became for the twelfth century society that read and 
perpetuated them. 

The demand of the Hellenistic world had been for a combina- 
tion of love and adventure, and that this was equally to the taste 
of the Byzantines is shown by the similar themes of hagiography, 
which differ perhaps only in the lack of sexual attributes given 
to the saintly heroines.?! Moreover, the authors, in writing such 
novels, were catering to the demands of their public, who were 
reading the works as much for the love interest as for the veneer 
of edifying material and stylistic virtuosity, even though, to the 
modern reader, the works might appear to be boring, indecent 
or sensationalist, and the lovers themselves to be simply a 

20. See Beck, Marginalia, 61f.; Braun, History and Romance, 45f., ‘It is a fact which 
may seem paradoxical, but it has a psychological basis, that anti-erotic polemics usually 
go hand in hand with a strong and intense interest in erotic incidents and narratives. . . 
Nothing can illustrate this better than the luxurious growth of a kind of ascetic eroticism 
in the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, or in the legends of the saints or monks. And 
SO we see. . . a combination of anti-erotic preaching with a lively interest in erotic 
events'. 

21. John Anson, ‘The Female Transvestite in Early Monasticism: The Origin and 
Development of a Motif’, Viator 5 (1974) 11, ‘the lives of the later transvestite virgins 
move in a world of pure erotic romance'; Alexander Kazhdan, Giles Constable, People 
and Power in Byzantium (Washington 1982) 112f. 

22. See, for example, S.L. Wolff, The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fic- 
tion (New York 1912) 129f., ‘But even had Leucippe entered upon her adventures 
pure in heart, these are of such a gross and revolting nature, they involve so much 
physical and moral exposure, that Artemis herself could hardly have come through 
them untainted. . . Unfortunate as Leucippe is, one'can but feel that she is akin to 


those errant dames who, to their regret, become ‘‘the Helen of so many Parises" 
that their pristine bloom is gone'. 
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device on which to hang the story and ‘mere puppets of cir- 
cumstance, mechanically endowed with the saccharine virtues of 
chastity and readiness to die whenever they get into trouble.’ 
In the ancient novel, the characters, with certain exceptions, 
all maintain their chastity, and it is the struggles of the heroes 
and heroines alike to preserve their innocence and sexual purity 
in all trials and temptations that motivated the plot and interested 


the public. Ostensibly the works conform to a ‘new middle-class 


idealism',?5 and this insistence on sexual continence and moral 


respectability was naturally to the taste of their Byzantine reader- 
ship.” Indeed, the Byzantine learned romanters in their imita- 
tion of such works take this emphasis on chastity and purity for 
their protagonists to extremes, and thus highlight the expecta- 
tions of their readership regarding the behavioural conventions 
of romance protagonists. 

These Byzantine works, the Rhodanthe and Dosikles of 
Theodore Prodromos, the Drosilla and Charikles of Niketas 
Eugenianos, the Hysmine and Hysminias of Eustathios Makrem- 
bolites?’ and the fragmentary Aristander and Kallithea of Con- 


23. Perry, Chariton, 115. 

24. Klitophon in Achilles Tatios, V, 27 (Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, 110); Daphnis in 
Longos, III, 17-19 (Dalmeyda, Longus Pastorales, 65-7). 

25. Perry, Ancient Romances, 72. See also Perry, Chariton, 134; Carl Werner Miller, 
‘Chariton von Aphrodisias und die Theorie des Romans in der Antike', Antike und 
Abendiand 22 (1976) 118. 

26. Typical Byzantine attítudes to sexuality and enjoyment are shown by Kekaumenos, 
Strategicon. ed. B. Wassiliewsky, V. Jernstadt (St. Petersburg 1896; repr. Amster- 
dam 1965) 42-55; Anna Komnena, Alexiad III, 8 (ed. Bernard Leib, Anne Comneéne, 
Alexiade, | |Paris 1937] 125f.). For a unique oration in defence of pleasure see Manuel 
II Palaiologos, Oratio V (MPG 156, cols. 464-84). For the Byzantine attitude towards 
love and sexuality, see especially Hans-Georg Beck, Byzantinisches Erotikon. 
Orthodoxie-Literatur-Gesellschaft (Munich 1984); Kazhdan, Constable, People and 
Power, 62-72. 

27. Edited by R. Hercher, Erotici Scriptores Graeci, II (Leipzig 1859); the works 
of Makrembolites and Eugenianos are also edited by R. Hirschig, Erotici Scriptores 
Graeci (Paris 1856), and that of Eugenianos more recently by F. Conca, Nicetas Euge- 
nianos’ *'Drosilla and Charicles’’ (Amsterdam 1986). These romances are described 
by E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorldufer (Leipzig 1914) 554-77; K. 
Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur (Munich 1897) 376-80, 763-6; 
Herbert Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 2 (Munich 
1978) 119-42. For summaries of Hysmine and Hysminias, see J.C. Dunlop, History 
of Prose Fiction, (revised by H. Wilson), I (London 1888) 77-82; Hägg, The Novel, 
73-80. 
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stantine Manasses, which have generally been regarded in 
modern times with disfavour,? borrow greatly from ancient 
romance,” and are dated usually to the mid twelfth century, the 
works of Prodromos, Eugenianos and Manasses being in general 
assigned to the period 1140-60 and that of Makrembolites to the 
1180s, though the order of composition and interrelationship bet- 
ween the four works is a matter of some dispute.?! The ap- 


28. Edited by Otto Mazal, Der Roman des Konstantinos Manasses (Vienna 1967); 

and E. Tsolakis, SuuBoaAn orm utAÉtg tov nointixod épyov toD Kwvatavtivov 
Mavdaon kai xpitikn ékóoar tod noia topríuatóc tov “td Kat’ "Apíaravópov kai 
Kadiidéav’’ (Thessaloniki 1967). See O. Lampsides, ‘Notes sur quelques manuscrits 
de la Chronique de Manassés’, Akten des XI. Internationalen Byzantinisten- 
Kongresses. München 1958 (Munich 1960) 295-301; Rohde, Der griechische Roman, 
567; Krumbacher, Geschichte, 377. 
,?9. See Rohde, Der griechische Roman, 560f.; Krumbacher, Geschichte, 764; K. 
Svoboda, ‘La composition et le style du roman de Nicétas Eugénianos’, Actes du 
IVe Congres International des Études Byzantines 1 (1934) 191; Perry, Ancient 
Romances, 103. For more recent views, see Margaret Alexiou, ‘A Critical Reappraisal 
of Eustathios Makrembolites’ Hysmine and Hysminias’, BMGS 3 (1977) 24, ‘the 
romances. . . reflect a genuine attempt to re-create in a twelfth-century context, in- 
sofar as the conventions of learned literature permitted, a genre which had ceased 
to exist’; Svoboda, La composition, 191-201; M. Gigante, ‘Il romanzo di Eustathio 
Makrembolites', Akten des XI. Internationalen Byzantinisten Kongress, 168-81; Alex- 
ander P. Kazhdan, ‘Bemerkungen zu Niketas Eugenianos’, JóBG 16 (1967) 101-17; 
Herbert Hunger, ‘Die byzantinische Literatur der Komnenenzeit, Versuch einer 
Neubewertung', Anzeiger, phil.-hist. Klasse, Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 105 (1968) 59-76; Stavros Deligiorgis, ‘A Byzantine Romance in In- 
terational Perspective: The Drosilla and Charikles of Niketas Eugenianos', Neo- 
Hellenika 2 (1975) 21-32; Herbert Hunger, Antiker und byzantinischer Roman 
(Heidelberg 1980); Beaton, The Greek Novel, 134-40; Hàgg, The Novel, 73-80. 

30. Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, 77, (of Makrembolites) ‘Indeed, in this last 
and feeble example of Grecian fiction, we seldom meet with an incident of which 
we have not the prototype in the romances of Heliodorus or Tatios'; see Alexiou, 
Critical Reappraisal, 33-6; Gigante, Il romanzo, 170-81; Beaton, The Greek Novel, 
134-40; Anastasi, Sul romanzo, 214-36. For Eugenianos’ borrowing from the Greek 
anthology, see Herbert Hunger, ‘On the Imitation (MIMESIS) of Antiquity’, DOP 
23-4 (1969-70) 37f. 

31. The dating of Makrembolites' romance is particularly in dispute. A.P. Kazhdan, 
Ann Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Cen- 
turies (Berkeley/L.A. 1985) 202, believe it to have been the earliest of the works; 
see S.V. Poljakova, ‘O chronologicefkoj posledovatel' nosti romanov Evmatija 
Makremvolita i Feodora Prodroma’, VV 32 (1971) 104-8, and 'K voprosu o vizantino- 
francuzskich literaturnych svjazjach (Povesť ob ‘‘Ismine i Isminij" Evmatija Makrem- 
volita i **Roman o roze” Gijoma de Lorris)’, VV 37 (1976) 114-22; but Beaton, The 
Greek Novel, 136, believes that Rhodanthe and Dosikles predates by at least a decade 
the romans d'antiquité and is practically the first attempt at a sustained work of secular 
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pearance of four such similar works, whatever their parodic or 
other underlying intentions, is symptomatic of a general interest 
in romance and romantic expression which becomes apparent in 
twelfth century literature,** but, despite large-scale dependence 
on the ancient novels, and the ostensible theme of passionate all- 
powerful love,? the Byzantine romances display an attitude 
towards sexual morality which is noticeably that of their own time 
and society. 

In the Byzantine learned romances, marriage is the goal for 
which all characters aim and, though there are-a number of at- 
tempts made upon their chastity, twelfth century romance keeps 
its heroes and heroines strictly virginal until the actual wedding 
ceremony which closes each work. Although the heroines occa- 
sionally behave without modesty or conventional decency — 
Hysmine is a case in point*4 — their morality impels them not 
to sacrifice their virginity before marriage, even to their lovers, 


fiction in medieval Europe; Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur, 137-42; 
E.M. Jeffreys, Comnenian Background, 476-83; Kazhdan, Franklin, Studies, 87-114. 
For the possibility of the influence of the thirteenth century Roman de la Rose on 
Makrembolites’ romance, see Carolina Cupane, ‘Il motivo del castello nella narrativa 
tardo-bizantina. Evoluzione di un’ allegoria’, JOBG 27 (1978) 250-61 and '"Epoc 
Baotredc: La figura di Eros nel romanzo bizantino d’amore’, Atti Accademia di 
Scienze, Lettere e Arti di Palermo, ser. IV 33/2 (1973-4) 274-81. 

32. For the introduction of individual emotions into works of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, as seen in Prodromos' poems, see Kazhdan, Franklin, Studies, 112f.; E.M. 
Jeffreys, Comnenian Background, 479; Beck, Marginalia, 59f.; Hägg, The Novel, 75, 
‘The Byzantine novels seem to have been much read, in spite of the fact that the learned 
language in which they were written must have made them inaccessible to a general 
audience'; for the manuscript tradition of the romance of Makrembolites, see A. 
Cataldi Palau, ‘La tradition manuscrite d’Eustathe Makrembolités’, Revue d'histoire 
des textes 10 (1980) 75-113. 

33. Beaton, The Greek Novel, 138, stresses Prodromos’ commitment to rhetoric 
as a way of livelihood and interest in chance and human powerlessness: *Pródromos 
was a highly intellectual writer with little interest in his ostensible subject-matter; the 
emotions of his hero and heroine are treated in a perfunctory way. Not so the things 
that happen to them. . .' but cf. Kazhdan, Franklin, Studies, 113, ‘The twelfth cen- 
tury saw the appearance of the Byzantine romance, which attempted, albeit clumsily, 
to revive the poetry of love; and Prodromus was among its earliest practitioners’. 

34. Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, 77, ‘Eustathius is the first who has intro- 
duced his heroine avowing love without modesty and without delicacy.’ Compare 
the behaviour of Leukippe, Achilles Tatios, II, 19; IV, 1 (Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, 
35f., 70f.). 
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however importunate.” All the girls, as the romances open, are 
young and pure in heart, with no experience at all of sexual rela- 
tionships or of contact with men, very much in the manner of 
the ancient novel, but being even more secluded in their upbr- 
inging. Rhodanthe, Prodromos' heroine, for example, is uncer- 
tain how to behave in mixed company and feels her position keen- 
ly, for she has been brought up in strict seclusion, her only outings 
of any sort being to the public bath, while Kalligone, 
Leander's love in Drosilla and Charikles, has also been raised 
within a similarly sheltered background and restricted environ- 
ment, isolated from all contact with men. Her inexperience and 
embarrassment when Kleander calls some words of love to her 
are such that she giggles and slaps the faces of her maid- 
servants,” though the heroine of this romance, Drosilla, is first 
seen by Charikles at a festival, at which a number of young girls 
are present, who are teased by the onlookers for their modesty; 
the details of Drosilla's background and upbringing, restricted 
or otherwise, are not revealed.’ Chrysochroe, the beloved of the 
hero's friend, Kratander, in the romance of Prodromos, is cer- 
tainly secluded to a degree, but can receive a message from her 
suitor proposing marriage. He steals into her room at night to 
effect an elopement, but the plan is foiled by the watchfulness 


35. Prodromos (hereafter Prod.) III, 271-93; Eugenianos (hereafter Eug.) VIII, 
139-62; Makrembolites (hereafter Makr.) V, 17. 

36. Prod. II, 58-75, 175-80; II, 302-9, Dosikles fears the effect her seclusion might 
have on his suit; cf. ibid, 1, 118-21. Compare the secluded upbringing of Kallirhoe 
in the ancient novel (Chariton, 1, i, 5; 1, i, 8; 1, i, 14, ed. Warren E. Blake, Charitonis 
Aphrodisiensis De Chaerea et Callirhoe Amatoriarum Narrationum Libri Octo (Ox- 
ford 1938) 1-3). For the ancient motif of a secluded girl being escorted to the public 
baths, which had in fact fallen into disuse long before the twelfth century, see Vie 
de Ste. Mélanie, 2, ed. D. Gorce (Paris 1962) 132; Cyril Mango, ‘Daily Life in Byzan- 
tium’, JóB 31/3 (1981) 337-53. 

37. Eug. II, 60-2, 109-13; he flatters her with a conventional compliment calculated 
to bring a blush to the cheeks of the young person, ‘Epyou ma&pepyov pEiCov, © Kdpn, 
BXéno*/ xen orreiv cou ueitjov fj Asiye pée (ibid., II, 105f.). 

38. Eug. III, 162-72, 336-8. A festival was one of the few opportunities for secluded 
girls to meet lovers in the ancient novel; see Chariton 1, i, 5 (Blake, Charitonis, 1f.) 
Xenophon of Ephesos, Les Ephésiaques, ou le roman d'Habrocomés et d'Anthia, 
I, ii, 2-9, ed. and trans. Georges Dalmeyda (Paris 1926; repr. 1962) 4-6; Heliodoros 
III, 3-4 (Rattenbury, Lumb, Les Ethiopiques, I, 100-5). For the motif in Middle and 
New Comedy (for a respectable Athenian woman, as opposed to a hetaira, who can 
be seen in the street), see Trenkner, 7he Greek Novella, 110. 
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of the guard Brya and the girl is accidentally killed.3? Hysmine 
too is a product of the same background, despite her forward 
behaviour at the beginning of Makrembolites’ romance. Her 
whispers to Hysminias, her deliberate exposure of her arms to 
the elbow, and her secret and suggestive touching of the hero’s 
hands are all designed to attract his attention and interest, but 
they are far from proper behaviour. When the startled 
Hysminias inadvertantly alerts her parents of what is happen- 
ing, Hysmine’s mother Pantheia is excessively angry and furious 
beyond all reason. Hysmine, when her advances are discovered, 
blushes and keeps her eyes downcast in the manner prescribed 
for a girl of her age and position, betraying her shame and 
embarrassment.^! 

All the heroines revert to this proper maidenly behaviour, 
despite the excitement, experiences and adventures which in- 
tervene, when reunited with their parents at the close of the work 
and before their marriage, and it is especially noticeable in 
Hysmine, who, in the presence of her parents, is silent and weeps, 


39. Prod. I, 162-89; cf. Achilles Tatios, II, 19-24, 25-31 (Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, 
35-43), for the attempted assignation and elopement of Leukippe and Klitophon. For 
the frequency of elopements in 12th. century romance, despite the topos of seclusion 
for the girl, see Prod. II, 436-41; Eug. III, 366f.; III, 14-25; VII, 57-73; Makr. Vl, 
9. Note her father's insistence on Chrysochroe's virginity in his laments on her ac- 
cidental death, Prod. I, 212-9, 337-40. 

40. Makr. 1, 8-10; see also II, 14. Cf. Prod. VIII, 301f., and for the Empress Irene 
Doukaina's dislike of showing her elbow publicly (not to mention her eyes and voice), 
see Alexiad, XII, 3, 3 (Leib, I, 60). Like Semiramis and Ninos (Ninos fr. A.5, B.1, 
ed. Bruno Lavagnini, Eroticorum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea |Leipzig 1922]), 
Leukippe and Klitophon (Achilles Tatios, I, 4f.; Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, 5-7) and 
Daphnis and Chloe (Longos, I, 6f.; Dalmeyda, Longus Pastorales, 5f.) Hysmine and 
Hysminias meet in a domestic setting. The truly secluded maiden, (e.g., Prod. II, 
171-90, Eug. II, 57-117; cf. Prod. 1, 162-77), has more in common with the heroines 
of the Digenes Akrites epic-romance, [AND 77-97 (Irene); GRO IV, 480-505 (Eudokia)| 
than with the heroines of the ancient novel; see below ns. 79, 90. 

41. Makr. 1,9; 1,10. Cf. ibid., VI,1; X,16; IL,4 for the description of the figure of 
Xoopoovn on the frieze in Hysmine's garden (together with $póvnoic, 'Ioxóc and 
O£&juc), of which the central scene features Eros in full panoply. For Pantheia's 
demonic frenzy, when in Hysminias' dream she discovers him seducing her daughter 
and titles the thunderstruck lover a shameless adulterer, thief, despoiler, hypocrite, 
rapist and a second Paris, who has stolen her *maiden treasure', which all mothers 
zealously guard in their daughters, and incites an army of women to tear him to pieces, 
see ibid, V, 3. 
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finds it difficult to speak, and keeps her eyes on the ground.” 
During their adventures, whatever the temptation or the threat, 
the girls maintain their superlatively high standard of moral 
behaviour and continually shun any sexual advances, whether by 
enemies or even by their lovers, while the heroes also are 
pestered by propositions but never consider acceding to them. 
Indeed, their sexual inexperience is not only emphasized but pro- 
claimed as a virtue, with Hysminias’ behaviour marking him out 
as totally virginal and, like the girls, knowing nothing whatsoever 
of love, while Charikles, too, had never loved before.** Yet, 
despite the complications of the plot, the chastity of heroines or 
heroes is never seriously threatened except by the importunities 
of their own lovers. Many would-be suitors only indulge in lengthy 
and rhetorical speechs or serenade the heroine with elaborate and 
erudite songs, like Kleinias and Kallidemos, planned abductions 
never take place, and even Gobryas’ attempt at raping Rhodan- 
the is only half-hearted; she manages to escape without too much 
difficulty, leaving part of her clothing behind her. Whatever the 
circumstances, however, the girls are determined not to endanger 
their virtue and take even the most feeble of threats to their 
chastity with the utmost seriousness and determination. For 
Hysmine, in particular, the preservation of her virginity is a 
necessity of the plot as she is made to take a chastity test, reminis- 
cent of the ancient novel, which she passes to the relief of 
everybody, all but the reader finding the couple’s protestations 


42. Prod. IX, 276; Eug. IX, 257f.; Makr. XI, 11, ‘ory yàp nap8évoic xócpogc Kal 
yA@ttns peda’, (as Hysmine herself says); XI, 12f. For similar behaviour see ibid, 
V, 12. 

43. Rhodanthe shows no interest in Dryas (Prod. II, 141-9), and runs from Gobryas 
(ibid., III, 265-93), while Dosikles dislikes both the idea of marrying Mistylos' daughter 
Kalippe (ibid., III, 405-525) and the advances of Myrilla, Kratander's sister (ibid, 
VIII, 242-59, 361-6, 416-27). Drosilla has to shun Kleinias, son of the Parthian chief 
Kpatvdoo (Eug. IV, 105-329), and Kallidemos (ibid., VI, 258-666; cf. VII, 13-73), 
while she has to dissuade Charikles from anticipating their marriage (ibid., VIII, 
81-162). Charikles is loved by Chrysilla, wife of Kratylos (ibid., IV, 76-85; V, 61-106). 
Hysmine only has to fight off the approaches of Hysminias (Makr. V, 16-17) and 
Hysminias those of his mistress (ibid., VIII, 17; X, 6) and Rhodope, daughter. of 
Sostrates (ibid., IX, 15; X, If.). 

44. Makr. I, 14; Eug. III, 105f.; cf. Theagenes in Heliodoros, III, 17 (Rattenbury, 
Lumb, Les Ethiopiques, I, 120f.). 
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of her innocence under the circumstances extremely difficult to 
credit.*° The heroes are also tested by temptation, but, despite 
the manoeuvres of highly sexed oriental queens, impassioned 
seductresses, and the most unexceptionable offers of marriage, 
make a virtue of maintaining absolute chastity until their mar- 
riage: indeed, even their attempts on their beloved’s virtue tend 
to be little more than half-hearted. Hysminias in fact goes so far 
as to feel that his own chastity and qualifications for heraldship 
have been stained merely by his falling in love — after his dream 
of Eros, he wakes up in love with Hysmine, rousing his comrade 
Kratisthenes to tell him that he can no longer continue to be a 
herald and that he is in fact no longer a virgin,“ and all the par- 
ticipants of Makrembolites’ romance continually remind the 
reader, and each other, of the protagonists’ state of virginity, 
perhaps because to a detached onlooker it seems so unlikely. 
Hysmine behaves as a virgin should do, with tears and the pretence 
of a headache, when informed of her impending arranged mar- 
riage, and these tears are attributed to her innate, and proper, 
modesty. Her virginity is a reason used by Kratisthenes in pleading 
for her to escape the fate of sacrificial victim on the storm-tossed 
ship, and one of which Hysminias makes full use in his rhetorical 
lament for her, just as he had previously harped on the same fact 
in lamenting the storm which had blown up, and even more than 
the other heroes he is very much aware of his own chastity 
also.” In her letter to Hysminias, when at a banquet with the 
master to whom he was sold by pirates as a slave, he recognises 
her as one of the servants, Hysmine is very careful to state clearly 
that she is still a virgin despite all her sufferings, and it is ob- 


45. Makr. X1, 17. For chastity tests in the ancient novel see Rattenbury, Chastity, 
59-71; Achilles Tatios, VIII, 12-4 (Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, 155-7); Heliodoros, X, 
7-9 (Rattenbury, Lumb, Les Ethiopiques, Wil, 82-7). 

46. Makr. Ill, 2, *'ob«én Atacimv kúpu yó, obkén Ogpánov Atóc, odKETL 
1apOévoc.' See also ibid., IV, 23 where Hysmine has lost her status as virgin because 
she is in love; VIII, 10,13; XI,5. For Hysminias' attempt on her chastity, see V,17. 
For falling in love while asleep, see Eug. HI, 1-12; Digenes Akrites, AND 198-254 
(for which see below n. 87). 

47. Makr. V1,3; VIL,13; VII,U7. Cf. Hysmine’s ship-board lament (ibid., VII, 9), 
CANN, © puftep, vóv npoopopótatóv coi tò Óóáxpoov: napO0Évoc tàv Gav 
GTKEGLATSHY xev, Kal raplévos ès “ASovu petakopiZopan,’ 
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viously a critical point and one which Hysminias learns ec- 
statically, being stressed by them both later at their assignation. 
In this romance, even the villainnesses preserve their chastity, like 
the ‘seductress’ Rhodope who emphasizes her virginity in her pro- 
positioning letter to Hysminias.*? Pantheia’s lament at the altar 
of Apollo makes the natural assumption that Hysminias has in- 
stigated a relationship with her daughter, which shocks her almost 
more than the actual loss of Hysmine,? while Hysminias em- 
phasizes their virginity in his recapitulation of their adventures, 
and the work ends in praise of chastity.?? 

The other romances, too, emphasize that the protagonists re- 
main chaste throughout. Dosikles weeps on hearing that Rhodan- 
the's virginity might be violated by their captors, and when an 
attempt is made on her virginity by the satrap Gobryas, Rhodanthe 
runs to Dosikles and begs him to save her for she is still a maiden. 
He, when they are captured and to be separated, bewails their 
fate, addressing her with the title of virgin and lamenting their 
marriage hopes, while Rhodanthe, invoking him in a long lament, 
answers that he need have no fear for her virginity, for she will 
remain faithful to their relationship, which has just stopped short 
of marriage.?! On an occasion where at a festival many young 
girls all fall in love with Dosikles, he can only think of Rhodanthe, 
and when they finally are reunited Rhodanthe protests that she 
will die rather than marry another.?? In Eugenianos, too, when 
Drosilla is separated from Charikles she apostrophizes him as: 


48. Makr. 1X,8; IX,15; IX,18; X,1. Cf. the role of Lykainion, as an experienced 
and ‘divinely sanctioned educator’, in Daphnis and Chloe; Donald Norman Levin, 
‘The Pivotal Röle of Lycaenion in Longus’ Pastorals’, Erotica Antiqua, 130, ‘Daphnis 
reacts favourably to all that Lycaenion proposes precisely because her approach is 
not that of the sultry temptress, but rather that of the would-be tutor concerned for 
the welfare of Daphnis and Chloe both'. His response is markedly different to that 
of Hysminias on being propositioned. 

49. Makr. X, 11, © AXX ô tópavvoc &xeivoc, GAA’ 6 0pacóc, GAX’ 6 TO knpÜkiov 
katazaitov, xai ov Kateyevopévos abro tiv odv rapOsevíav ceavAnkev.’ See 
also ibid., X, 12. 

50. Makr. X1,4f.; XI,23. 

51. Prod. 1,102-5; 111,290-3; VI,321; V1,362-413; VII,109-60 (ibid., VII, 115f., ‘od« 
aloxovà tov &xpt tod xe(Xouc yápov/ fj yobv TO uéxpi TiS MEpITAOKTIC AExXOC’). 

52. Prod. VIII,195-215; 1X,36-43; see ibid., 111,521f. 
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woxn oiAn”’ AéÉyouca ''"XapíkAet; Gvep,/avep KapixrEic 
WEXPL YODV Mavis uóvnc" ’, and when they are first presented 
to the reader their status is made quite clear. Charikles has im- 
mediate fears for an attack on Drosilla’s chastity and deliberate- 
ly emphasizes her purity to Kleinias, the son of Kratylos, who 
is wooing her. At their reunion, Drosilla at once addresses him 
as her only husband and swears that she has remained a virgin, 
and when Charikles tries to entice her into consummating the 
union she replies that, though she loves him, it would not be right. 
Drosilla can thus bewail Kalligone, Kleander’s love, who so un- 
fortunately dies, as *ouu ra pOéve' and be married as a virgin.?* 
Not only do all the protagonists of Byzantine learned romance 
insist on remaining chaste until the end of the work, all sexual 
relationships in fact are viewed as ending in, or preferably begin- 
ning with marriage, and matrimony is the goal for which all aim, 
even secondary characters and potential abductors or rapists. In 
these works, such relationships can only be envisaged as being 
permanent and sanctioned by marriage, while the attitude of 
the lovers' parents naturally upholds these moral standards, in- 
sisting upon matrimony with a suitably chosen and respectable 
partner for their children.?Ó Eros in these works is no instigator 
of unlawful or extra-marital love: in effect, once in love, the pro- 
tagonists believe themselves to be actually married, in word if 
not in deed, and all the romancers and their characters assume 


53. Eug. 1,289-90; cf. 1,221; I11,3-6; V,239; Prod. 11,61; VII,18; Makr. VI,8; Achilles 
Tatios, VI,11,16 (Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, 95f., 99f.). 

54. Eug. 1,219-22; 1,237,243-4; IV,223; VIII,25; VIII,139-46; IX,245. Like Leukippe 
(Achilles Tatios, IV,1; Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, 70f.) Drosilla has a dream. Compare 
Hysmine's reaction under similar circumstances, Makr. V,17. 

55. Prod. 11,369-72 (Dosikles and Rhodanthe); cf. VII,57; ibid., I, 168f. (Kratander 
and Chrysochroe); ibid., I11,159-79, 273f. (the satrap — and attempted rapist — 
Gobryas and Rhodanthe); Zug. I, 247-50,290; III,387-93, 398-400 (Charikles and 
Drosilla); ibid, I11,3-6 (Kleander and Kalligone); ibid, IV,113f.,325f.; V,160f. (Kleinias 
and Drosilla); ibid., V,87,94,63f.,283f. (Chrysilla and Charikles); ibid., V1,374-7; 
cf. VI,550-2 (Kallidemos and Drosilla); Makr. III,1; V,2; V1,8,18; XI,6 (Hysminias 
and Hysmine); cf. ibid., VII,7,9 (where the ship on which they elope is called their 
‘marriage-chamber’); ibid., X,2 (Hysminias and Rhodope); ibid, X,8 (Hysminias and 
his mistress). 

56. Eug. VIII,139-62; 1X,286-300; Prod. 1X,310,441-60; Makr. V1,2,10; XI,23; 
cf. Prod. 1,337-40; II,381-91. 
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that marriage is the only desirable or possible outcome of the 
lovers’ adventures. 

Nevertheless, while the actual sexual morality and propriety 
upheld in Byzantine romance is far stricter than that presented 
in the ancient novel, these works are not without their own erotic 
interest, and in the struggles of the protagonists to protect their 
virtue and in particular to overcome their own desires to anticipate 
matrimony, these romances are in many respects more sexually 
explicit than are their models. Though erotic interest in these 
romances is limited to demonstrative behaviour between the lovers 
themselves, and the conventions of sexual morality are observed 
in that this behaviour never goes too far, still such descriptions 
enhance the works' appeal. The lovers, when in public, are shown 
to demonstrate their love in various ways hallowed by traditional 
literary usage: Dosikles drinks from the cup Rhodanthe has 
used? and the bashful Hysminias is persecuted by Hysmine, 
who, on two occasions when trying to attract his attention, in- 
dulges in devices such as pressing her foot against his under the 
table, touching his hand in passing him the wine and tickling and 
kissing his feet while washing them after the meal, as well as 
whispering to him and sighing during the meal, and acting co- 
quettishly whenever possible.*® On less public occasions, more 
overt behaviour is permissable. The couples kiss and embrace on 
every possible occasion in a suitable garden, described in suitably 
erotic undertones or with suggestively sexual imagery, at their 
reunion either under the parental aegis, or under the helpful eye 
of Maryllis, the old widow who cared for Drosilla, and even, in 


57. Prod. 11,120-8; cf. Dryas’ attempt to do the same ibid., 11,145-49. For this 
see Eug. 1X,207-11; Makr.V,12. Ibid., V, 13 Hysminias kisses his mother because 
she has just kissed Hysmine to 'steal' her kiss. See Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, 
80f.; Achilles Tatios, I1,4,7,9 (Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, 24-8). 

58. Makr. 1,8-12; II,12-4; cf. ibid., IV, 1. Compare the similarly provocative 
behaviour of Hysminias' mistress, ibid., X,8. Dunlop, /oc.cit., ‘Ismene is first 
enamoured, she first confesses and offers love without modesty, without shame, and 
without art’. 

59. Prod. 111,62-5; Eug. V,32-46; VIII,81-3,132-8; Makr. IV,3,21-3; [X,14,15-8,20; 
cf. Manasses, fr. 113,113a (Mazal, Der Roman, 193). See A.R. Littlewood, *Roman- 
tic Paradises: the Role of the Garden in the Byzantine Romance', BMGS 5 (1979) 
102-5,112f. 
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Makrembolites, in the girl’s room, as well as on the ship on which 
they are eloping.9 In Makrembolites there are other erotic en- 
counters in Hysminias’ dreams. After his initial dream of Eros, 
in which the god is angry with him for not responding to 
Hysmine's advances, he dreams of indulging in the most explicit 
love-play with her, and then of trying to overpower her resistance, 
being discovered in the act by Hysmine's mother Pantheia who 
marshals against him an army of raging women, and it is as a 
result of this dream that he begins to fall in love with the girl.®! 
Much of the serious love-play in this work indeed occurs in 
Hysminias’ dreams, which allows Makrembolites to unite the 
essential maintenance of chastity and propriety with the oppor- 
tunity for describing in detail suggestive and explicit erotic in- 
terludes, and to Hysminias his highly detailed dreams are as 
real as his actual adventures, although erotic episodes are also 
experienced at first hand by the protagonists, who hug, kiss and 
embrace whenever convenient.) In the other romances, love is 
communicated by songs“ and by letters$? and is displayed in the 
amount of physical, if restrained, contact between the pro- 
tagonists:$6 indeed the baring of Rhodanthe's wrists is enough 
to enable Dosikles to recognise her. The passion of other 


60. Prod. 1X,343-8; cf. Eug. 1X,207-11; Eug. VII,74-8,219-21,230-5; Makr.V,16; 
VI,5-8; VII,1-5,7. 

61. Makr. III, 1-3,5-7; V,1-3. Cf. Achilles Tatios, II,23f. (Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, 
38-40), where the mother is also named Pantheia. 

62. Alexiou, Critical Reappraisal, 42, ‘If the dreams in this romance are primarily 
erotic, it is conversely true that the eroticism is mainly confined to the dreams'. See 
Makr. 111,1,4,7; V,2-5; V1,18; VII,18; cf. Achilles Tatios, 1,6 (Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, 
7f.). Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, 80, ‘As the work advances these dreams become 
quite ridiculous, from their accurate minuteness and the long reasonings carried on 
in them by persons whose stock of logic, even when awake, does not appear to have 
been very extensive’. 

63. Makr. 1V,1,21-3; V,15-8; VI,5-9; VII,1-5,7; IX,14-22; X,1-4,6-8. For the realistic 
nature of Hysminias’ dreams, see ibid., VII,17. 

64. Eug. 11,326-86; IV,110-50,156-219. See also, for the songs at the festival of 
Dionysos where the lovers meet, ibid., 111,135-96,206-54,263-88,297-321. 

65.Eug. 11,169-85,202-23,240-77,284-314; V,197-239; Prod. 1,167 (by message); Makr. 
IX,8; X,2. 

66. Prod. 111,58-78, 526-30; at their reunion with their parents they have to kiss 
in secret (ibid., 1X,343-8); Eug. 1,324-9; V,1-27; VII,74-82,230-5; VIII,84-130. 

67. Prod. VIII,301f.; cf. Makr. 1,8; n. 40 above. 
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suitors, however fervent, is confined merely to words,® and 
erotic joys are clearly postponed until the correct time and occa- 
sion, while Makrembolites’ romance in its use of erotic dreams 
and its blend of dream and reality, describes detailed love-play 
without the author defying contemporary conventions of sexual 
morality.” Chastity, in these romances, must be maintained 
by all protagonists, male and female, and parental consent for 
an alliance between two young people is de rigueur, but their 
behaviour and wishes are described in language and expressions 
which are often extremely explicit and unambiguous, not only 
in the wish-fulfilment incidents in Hysminias' dreams, but in nor- 
mal contact between the lovers, as can be seen in the episode when 
Charikles in Maryllis’ garden rather whimsically attempts to per- 
suade Drosilla to consummate their love by taking example from 
the birds in the trees: 


* 'ópüc" Aéyov ''tà Sévdpa’’ (seikass aktów) ''Óócag vEott@v 
KaAlas Ünxepoépsv / &kei veAeitat orpovO(ov xávtoc yápoc'/ ractüc 


tò 6évópov oti, vou~m@v 6 kAd6og,/ kAivnv Exe: 6& Tag avtoŬ 
pvrAAdbac. . ./ Adc pot, ApócUAAG, Kai où tóv oavtÃs yánov. . ./ 'O 


68. Eug. 11,275-7; IV,105-219; VI,331-556; V,241; VI,638f.; VII,63-73; Makr. 
IX,15-8; for Gobryas’ ineffectual attempt at raping Rhodanthe, even here stressing 
his marital intentions and calling her his wife, see Prod. I11,265-93. 

69. Eug. IX, 295-300, ‘Ti yobv tò Aoindv; ouGvyeioa npòs y&uov/ vóugn ApócUAa 
t XapiwAei vuuoío/ xai npóc Sdp0vus áx8gica tv yevvntópov/ ETà otegávov 
Kai xpótav Kai xuufáAov,/ £v éonépg pévovoa napOévoc xópn/ yvvů npóc ópOpov 
£&avéotn tis kAivnc.' Cf. Longos, IV, 40 (Dalmeyda, Longus Pastorales, 106); Eug. 
V1,439-50, where Kallidemos uses Daphnis and Chloe and their innocence as an ex- 
emplum amid other mythological and literary references in trying to tempt Drosilla 
to succumb to his charms. 

70. Hagg, The Novel, 76f., ‘The subsequent development of the love-affair is likewise 
narrated in alternation between day and night scenes, between reality and dream'. 
For the explicitness of the dream narrations, as in two of the scenes from his first 
dream sequence, see Makr. V,1-3, “O pév po tüv "Yopnívnv OncGoypáoet 
Evpraifovoav, qiAouuévnv, quiobcav, 6akvouévnv Epwtik@s, ávtióákvoucav, 
óAnv Gui zAe£Kouévnv uot kai katazAekopévrv ¿č Épotoc: 6 6 uoi Kai EvvavéKAtve 
TQAUTIV kai otpouviv EPOTIKAV xapírov UNEGTPWGE, PINUGTOV, YAPYAMOLÁTOV, 
BAiyewv capkàv, SuunAoKQV XEUAÉOV, NEPITAOKOV xeipOv, noĝðv égtAoKkóv Kai 
tv GAXOV peddv’. .. Kåyò tiv nrapOévov &géXkopnai Ta npõta uù 66X000av, 
Evvéx o, OAiBm, 6&kvo, qUAGO, neputAékonat, Kai ti Spav E6EAWV épotikótepov 
ob Evveympovbunv tfj xópy Kal mpdc Epi petáyo tov Epwta. Kav péaoig robtolG 
Å TS KOPHS pńtnp Egiotatar ..’. For Pantheia’s reaction see above n. 41. 
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otpovbds oióe piéiv civar tov ydpov’/ fjueig è Kai noBodvtEs où 
piyvbusba;”” " 


Despite certain anachronistic contemporary details, the 
Byzantine learned romances deliberately present a pagan ancient 
world in which their characters undergo their trials and tribula- 
tions. But in the treatment of love and romance, the twelfth cen- 
tury romancers follow the conventions of the social and moral 
standards of their time, while at the same time imitating the treat- 
ment of sexual relationships of the ancient novelists. ‘Love’ is 
a very simple concept of instantaneous and mutual attraction, 
originating solely in physical appearance, and depicted by the ir- 
rational force of Eros. Unlike the ancient novel, chastity is main- 
tained by all protagonists, and the sexual morality within all the 
romances is ostentatiously strict. The heroines of twelfth century 
romance, and even the secondary characters such as Kalligone 
and Chrysochroe, are products of secluded backgrounds and con- 
ventions of behaviour far more restricted than those depicted in 
the ancient novel, where heroines, though chaste and modest, have 
more freedom of interaction with men, while the Byzantine 
romance heroines are young, timid and modest, unlike the strong- 
minded Leukippe and Charikleia, though they still display a lit- 
tle more character and decision than the heroes. Even Hysmine, 
having once interested Hysminias by her behaviour, becomes 
bashful and demure, and this modesty seems to a great degree 
to be part of the heroine’s charm, for both lovers and villains 
seem impelled to greater passion by such timidity of demeanour. 
This treatment of love and romance reflects contemporary con- 


71. Eug. V111,84-8,91,129f.; nevertheless, middle-class morality is always seen in 
these romances to be triumphant. 

72. Ibid., 74f.; Beaton, The Greek Novel, 137, ‘The element of nostalgia for the 
past glories of classical Greece. . . is vastly developed and extended by Pródromos 
by the simple expedient of doing, almost a thousand years later, exactly the same 
as his predecessors had done. Rodánthi and Dosiklis makes no mention of the Chris- 
tian Byzantine empire under which it was written, or explicitly of any historical events 
or circumstances which could be dated specifically to the Christian era'. But see 
Kazhdan, Franklin, Studies, 111f., for Prodromos’ use of ‘outwardly conventional 
forms to express specific, contemporary opinions — not only in his ‘historical’ poems, 
but also in his ultra-conventional genre-pieces, such as Rodanthe and Dosicles and 
the Catomyomachia.’ 
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cepts of love and sexual relationships and these romances, 
remarkable for the similarity of their concepts, themes and moral 
standards, must have appealed both to the literary taste and social 
morality of their readership, as well as to the few erudite scholars 
who composed them. 

Significantly different are the romances preserved in the ver- 
nacular, all of which reflect more realistic attitudes to relation- 
ships, both in the bicultural border culture? mirrored in the 
Digenes Akrites epic-romance,’* which was probably redacted at 
the approximate time of the composition of the learned works,” 
and in the Frankish influenced world of the fourteenth century 


73. For a discussion of the work’s historical and geographical setting, interaction 
between Byzantines and Arabs, and a full bibliography, see Catia Galatariotou, ‘Struc- 
tural Oppostions in the Grottaferrata Digenes Akrites’, BMGS 11 (1987) 29-34; 
Stylianos Alexiou, BaoíAeioc Aiyevrg "Akpítgc (kata tò yeipóypago tod ‘EoKxopiad) 
kai tò dcua tod ’Apuovpn (Athens 1985) 54-68. 

74. For the influence of Eastern and Islamic works on Byzantine popular literature, 
see especially Alexiou, BaoíAei0c, 102-34; V. Pecoraro, ‘La nascita del romanzo 
moderno nell’ Europa del XIIo secolo. Le sue origini orientali e la mediazione di 
Bisanzio all’ Occidente’, JóB 32/3 (1982) 307-18; Vassilios Christides, ‘Arabic In- 
fluence on the Acritic Cycle’ B 49 (1979) 94-109; George Kehayioglou, ‘Translations 
of Eastern ‘‘Novels’’ and their Influence on Late Byzantine and Modern Greek Fic- 
tion (11th-18th Centuries)’, in The Greek Novel, ed. Beaton, 156-61; Hans-Georg 
Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur (Munich 1971) 63-97. According 
to Vassilios Christides, ‘An Arabo-Byzantine Novel ‘Umar b.al-Nu^nian Compared 
with Digenis Akritas’, B 32 (1962) 561, ‘there occurred a general mutual exchange 
between Arabic folkloristic materials of the seventh and eight centuries and Greek 
materials of the eighth century’. Gustave E. von Grunebaum, ‘Parallelism, Con- 
vergence and Influence in the Relations in Arabian and Byzantine Philosophy, 
Literature and Piety’, DOP 18 (1964) 91f., speaks of the ‘sharing of folk tale themes 
and the similarity of the atmosphere which had become condensed in the Digenes 
epic, on the one hand, and in narratives such as ‘Umar b.an.Nu‘man in the Arabian 
Nights corpus or the Sayyid Battal, on the other’, while Michael J. Jeffreys, ‘Digenes 
Akritas and Kommagene’, Svenska Forskiningsinstitutet i Istanbul Meddelanden 3 
(1978) 17, believes that the Lay of the Emir is a story of Arab origin altered for Chris- 
tian use. 

75. For the dating and interrelationship of the versions of Digenes Akrites, its origins 
and transmission, and its dependence on literary and oral tradition, see especially 
Michael J. Jeffreys, 'Digenis Akritas Manuscript Z', Dodone 4 (1975) 163-201 and 
‘The Astrological Prologue of Digenis Akritas', B 46 (1976) 375-97; Roderick Beaton, 
‘Was Digenes Akrites an Oral Poem?', BMGS 7 (1981) 7-27; Suzanne MacAlister, 
‘Digenis Akritas: The First Scene with the Apelatai’, B 54 (1984) 551-74; Erich Trapp, 
Digenis Akrites, Synoptische Ausgabe der ältesten Versionen (Vienna 1971) 13-48; 
Alexiou, Bagideiog Aiyeviig "Akpítgc, 91-134 (reviewed by Roderick Beaton, JHS 
106 (1986) 271-3), and ‘Axpitixd, Tò npófAnua trjg éykupótgrac tov keiuévov E 
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popular verse romances. The life and career of Digenes 
Akrites,’° the epitome of aristocratic aspirations and ideals,” is 
permeated with incidents involving romantic interludes and adven- 
tures, and is not simply confined to a chain of episodic adven- 
tures involving the meeting, separation, and reunion of a pair 
of lovers before marriage, for, as well as carrying off a wife 
against well-nigh invincible odds, he is also portrayed in the extant 
versions of the romance as participating in two extra-marital af- 
fairs, which, however ephemeral, are a distinct contrast to the 
behavioural standards and sexual mores presented in the learned 
romances. In this romance, regarding which discussion will con- 
centrate on the version of the Grottaferrata manuscript, the ver- 
sion which as well as being preserved in the oldest manuscript 
has also the most coherent structure and literary affiliations,”® 


— XpovoÀóynan — 'Anokatáctaon ywpiwy — 'Epunvgvtiká (Herakleion, 1979). 
For the MSS tradition see also L. Politis, ‘L’épopée byzantine de Digénis Akritas. 
Problémes de la tradition du texte et des rapports avec les chansons akritiques’, Atti 
del Convegno Internazionale sul tema: La poesia epica e la sua formazione (Rome 
1970) 551-6. Of the two major versions, the oldest MS, that of GRO, is dated to 
the late 13th. or early 14th. century, that of ESC to the late 15th., the underlying 
version of which may be the oldest of those extant. The confusions of ESC are ascribed 
not to oral tradition but to scribal error. The early or mid-twelfth century, the time 
of the production of the learned romances and of contact with Crusaders and 
Westerners as a whole, now seems to be the most likely date of the redaction of GRO 
at least; M.J. Jeffreys, Digenis Akritas and Commagene, 28; Michael Angold, The 
Byzantine Empire 1025-1204 (London/New York 1984) 218-20. 

76. References are to the following editions: GRO, J. Mavrogordato, Digenes Akrites 
edited with an Introduction, Translation and Commentary (Oxford 1956); ESC, Alex- 
iou, BaaíAeioc Aryevrc "Akpítnc; AND, Petros Kalonaros, BaoíAetog Aryevric 
"Akpírac, 1 (Athens, 1970); TRE, Savvas Ioannidos, "Exoc uecaiovikóv k tod 
x£&ipoypágov Tpanelovvtoc, 6 BaaíAzioc Atyevac "Akpícac ó Kannaðóknç (Con- 
stantinople 1887); Z, Trapp, Digenes Akrites, based primarily on a compilation of 
TRE and AND. 

77. Kazhdan, Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture, 117-9; for the Komnenian 
‘aristocratic ethos of noble blood, noble violence, and noble luxury’, see Paul 
Magdalino, ‘Byzantine Snobbery’, in The Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XIII Centuries. 
ed. Michael Angold (Oxford 1984) 68f., ‘There were of course highly cultured Com- 
neni with literary pretensions. . . but the majority, including perhaps the emperors 
themselves, probably felt more at home in the philistine fantasy world of Digenes 
Akrites, a man's man who lived in the country, never met an intellectual, and devoted 
himself to sex and violence'. 

78. See Galatariotou, Structural Oppostions, 30, for her reasons for concentrating 
a discussion of the text on a single version, namely GRO. Allusion will also be made 
to the: Escorial version, and the prologue of AND, inasmuch as they are agreed to 
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there is in general an extremely high regard for chastity, particular- 
ly in the womenfolk, all of whom are supposed to be chaste before 
marriage, and faithful to their husbands afterwards, and both 
Digenes’ mother, Irene, and his wife, Eudokia or ‘the Girl’,” 
have extremely restricted upbringings, being secluded in exotic 
dwellings to secure them from the sight of men, Irene from the 
age of seven years, while, though many princes and kinsmen 
desired to see Eudokia, her father would allow none even to hear 
her footstep or voice or catch a glimpse of her shadow.9? Even 
after her marriage, Eudokia lives in near-seclusion, both in the 
wild and in their palace on the Euphrates,?! a circumstance that 


belong to the older traditions of the work, and pre-date the late fifteenth century. 
In the Escorial version, despite its more accurate historicity, the language is incoherent, 
it is metrically suspect and linguistically heterogenous (Beaton, /oc. cit.). For the roman- 
tic prologue to the Andros version, inspired probably by the description of Eudokia 
and her setting, its composition by the compiler of Z, and its probable dating to the 
late 15th. century, see M.J. Jeffreys, Astrological Prologue, 375-97. 

79. While the two heroines are frequently unnamed and given no specific family 
background, both Irene and Eudokia are said to belong to the Doukas Family, GRO 
IV,43,325; VI,414; TRE V,1101-5 (Mavrogordato, Digenes Akrites, 68,88). The em- 
pnasis on aristocratic birth throughout the work is presumably influenced at least 
in part by twelfth century attitudes towards nobility: see Kazhdan, Franklin, Studies, 
105-111; Magdalino, Byzantine Snobbery, 63-9. For increased concern with lineage 
and genealogy, see Kazhdan, Epstein, Culture and Change, 102-10; ibid., 117, ‘the 
romance (Digenes Akrites) provides a special insight into the mentality of the Byzan- 
tine military aristocracy.’ 

80. GRO IV,267-71,486-99; AND 77-123. GRO IV,291-9,326-30, many noble 
Romans, with designs of carrying off Eudokia, have been caught and beheaded or 
blinded by her father. For the Arabic attitudes towards chastity, see The Ring of 
the Dove by Ibn Hazm (994-1064): A Treatise on the Art and Practice of Arab Love, 
trans, A.J. Arberry (London 1953) 230-84: ibid., 257, ‘Adultery violates the sanctity 
of thé harem, confuses the lawful offspring of wedlock, and separates husband and 
wife; which last God has declared to be a most grievous offence, and is not lightly 
regarded by any man of intelligence or with the least sense of morality’; ibid., 262, 
‘The finest quality that a man can display in Love is continence: to abstain from sin 
and all indecency.’ 

81. GRO IV,960-4; VII,157-73 (cf. AND 2314-23,4277-84). She is discomposed by 
the arrival of some apelates, and runs, veiled, into the tent GRO VI,137f. (cf. AND 
2987f.). For the theme of the girl hidden in a fabulous setting, See Roderick Beaton, 
‘Digenes Akrites and Modern Greek Folk Song’, B 15 (1981) 32-4: ‘An only daughter 
is shut away in a beautiful palace and garden to protect her from the dangers of love. 
The fabulous beauty of both girl and setting is detailed at some length’ (ibid., 33). 
For the motif of the castle in Byzantine romance as a setting for the girl and as the 
domain of the god Eros, see Cupane, I motivo del castello, 229-67, esp. 234-6. 
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may well mirror social conditions and expectations on both sides 
of the frontier, and perhaps this environment is not uncon- 
nected with the literary motif of falling in love by report, or sight 
unseen, as it is implied Digenes himself did with Eudokia.® 
Standards of conduct in the romance are strict: the young twelve 
year old virgin Irene is eulogised by her brothers, who however 
expected no less of her, for preferring death to dishonour when 
abducted by the Moslem Emir** and to save her honour her five 
brothers are quite willing to be slain, at the exhortation of their 
mother.® After her abduction Irene does nothing but cry, and 
she certainly neither kisses the Emir nor even speaks to him. 
When, however, overcome by her charms, he proposes marriage, 
it must be assumed either that her attitude undergoes a complete 
reversal, or that modesty had compelled her to hide her true emo- 
tions, inspired in her by the dream of Eros, even before her feel- 


82. Love at first sight is a common feature of Arabian romance: see Gustave E. 
von Grunebaum, *Greek Form Elements in the Arabian Nights', Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 62 (1942) 283. Concerning the desert romances, see Arberry, 
Ring of the Dove, 12, 'Islam made it increasingly difficult for the situation to develop 
in which boy meets girl. Love became a complicated and dangerous exploit, though 
marriage was of course never difficult; the romantic drama acquired its stock characters 
and conventional scenes’. For a survey of Arabic love poetry see Beeston, Johnstone 
et al., Arabic Literature, 393-432. 

83. TRE V, 1100-8 (Mavrogordato, Digenes Akrites, 88), and GRO IV, 286-307 imply 
that Digenes is in love with the girl and suggests their marriage to his father before 
he has actually seen her. For the topos of falling in love bv report, cf. Chariton IV, 
i, 8-12 (Blake, Charitonis, 56); Achilles Tatios, II, 13 (Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, 30f.); 
Prod. VII, 166-91; for Arabic romance, Arberry, The Ring of the Dove, 48-51, ‘On 
Falling in Love through a Description’; Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, VIII,3, ed. 
L. Schopen, E. Bekker (CSHB 1829) I,293f., for Eudokia Palaiologina, wife of Con- 
stantine Palaiologos in Thessalonika, whose beauty, wit and charm were such that 
many fell in love with her on hearing her described. 

84. GRO 1,243-4; ESC 119-22 (cf. AND 462-3,470-2). 

85. GRO 1,75-6,85 (cf. AND 325). For a woman's honour in Arabia, see Beeston, 
Johnston et al., Arabic Literature, 397; Galatariotou, Structural Oppositions, 44f., 
51f., ‘The attitude to women in Digenes is very like the one generally prevailing in 
Byzantium; except that it appears to have shifted a step further in the frontier areas, 
with a much more polarised conception of gender roles and gender relations than 
appear in the rest of Byzantium'. Female honour in the work depends primarily on 
the wealth and nobility of the girl's family and her personal, i.e. sexual, honour. 
For Eudokia, see below n. 111. 

86. GRO 1,308; ESC 166 (cf. AND 535-7). 
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ings had any specific object; the chaste heroine presumably 
does not bestow her love until she knows that the end of it is 
honourable, and her prudence keeps it strictly under control. 
Similarly, Eudokia makes much of her shamelessness when she 
elopes with Digenes,9? but first ensures before she jumps from 
the window that she has his solemn oath that she will be his lawful 
wife.? Eudokia, like her mother-in-law Irene before her, has 
had a very proper and secluded upbringing,?? and it is with dif- 
ficulty that Digenes can even persuade her to lean out of the win- 
dow so he can see her, before he proposes marriage.?! This 
highlights the extreme constraints of behaviour which the romance 
presumes for young girls.? In contrast to the prudence of 
Eudokia, the daughter of the Emir Haplorrabdes, who for three 
years has loved a captive of her father, elopes with him in boy's 
dress, with the approval of her mother, believing implicitly in 
the promise of marriage he has given her. Unhappily she is less 
fortunate than Eudokia for he has deceived her and abandons 
her to be found later by Digenes, and she is much concerned with 
the shamelessness of her behaviour.” Seeing her love for her 


87. AND 276-1. For the prophecy that [rene must be secluded in a splendid palace 
and not be allowed to fall in love at the age of twelve because she will be carried 
off by an Emir, her sight of a picture of Eros which makes her susceptible to Love's 
power, and her enslavement to Eros in a dream, see M.J. Jeffreys, Astrological Pro- 
logue, 376-8. 

88. GRO IV,501-22 (cf. AND 1934-7). 

89. GRO IV,573-83; ESC 902-11 (cf. AND 1976-86). For this feature of the oath 

in twelfth century romance also, see Eug. 111,398-400; Makr. X1,6; cf. Xenophon 
of Ephesos, I,xi,4f. (Dalmeyda, Les Ephésiaques, 15). Digenes’ father, the Emir, had 
indeed already proposed the marriage, and presumably therefore approved of the 
elopement and the alliance (GRO IV,301-9). 
90. AND 77-123 (Irene); GRO IV,492-500 (Eudokia), ‘ob tiv okiàv 86& thv éurv 
tic idsiv HEWEN,/ povis obeis uou fixouogv Tj cuvtuxíac óAoG,/ Ob yéAotoG 
ueiacua, ob Baóiopuarog yógov/ tis Bvpidog ob8énors thv KEMaATV nou TyoV, 
àAXotpioig áOéatov &gavtijv Gietfipouv:/ Extd<¢ YAP pov tv GvYYEVOV kai TOV 
yvwotav iSiwv,/ obdeic pov cide nONOTE TPOGMNov yapaxtijpa,/ tae tmpoboa 
axpiBi tiv npénoucav rap8Évorc.' 

91. GRO IV,331-48 (cf. AND 1746-57). For the comparable modesty and seclusion 
of twelfth century romance heroines, see above n. 40. 

92. So concerned is the girl that all be respectable that she is deeply ashamed that 
Digenes has not let any great retinue of hers accompany them to his father's house; 
GRO IV,808-15 (cf. AND 2206-18); for her massive dowry, and its importance, see 
GRO IV,704-27. 

93. GRO V,66-149 (cf. AND 2551-670). 
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deserter, Digenes comments conventionally, ‘kai tote mp@tov 
ënaðov &yánnv yovaikeiav/ 0gpuotépav Kata TOAD UnapyEtv 
TOV &ppévov'/ POEiper SE LGAAOV üOgonoc Kai rapávouog 
wits’, and, after raping her, an action which perhaps implies 
that her own conduct has put her beyond the pale of feminine 
decency, Digenes’ solution is for the couple to be married at once, 
thus preserving the girl’s reputation and status, and ignoring his 
own conduct. Maximo, who as an Amazon is independent of any 
male protection, is the second female whom Digenes meets who 
is not restricted by the social conventions whose preservation is 
so incumbent upon Irene and Eudokia. She is not, however, pro- 
miscuous, stating that she has saved her virginity for her con- 
queror,” and as she wishes to make their relationship perma- 
nent,” Digenes has to explain that this is impossible in view of 
his existing wife: *vóuipov Ex@ yauetňv eyevň xai opaítav,/ ñs 
ayannv ob8énote toAunoo &betijoar’.” He still however takes 
advantage of the seduction which she initiates, and the redactor 
of the Grottaferrata manuscript was so shocked by this that he 
made Digenes return and kill her, more from anger for the Girl's 
sake than any other — an unnecessary brutality, but one inserted 
as a sop to conventional morality.” 


94. GRO V,210-2. 

95. GRO VI,766-70; ESC 1563-6 (cf. AND 3780-5). For the Maximo episode see 
Trapp, Digenes Akrites, 65f. 

96. GRO VI,769f., ‘ob uóvoc pe éviknoac, ov pe dnoKepdiosic/ čke 66 pe Kai 
ovvepyov eic tobs brEevavtiouc’; cf. TRE 2654 (Mavrogordato, Digenes Akrites, 212; 
AND 3824). 

97. GRO VI, 773f.; ESC 1568-74 cited below in n. 111 stresses not his love but the 
girl’s family wealth and status; cf. AND 3788f. 

98. GRO VI,834-8; VIII,118-200. On Maximo see H. Grégoire, ‘L’Amazone Max- 
imo’, Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves 4 (1936) 
723-30. The Greek versions of the romance do not state whether Maximo loses her 
strength together with her virginity. See Grégoire, ibid., 725, and ‘Le Digénis russe’, 
in Russian Epic Studies, ed. Roman Jakobsen and Ernest J. Simmons (Philadelphia 
1949) 152f., ‘Maximo vaincue, désarmée, déshonorée par Digénis, perd sa force avec 
sa pudeur, et est chassée honteusement par les siens.' On barbarian women in the 
ancient novel, see Alexander Scobie, More Essays on the Ancient Romance and its 
Heritage (Meisenheim am Glan 1973) 19-34. For the Amazon-like heroines featured 
in the Arabic romances Dat-el-Hemma and ‘Umar b.Nu^màn, both of which are pro- 
bably based on material from the seventh and eighth centuries, see M. Canard, ‘Un 
personnage de roman arabo-byzantin', Revue Africaine (1932) 1-14, *Delhemma, 
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The same preoccupation with chastity is not expected of the 
heroes. The Emir obviously has no idea of marriage in mind when 
he initially abducts Irene, and it is only when he is inflamed by 
her tears and sighs, and reassured of her noble birth by her 
brothers, that he contemplates matrimony. His father, too, ap- 
parently occupied himself with abducting young Christian 
women.” Moreover the Emir has a harem of beauties back in 
Syria for whose love for others he still feels jealousy even after 
his marriage to Eudokia.!? No more is heard of his past wives 
and children but presumably they return en masse with his mother 
and the rest of the family to ‘Romania’, and from henceforth 
the Emir lives quietly with his single wife.!°! Digenes, when he 
begins to woo Eudokia, is entirely inexperienced in love, to such 
an extent that he tells her that she must show herself to him to 
teach him what love is,!? and his intentions towards her are 
always strictly honourable. He asks his father first to arrange a 
marriage, and on hearing that this has been tried and is out of 
the question, makes a proposal of marriage to the girl herself, 
which he repeats the next day, swearing frightful oaths that he 
will be true to her.!? Just as Eudokia's first thought, as she tells 


épopée arabe des guerres arabo-byzantines’, B 10 (1935) 283-300, ‘Delhemma, Sayyid 
Battal et ‘Omar an-No‘man’, B 12 (1937) 183-8 and ‘Les principaux personnages du 
roman de chevalerie arabe Dhat al-Himma wa-l-Battal’, Arabica 8 (1961) 158-73; 
Christides, An Arabo-Byzantine Novel, 558-65. 

99. GRO 11,64. Abduction is a common feature of this romance; GRO IV,294f.,965f.; 
V1,115-58; ESC 665-8,1151-6 (cf. AND 1619,1707f.), as of Arab works; see for ex- 
ample, Canard, Les principaux personnages, 161. In GRO there are four successful 
and six attempted bride thefts: see Andrew R. Dyck, ‘On Digenis Akritas Grottafer- 
rata Version Book 5’, GRBS 24 (1983) 186; Beaton, Digenes Akrites, 30-2. 

100. GRO II,87-8, 107-11; III, 127-9, *xai tà adtod xopáocia &An0OG uetà tékvov/ 
NEPLENAEKOVTO abTOV, &zATfjotoG KaTEpIAOLV,/ Kal xopicOfjivai an’ adtod odK 
H8erov 008’ Awe’; cf. AND 669. 

101. GRO I11,236-40 (cf. AND 1175-8). 

102. GRO IV,332-5, 'IIapákoyov, dupatia pov, äs 6o cov TÒ X&AXoc,/ dc EuPy 
tic thv KapditCav pov f] &xeipóc coo &yann’/ sim yàp véoc, óc pac: obk oia 
ti čv 6 nóðoç’, and see GRO IV, 545-6 (cf. AND 1747-9, 1966-74). Compare Eug. 
III, 105-6 (Charikles); Makr. 1,14 (Hysminias); for the ancient novel, Heliodoros, III,17 
(Rattenbury, Lumb, Les Éthiopiques, 1,120f.). 

103. GRO IV, 316-8, *T'vópioóv not, kopáoiov, Éxeic ue Eig voðv cov,/ Kai ei noðeig 
Kata noù tod AaPEiv oe yovaika:/ si 6" GAAGXOD TOV vodv ExEIG, TOAAG OD 
napakaAO oe’; cf. AND 1730-3. For the lack of such courtesy in the Russian ver- 
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her nurse, is that Digenes would make a good son-in-law,!™ so 
he too makes the position completely clear at the earliest possi- 
ble opportunity, shouting it out to the world that he is eloping 
with the girl to marry her, and commenting that his value as a 
son-in-law outweighs the indiscretion involved and will entirely 
absolve Eudokia from any blame in consenting to the elope- 
ment. !% 

Digenes' position with regard to his two extra-marital affairs 
is ambivalent. He definitely contravenes the strict rule of 
monogamy in the romance for which certain versions of the work 
condemn him and he condemns himself; on the other hand 
both are single occasions on which he falls by reason of tempta- 
tion, at first with an unwilling partner, the daughter of Haplor- 
rabdes, and the second with the Amazon Maximo who initiates 
the seduction. For the first sin, that of rape, he does penance 
by repeating the tale to others," and feels great shame on retur- 
ning to his girl, and feels he has wronged her also. On the se- 
copd occasion Maximo shares the moral responsibility and only 
in the Grottaferrata version does Digenes feel more than slight 
remorse for this episode whereupon his feelings of guilt impel 


sion see Grégoire, Le Digénis russe, 159, ‘Digénis, assex brutalement, la menace de 
mort, et lui donne le choix entre le sort d'une épouse volontaire et celui d'une esclave.’ 
For his oaths see GRO IV.577-83: ESC 902-11; n.89 above. 

104. GRO 1V,284-5; cf. AND 1698f., where it is the comment of Eudokia's nurse. 
105. GRO IV,550-3, ‘kai cuupiócouev Oeod vevae yaipovtes &jqo:/ ém todto 
yevvýńtopes xai oi coi ev~pavedaiy,/ yauBpod oiov rETÜynkav èv yvóos 
yeyovotes’/ xai obdeic dvetdiogt c£, WGAAOV 86& paKkapicel.’ See GRO IV,594-5; 
ESC 902-18, where marriage is not mentioned so explicitly (cf. AND 2090-8). Com- 
pare the emphasis on the matrimonial aims of the protagonists in the twelfth century 
romances above. 

106. GRO V,1-17,231-56; VI,605f. (cf. AND 2450-6, 2750-73, 3806-12). This self- 
condemnation is mostly absent in the account of ESC 1561-78, nor does this version 
mention the episode of the daughter of Haplorrabdes. 

107. GRO V,15-7. In this version he is only fifteen years old, presumably to help 
excuse his conduct (GRO V,24). Dyck, On Digenis Akritas, 187, suggests that the 
daughter of Haplorrabdes was in fact the bride of Digenes in an alternative version, 
which was ‘one of several competing versions of Digenes’ winning of his wife’. Its 
incorporation into a version in which Digenes is already married would thus necessitate 
this episode being altered into one of his extra-marital affairs. 

108. GRO V,281-9 (cf. AND 2797-803). 
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him to return and murder her.! In general Digenes and 
Eudokia choose to live together in isolation, and their life both 
in the wild with four servants only, and later in their magnifi- 
cent palace on the Euphrates, offers little opportunity for other 
relationships or contacts. The work clearly expresses the 
significance of the marriage tie and of emotional fidelity: a cou- 
ple should be inseparable and live together, satisfied with each 
other’s companionship till death. Digenes states this quite clearly 
when their relationship is threatened from outside, counselling 
Eudokia not to fear the apelates as no man has the power to part 
them,!!° and without hesitation telling Maximo that he can not 
possibly leave his own wife for her, as she would have him do, 
since Eudokia is suited to him on grounds even apart from their 
love.!!! 

In Digenes Akrites therefore chastity is regarded as an essen- 
tial prerequisite for any heroine, and for heroes too, where possi- 
ble, who should be faithful to their wives, though temporary af- 
fairs are permissible and not unexpected. The natural end of any 


109. GRO V1,827-38; ESC 1561-78; cf. AND 3825-52; Galatariotou, Structural Op- 
positions, 59-62. See AND 3821 for his farewell to Maximo, ‘“Yraye, KOpn uou, 
KaAOc, uf pov AAnopovions’. These extra-marital affairs, while recalling those of 
Klitophon (Achilles Tatios, V,27; Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, 110) and Daphnis (Longos, 
III, 18-19; Dalmeyda, Longus Pastorales, 66f.), are alien to the morality of Byzan- 
tine romance, where the most shocking incidents are tentative pre-marital attempts 
on their fianceé’s virtue by Charikles and Hysminias (Eug. VIII,86-94; Makr. V,17). 
110. GRO VI,142-3. See ESC 1304-7 where this is his reply to Philopappos; cf. AND 
2994f. 

111. GRO VI,771-4 (cf. AND 3786-9). The grounds given in ESC 1568-73 are based, 
significantly, on social conventions rather than sexual morality, and take into ac- 
count the girl's wealth and family background and thus her suitability as a wife, ‘Ma 
tov Osóv,  Ma&i o6, ox čv’ tò ¿vôúunuá cov/ tiv kópnv Thy EyYM quio, TÖV 
ebyevav brapyet,/ Exe yàp TAODTOS üxeipov Kai cuyyevobc EvddEous,/ Kai d6ÉAqu 
NOAVOPEKTIKG Kai GbEAQoUSs NAOVvGIOUS,/ Kai xávrac EEnpvioato kai petà WEvav 
HAGev,/ xai ó Osdg 6 navtwv Suvatds abtóc và Las yopion.’ See George Huxley, 
‘Antecedents and Context of Digenes Akrites, GRBS 15 (1974) 336, ‘The poet 
understands the significance of dowries in strengthening the ties between powerful 
families, though the hero claims that he desires Eudokia only for her beauty (G1695); 
the bonds are made tighter still when the contract for the dowry was completed with 
the emir (G1844) and the general and his family presented other magnificent gifts 
(G1845-82).' Cf. Galatariotou, Structural Oppositions, 44, ‘. . .the Girl decides to 
elope with her suitor only after she realises that he is t@v evyev@v Kai tàv 
RrAovewtatav (GRO IV,323-5). 
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love affair is marriage, indeed the redactor of the Grottaferrata 
manuscript is so concerned with chastity that he inadvertently 
marries the Emir and Irene twice, the second time on the Emir’s 
return, and only an Amazon can avoid these moral standards 
because as a barbarian or ‘exotic’ personage she is not within 
the scope of the poem’s moral and sexual conventions, although 
the liberated behaviour of Maximo was obviously not to the taste 
of some of the audience. This emphasis on chastity and fidelity 
does not of course preclude a strong element of eroticism inherent 
in the poem.!? All the protagonists are especially marked out 
and made for love by their outstanding beauty, and it is 
understood that they are to enjoy the pleasures love can give.!? 
The aim of the work is to unite the two couples, the Emir and 
Irene and Digenes and Eudokia, and love is the primary rationale 
of their existence; the heroic borderer, Digenes, prefers dalliance 
with his wife to any more martial or nationalistic pursuits, and 
the description of their lifestyle, in their solitary tents or in their 
splendid palace, implies the erotic delights to be enjoyed there 
by the protagonists.!!^ In the meadow, before the episode with 
the '6pákov', Digenes is lying asleep while the girl sprinkles him 
with rosewater, and when this is interrupted by the attacks of 
the ‘dragon’ and the lion, Digenes plays the lute while Eudokia 


112. GRO 111,329. For an example of erotic description in Arabic works, see The 
Ring of the Dove, 68-70. Von Grunebaum, The Arab Contribution to Troubadour 
Poetry, 143, 'Sensuality though bridled is strongly in evidence — the Arab tradition 
of viewing love-experience in retrospect enables the poet to keep within rigorous stan- 
dards of decency without forcing him into insincerity in the portrayal of his attitude'. 
113. The Emir, for example, has a gaze full of love (GRO 1,35) as does the ybung 
Irene, AND 135-8, ‘tå áta ths ónópavpa, dokv broyeAodoay,/ éotaCaaww tov 
Epwta uè 16 ávanétaoud TNG,/ éyépaow yAvKUtTHTA EpwatiKdaV yapitwv/ Kai 
navtote cig Epwta hoav napadopéva’. 

114. See Littlewood, Romantic Paradises, 95-114, esp.111f. For the role of gardens 
and meadows in Arabic poetry see von Grunebaum, ‘The Response to Nature in Arabic 
poetry’, Journal of Near Eastern Studies (1945) 145-51 and ‘Aspects of Arabic Ur- 
ban Literature’, Islamic Studies 8 (1969) 293; for the Islamic garden as part of celestial 
paradise, see The Islamic Garden (Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium on the History of 
Landscape Architecture IV), ed. Elisabeth B. Macdougall and Richard Ettinghausen 
(Washington 1976) esp.13-39. For gardens and garden imagery in learned romance, 
see Littlewood, Romantic Paradises, 97-113; Prod.V1,291-305; Eug. IV,276-9,330-41; 
VI,566-71, VIII,84-130; Makr. 11,7-9; IV,21-3; V,17. 
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sings a lovesong to his music.!? In their palace, the reader is 
again expected to conceive of the magnificent garden as a scene 
for dalliance, while within the palace the girl is accustomed to 
sing and dance delightfully.! No other occupation is suggested 


for the couple but pleasure. ‘Ottw yov yaipovtec Kad’ 


ékdotnv ńuépav’.! 


Like Digenes and Eudokia, the Emir and Irene live a secluded 
and pleasurable life. The depth of their passion is shown on their 
parting and reunion, for at their separation they fondly and 
endlessly kiss and embrace drenched with tears, despite the sur- 
rounding crowd,!!? the Emir sings a love-song on his departure 
emphasizing the haste with which he will travel and the speed 
with which he will return under whatever adverse conditions to 
his beloved, and he arrives home to a rapturous reunion with 
Irene, during which both faint, entwined with each other, and 
have to be revived with water. Once recovered, they turn to kisses 
and sweet endearments,!? and such passionate scenes recur 


115. GRO VI,42f.; VI,15-44,100-8; ESC 1139-50 (cf. AND 2833-83); see GRO V1,105-8, 
*Ebyapictó tà Épon yAvKbv Sovtt pot xópkav,/ Kai xaípo Paoirevovoa, unóéva 
Qopouuévn,/ Kpivov bnapyet ebOaAÉG, ufjAov ueuopiouévov,/ Kai ós póóov 
navevoopov OéAyge pov tiv kapótav' (cf. AND 2955-61). 

116. GRO VH,8-41; ESC 1618-94; cf. AND 3904-31. The garden has the usual features 
of a wall, a river, fruits, flowers, and birds of all kinds. For Eudokia, see GRO 
VII,160-73 (AND 4200-12) and for music and dancing girls see GRO IV,890-2. In 
AND 4232, they even had the delights of a *Aoutpó' together, and an exotic bath 
was also built for Irene as a child (AND 114-21). For the bath as an erotic feature 
of later romance, see Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe, 11.787-804, for which see below 
n. 179. 

117. GRO VII.159. Although Digenes is said to have done many martial deeds (GRO 
IV,968-70; VIL,5f.,193-229; ESC 1609-14,1688-92; cf. AND 3892-8,4285-357), in 
current versions of the work he instigates nothing after his marriage, but only fights 
when provoked by an attack on Eudokia. See ESC 1299-1301, for his reply to Philopap- 
pos’ offer of partnership, ‘éy@ povoyevýg ciar xai uóvog 0610 óðeúsıv/ Kai uóvnv 
Kópnv ÉAapa Kai tinota ob xpriGo./ IIoré pov ok éovvibica àvéópayaOciv uè 
&AXovG"; cf., for his desire for solitude and lack of social commitment, GRO IV,956-9; 
(referring to his elopement) IV,374. 

118. GRO 11,263-70,280-6; TRE 1030-36 (Mavrogordato, Digenes Akrites, 82); ESC 
467-81; cf. AND 884-906. Irene's gift of a ring as a love token to the Emir is paralleled 
by Eudokia's gift to Digenes, GRO IV,364f. (cf. AND 1778f.). 

119. GRO 1II,22-6; ESC 487-93; cf. AND 911-4. Compare the love songs of Digenes, 
GRO 1V,256-8,401-4,432-5; ESC 839-43,847-51 (cf. AND 1677-9,1844-8,1866-71). 
For the Emir's return to Irene, see GRO 111,288-93, *£o(Ae yap ô dunpas tobs 
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elsewhere in the romance.'”? Digenes and Eudokia indulge in 
similar behaviour during the course of their elopement, first when 
Eudokia jumps from the window into his arms, then after Digenes 
defeats the force sent against him,"?! and finally before he takes 
her to his home.!? In all these kissing scenes Eudokia is a will- 
ing participant, and their future is one given over to the joys of 
love; indeed all nature joins in the celebrations. This loving 
relationship continues after marriage, "^ all their expectations of 
joy are fulfilled, and they live many years in mutual hap- 
piness.!?° 

The two extra-marital affairs in which Digenes is involved are 
more illustrative of lust than of love and provide a more explicit, 
if less romantic or idealised, description of sexual relationships 
than that given in the portrayal of the protagonists’ marriages. 
The daughter of Haplorrabdes, who eloped with her father’s 
prisoner having despoiled her father of much wealth and por- 
table property while her mother lay dying, is quite specific about 


6pbarpods TÄS kópnc,/ NEpITAEKETO aùthv, ue9" HSovis Hpwta:/ ‘Ms Exes, qi 
uou TO yAoKÜ, návteprvóv pov SapuddAiw;/ nado sxe, orate woyn, &un 
napapviia,/ mepiotepa pov navteprve, navopatóv pov SévSpov,/ peta tod cod 
&vOrnuatoc, téxvov tod nauroðńtov;’. Cf. ESC 583-5; AND 1237-47. For other 
examples of endearments or expressions of love as in the love-songs see GRO IV ,765-7; 
ESC 833-51; AND 1959-74,2164,2955-7. Many of these endearments have an obviously 
erotic significance; for the apple see A.R. Littlewood, ‘The Symbolism of the Apple 
in Byzantine Literature’, JóB 23 (1974) 48f. 

120. Cf. GRO III,127-9, where the Emir is lovingly kissed by his harem. 

121. GRO IV,588-91; ESC 912-6 (cf. AND 1991-3); GRO IV,649-52, ‘Kai ¿x tod 
innov kataßàs xoi popia quaicac/ "Exe ue, kópn návrepnve, AndSE1ew TOV 
Epyov’./ ‘H 8& kópn tov &youpov wmpaifovaa mAEov,/ fj8écc ùneðéxeto quad tov 
TOÙG vógouc.* 

122. GRO IV,783f., ‘prArjpatdés te Ka8apod fj6éoc xopgoO£vtec/ Kai yalpovtEes 
SimdSevov wed’ Hdoviic peyaAnc.’ 

123. GRO IV,832-40; ESC 1061f.; cf. AND 2238-42. 

124. GRO VI,170, after Digenes defeats Philopappos and his gang, who try to ab- 
duct Eudokia, she washes him with rosewater while he calms her fears, ‘kai pupia 
qiATcavteg fAGonev ei tiv tévdav.’ There is then a suggestive gap until the next 
day (cf. AND 3016-7); for their kisses see also ESC 1593f.; AND 3029,3826. 
125. As even the reivers wish for them, GRO VI,305-7; cf. AND 2806-7. Their only 
regret is childlessness, GRO VII,179-82. It is presumably the fact that Irene and 
Eudokia are married to their lovers that permits them an open, un-Byzantine 
demonstrativeness in their affections, not displayed by the heroines of twelft^ cen- 
tury romance who are restricted to the conventionally modest behaviour of young 
unmarried girls. 
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the relationship she enjoyed with her treacherous ‘Roman’ lover 
who had promised to marry her, but after a brief period of 
romance deserted her: ‘kai tpsic àvazavcápnevoi NUEPAS TE kai 
vóxtac,/ &patiKas petaBorkac tedodvtes åkopéotwg’.! 6 
Digenes’ own assault on the girl, who has thus outraged the 
bounds of female modesty and propriety, is powerfully 
understated and not explictly narrated, nor does Digenes appear 
to feel guilt or remorse for his brutual action, except in so far 
as he has transgressed against Eudokia as his wife," while the 
affair with Maximo, herself a most willing partner, is clearly 
described, his subsequent return and murder of her highlighting 
the view of the danger of uncontrolled female sexuality. 7? As 
far as Digenes is concerned, all the circumstances are so adapted 
as to further not his heroic deeds, but his love affair with Eudokia, 
and the descriptions first of the meadow and then of the palace 
and garden in which they dwell have a decidedly sensuous effect. 
The seclusion too of the girls, Irene and Eudokia, has an erotic 
edge to it. Love, for the couples around whom this romance 
revolves, is an intrinsic element of their marriage and of their 
lives, spent in a paradisiacal setting with idyllic features and far 
from the problems of the real world. 

Unlike the heroines of the twelfth century novel, who show 
themselves at least the equals of their lovers in initiative and 
decisiveness (not that that is much) and play as important a part 


126. GRO V,112f. (cf. AND 2598-9). Galatariotou, Structural Oppositions, 58, ‘As 
a transgressor of the female norm, Haplorrabdes’ daughter is a rebel towards patriar- 
chal authority’. 

127. GRO V,242-56 (cf. AND 2758-67). See Galatariotou, Structural Oppostions, 
63f. for evidence of tensions and mistrust between Digenes and the Girl in GRO. 
128. GRO VI,777-85 (cf. AND 3792-821). The version of ESC (1561-78) is very abrupt 
(1575f.), ‘Kai énéCevoa tov paŭpov pov kai Xóa T’ ápuatá uov/ Kai tò éncObua 
Å Ma&ygob yopyóv tfi; tò Exoika’). Compare GRO VI,782-5, ‘kai 6 yitòv tS 
Matwmotcs onfipxev ápaxvéónc,/ návta kaðánep Econtpov évégaive tà LEAN, / 
Kai tobe paotobs mpoKUntovtas pikpóv pti TOV otépvav./ Kai &tpw6n uou 1} 
woxn, Opaia yàp brijpye.’ M.J. Jeffreys Digenis Akritas Manuscript Z, 173, n. 2, 
points out that Z softens the crudity of Maximo’s offer of herself to Digenis, in ac- 
cordance with the changes due to the manuscript’s moral tone elsewhere: see AND 
3803-5, ‘Xaipoic 62onótnga 6 £uóc', £xávo pov Spapotoa/ '800An cov Svtwes yéyova 
Ti tob xoAéuou túxn./ Kai xeïpa pov thv Sebiav hSéacq Kategirer’; and 
cf. ibid.,3810-2. 
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in instigating the love affair and participating in the subsequent 
action, Eudokia plays a more passive role, and, as her usual name 
‘the Girl’ implies, is important because she is the girl whom 
Digenes loves rather than because of any distinct characterisa- 
tion in her own right, and her role in the work is to motivate heroic 
action by Digenes for her rescue and protection and to provide 
an erotic element in her scenes of dalliance with her husband. 
The work also differs from the Byzantine novel in the difference 
of latitude allowed to hero and heroine. Of the two opportunities 
given to Digenes to indulge in extra-marital sex, he takes advan- 
tage of both with little or no hesitation, even though the work 
shows him as ashamed of his actions in retrospect. Eudokia’s role 
as heroine in contrast is much diminished. In addition, it is signifi- 
cant that in this romance the narrative of the lovers’ adventures 
does not end with marriage, which merely serves as the commence- 
ment of the lovers’ relationship which lasts until death. The tales 
of both Irene and the Emir and Digenes and Eudokia continue 
after marriage, and this is a distinct departure from the ancient 
novel, and from Byzantine learned romance. It is perhaps to be 
assumed that in the ancient novel the lovers have no career after 
marriage but their relationship with each other, which is all im- 
portant, but in Digenes Akrites not only is any prolonged con- 
tact between the unmarried couple unthinkable, but the marital 
relationship is not in itself considered to be sufficient occupa- 
tion for a hero, though to Digenes himself, in the versions of the 
work which are extant, the hours of dalliance with his girl are 
of more importance than other, more heroic. or altruistic, ac- 
tivities,? and this may doubtless represent both social con- 
ditions on the borders and the mentality and priorities of the 
Byzantine military aristocracy, themselves influenced in literary 
tastes and conventions by interaction with Arab culture. The 
romance enshrines the ideals and fantasies of an aristocratic 
society: heroism, adventure, wealth, military prowess, erotic 
dalliance, chastity (for women) and a sensuous landscape with 
no obtrusive responsibilities — a world perhaps not too far 


129. For the traces of a more martial tradition in which Digenes is both a great war- 
rior and a peace-maker, see n. 117 above. 
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removed from social reality, for those fortunate enough to en- 
joy such a lifestyle. 

If the learned romances represent the fantasies of a scholarly 
intelligentsia, and Digenes Akrites those of a military and 
aristocratic élite, the popular verse romances perhaps reflect the 
morality of the common man triumphant.!*° These romances 
were created, like Digenes, in a bi-cultural milieu, only in this 
case apparently owing much to Frankish influence,! together 
with other vernacular works, some lacking in love-interest, others 
showing the appeal that love-themes had for their audience. Of 
those adapted or translated from Western European originals 
notably important are the Arthurian fragment the Old Knight,'*? 


130. For a general survey of the vernacular romances and their milieu see M.J. Jef- 
freys, ‘The Literary Emergence of Vernacular Greek’, Mosaic 8 (1975) 171-93; n. 
143 below. 

131. See Jeffreys, ibid., 189f. For social interaction between the two cultures, see 
D. Jacoby, ‘The Encounter of Two Societies: Western Conquerors and Byzantines 
in the Peloponnese after the Fourth Crusade’, AHR 78 (1973) 873-906; Denis A. 
Zakythinos, Le despotat grec de Morée: vie et institutions (London 1975) 
esp. 1-45,146-226; Peter Topping, ‘Co-Existence of Greeks and Latins in Frankish 
Morea and Venetian Crete’, XVe Congrès international d'études byzantines | (Athens 
1976) 3-23 (= Studies on Latin Greece A.D. 1205-1715 (Variorum, London 1977) 
XI); and George Ostrogorsky, Pour l'histoire de la feodalité byzantine (Brussels 1954). 
In general, Greek-speaking lands under the control of westerners are hypothesized 
as the most logical places for these ‘adaptations’ to have originated. For a general 
discussion, see Bórje Knós, ‘A propos de l'influence francaise sur la littérature 
néohellenique du moyen áge', Mélanges de Philologie Romane offerts à M. Karl 
Michaélsson (Goteborg 1952) 281-91; Johannes Irmscher, ‘Les origines de la littérature 
populaire neó-grecque dans les iles ioniennes', BF 5 (1979) 147-57; J.B. Bury, Romances 
of Chivairy on Greek Soil (Oxford 1911) 4, ‘it was a matter of course that the new 
literature of the twelfth century. . . the Provengal romances of adventure and the 
tales of the Arthurian cycle, should have circulated at the courts of the barons who 
ruled in Hellenic lands'. For Greek borrowings of Frankish feudal terms in the Morea 
and elsewhere, such as óuávtGo, kovptecia, vrána, AiCloc and oie, see Henry, Renée 
Kahane, ‘The Western Impact on Byzantium: the Linguistic Evidence’, DOP 36 
(1982-3) 127-53. 

132. An undated fragment of some 307 lines (of probably the end of the 13th. cen- 
tury) adapted into archaizing language from the beginning of the compilation of Rusti- 
ciano da Pisa on the Arthurian cycle; see P. Breillat, ‘La table ronde en Orient: le 
poème grec du Vieux Chevalier’, Mélanges d'Archéologie et d'Historie de |’ École 
Frangaise de Rome 55 (1938) 308-40; P. Speck, ‘Der *'Schriftsteller'" Palamedes’, 
JOB 18 (1969) 89-99; Beck, Geschichte, 138, K. Mitsakis' suggestion (‘Palamedes’, 
BZ 59 (1966) 5-7) that this might be the tip of a submerged Arthurian cycle was refuted 
by Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, ‘Further Notes on Palamedes', BZ 61 (1968) 251-3. This 
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the lengthy love and adventure epic the War of Troy,!? the 
Theseid, which similarly demonstrates the interest in tales of love, 
heroism, tournaments and the rhetoric of lovers in literary circles 
of the late fifteenth century,?^ and the popular tale of 
Apollonios of Tyre,'*> to which may be added the Troas and 


piece, which shows that themes of love and aventure were certainly of interest to the 
general public, deals with the adventure of Brannor le Brun, the old knight and giant, 
who comes to the court of King Arthur and duels with the most renowned of his 
knights (Palamedes, Gawain, Tristan and Lancelot). While the fragment dwells 
primarily on the jousting, the old knight is accompanied by a beauteous girl who 
is to be the prize for the victor. 

133. A faithful 14th. century translation of the whole of Benoit de Ste. Maure's c.30-000 
line romance Roman de Troie (composed c.1165 and dedicated to Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine) into 14,369 political verses as ‘O IIóAÀeuog tri; Tpwddoc. For its sources see 
Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, ‘The Judgement of Paris in Late Byzantine Literature’, B 48 
(1978) 115-7 and ‘The Manuscripts and Sources of the War of Troy’, Actes du XIVe 
Congrés International des Études Byzantines. Bucharest 1971 3 (Bucharest 1976) 91-4. 
For a discussion of the work as a transitional text between oral and literary composi- 
tion, see E.M., M.J. Jeffreys, ‘The Traditional Style of Early Demotic Greek Verse’, 
BMGS 5 (1979) 115-39, updated in ‘The Style of Byzantine Popular Poetry: Recent 
Work', Okeanos: Essays Presented to Ihor evcenko (Harvard Ukrainian Studies VII; 
Cambridge Mass. 1984) 316, ‘Our minds have been changed by editing the huge 
romance, the War of Troy, which has five major manuscripts and two substantial 
fragments. Its more than 14,000 lines are a fairly close translation. . . and can only 
result from a single act of translation made in a purely literary way from text to text’; 
Beck, Geschichte, 138f. For an edition in preparation (E.M. Jeffreys, M. 
Papathomopoulos), see M. Papathomopoulos, ‘L’ édition critique du IIóAepnosg tfi 
Tpaoá60c: problèmes méthodologiques’, in Neograeca Medii Aevi, Text und Ausgabe, 
ed. H. Eideneier (Cologne 1987) 279-84. 

134. For the close Cretan translation of Boccaccio's Teseide dated probably to the 
late fifteenth century, and a partial transcription and study of the printed edition 
of 1529, see Frederick Henry Marshall, ‘The Greek Theseid', BZ 30 (1929-30) 131-42; 
E. Follieri, ‘La versione in greco volgare del Teseida del Boccaccio, Studi Bizantini 
e Neoellenici 7 (1953) 67-77; G. Spadaro, ‘Sul Teseida neogreco’, Folia Neohellenica 
2 (1977) 157-60; Beck Geschichte, 139f.; Gareth Morgan, ‘Cretan Poetry: Sources 
and Inspiration’, Kpytikà Xpoviká 14 (1960) 253-70. The Theseid, which consists 
of twelve books and over twelve hundred lines, bears great resemblance to the 
Erotokritos in theme and expression, as, for example, in the long laments of the lovers 
and the lengthy descriptions of a great tournament and may possibly have influenced 
Kornaros. Certainly it is witness to the degree of popularity enjoyed by prolix and 
stereotyped tales of love and adventure during the fifteenth century and later despite 
the fact that in the printed version the publishers 'tried to change its popular language 
into a jargon that must have been acceptable only to the most arrant pedants. . . 
It was not a complete aesthetic failure, though its faults are egregious and painful’ 
(ibid., 263). 

135. On the Byzantine adaptation (c.1400) of the Hellenistic romance of Apollonios 
of Tyre, thirteen editions of which were printed between 1534 and 1805, and its possible 
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Alexander poems for neither of which a prototype in Western 
European literature has been traced. Besides these, the six 
verse romances represent the escapism of a popular culture — 
romance for everyman — which shows much greater laxity of 
morality than its predecessors in Byzantine romance. Of works 
apart from the verse romances, the 7roas is certainly here the 
most relevant to the discussion of morality in vernacular romance, 
for, in addition to its romantic subject matter, unlike the other 
works it follows not a literary model but a jumble of amorphous 
legends at the discretion of the poet-narrator, and betrays a 
typically popular interest in illicit love and courtly life within a 
milieu reminiscent of the verse romances. This mélange of stories 
includes the visit of Paris, exiled from Troy, to Sparta disguised 
as a monk, where he seduces Helen and flees with her to Troy 
once she becomes pregnant. Helen is of course more beautiful 
than any other woman in the world, and renowned for her charms. 
Surrounded by the trappings of imperial majesty, and possessed 
of the power of conquering all hearts at first sight, she is fought 
for by all the kings of the world, and finally won by Menelaos. 
When Paris, shipwrecked, and dressed as a monk arrives there, 
he is soon spotted as a man of noble birth, reclothed, and breaks 
lances with them all, being of course undefeated, whereupon Helen 
at one glance is infatuated. Her music and playing, in which Paris 
is equally if not more adept, enraptures him, and during Menelaos’ 
absence they carry on their affair for four months. Helen then 
becomes pregnant and they decide to flee to Troy, Helen disguised 
in men’s clothes. It is clear indeed that Helen is the initiator of 


links with the Apollonio di Tiro of Antonio Pucci, see Morgan, Cretan Poetry, 379-93; 
G. Kechagioglou, ‘Tia má véa ék600n tov AnmoAA@viov. Tlapatnproeic Kat 
npotdoeic’, Neograeca Medii Aevi, ed. Eideneier, 179-203; Beck, Geschichte, 133-8; 
for the latest edition of the two principal Latin recensions, and the history and transmis- 
sion of the romance, see G.A.A. Kortekaas, Historia Apollonii Regis Tyri (Groningen 
1984). 

136. For the Troas, an anonymous version of the legends concerning Troy, probably 
composed at a later date than the War of Troy and with little if no connection with 
it in subject matter, see the edition of L. Nørgaard, O.L. Smith, A Byzantine Iliad, 
The Text of Par. Suppl. Gr.926 (Copenhagen 1975). For the Alexander romance, 
a popular version of the romance of Pseudo-Kallisthenes, see Beck, Geschichte, 133-5. 
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the affair," and that the tone of the work is entirely medieval 
and typical of the romance tastes of the time, tending to the more 
pragmatic outlook, quite alien to the rhetoric of learned romance, 
as, for example, when the lovers, newly met, ponder how they 
might arrange a suitable assignation (‘næs và 'Dpouv tónov itv, 
nOG va 'Bpouv povagia/ Kai và xAnpooouv yALUKaGLOV 
AAHAS TOD Epwtov;’), nor does this work present any more 
analytical view of sexual relationships than the verse romances, 
Paris acting to some degree, but rather perfunctorily, like a love- 
sick swain and courtly lover.?? The poet-narrator has clearly 
modelled his subject matter to the popular demand of his 
audience, as the emphasis on romance motifs makes clear, and 
the theme of adultery, handled with courtly overtones, gives the 
romance a strong resemblance to the tone of Western European 
works.!3? While it is possible that by the fourteenth century 
moral standards were easing, as is certainly apparent in popular 
literature of the period,!^ it would perhaps be too bold a state- 


137. Troas 651-60,661-5,692-7. Cf. the daughter of Haplorrabdes, her disguise in men's 
clothing, and her flight from home and disregard of social and moral values. For 
Helen's fear on discovering her pregnancy and of her husband's anger, see ibid.,724-33. 
138. Troas, 696f.;682-5 Paris plays to Helen: ‘yovatiota 80UXottKkà 6 IIápig 
éxpooxbva,/ ó IIópig &npookÜvnoev Kai tò naryvidw nailer/ xapá&eva Kai 
ebpopoa &AXÓtpiov matyvidw,/ Kai SitAOTPINADEpMTAs EoEBN otv voxnv TNS. . .". 
The secrecy and concealment necessary in the relationship is also stressed, 663f.,727. 
Cf. 714-20, where after the consummation of their relationship (‘ £totev, énenAnpoce 
tà TOD Qpiktob rob “Epov’) he tells her that he has entered Paradise, that he was 
before as if blind, is walking on air, and feels like ruler of the world. The poet is 
also aware of the affair of Briseis and Chryseis (805-49), and has brought in the scene 
of Achilles in girl’s clothes (850-77), a transposition from his stay on Skyros as a 
youth, and in reducing nine years of the war to 7 lines (878-84), has given the setting 
especially the Greek camp a flavour of a medieval tournament rather than a full- 
scale and bloody war. 

139. Nérgaard, Smith, Byzantine Iliad, 8, ‘Like the Byzantine Achilleid this is essen- 
tially an exploitation of a Homeric hero in the framework of the Byzantine romance. 
But unlike the Byzantine Achilles the Paris of our ndAgpog is always recognisable 
as an elaboration of the classical figure’. It is however true that the work shows very 
decidedly medieval overtones, and Paris in his jousting, musical skill and amorous 
nature is little akin to his classical predecessor. 

140. For a certain freedom of morals and frankness about sexual matters which 
becomes apparent in the 14th century, see Angeliki E. Laiou, ‘The Role of Women 
in Byzantine Society’, JóB 31/1 (1981) 259. This increased frankness, which already 
appears in the epic-romance Digenes Akrites, is evident primarily in popular literature, 
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ment to imply that these romances more closely reflect social reali- 
ty and it may well be the case that Western influence inspired 
a loosening both of conventional literary standards and of the 
morality presented in such works,!*! and this difference in tone 
must at least in part be attributed to the influence of or contact 
with Western European romance traditions. Certainly these 
Byzantine popular romances would hardly have been reiterated 
in such stereotyped forms — for like their predecessors in learned 
romance these works too have not escaped criticism!? — had 
not this literary form and its concepts and themes (including those 


such as the Aijyyaicg ro HopikoAóyov, ed. Wilhelm Wagner, Carmina Graeci Medii 
Aevi (Leipzig 1874) 199-202; the /Taióiógpaatoc dujynaic vv (dv tev tetpanddwv, 
ed. V. Tsiouni (Munich 1972) and the I7ovAoAóyoc, ed. Isabella Tsavaris (Athens 
1987), and the eroticism and sexual innuendo in these texts can not be attributed to 
the Western European influences which may have affected the increased freedom of 
morals in the popular verse romances. Eroticism was however an important feature 
of 12th century romance and it is significant that the most Byzantine verse romance, 
Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe, contains the greatest degree of erotic innuendo, though 
conventional standards of morality are upheld. But the early 15th. century satire, 
Mazaris’ Journey to Hades (Arethusa Monographs V; Buffalo 1975), in which liaisons 
with prostitutes and love affairs are recounted with vigour, describes behaviour which 
contravenes all Byzantine conventions and standards of sexual morality. 

141. E.M. Jeffreys, The Comnenian Background, 483, ‘It seems to me very probable 
that it was an awareness of the literary vigour of the vernaculars in the West that 
loosened Byzantine stylistic conventions'. 

142. Beck, Marginalia, 64, calls them ‘a very fourteenth century-like flight from the 
gloomy present into the world of fairy tales’; Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, ‘The Later Greek 
Verse Romances: a Survey’, Byzantina Australiensia 1 (1981) 118, ‘You will be disap- 
pointed if you turn to them for a delicate use of language, for subtle delineation of 
character or deep insights into human emotion. You will find instead conventionally 
improbably plots, brightly coloured but cardboard scenery, couched in the jog-trot 
rhythms of the political verse with a repetitious vocabulary’; and see E.M., M.J. Jef- 
freys, The Traditional Style, 139 for the lack of literary originality in plot and use 
of language in Byzantine popular poetry as a whole. But see Beaton, The Greek Novel, 
136f., ‘Originality, naturalness of language, plot, characterisation are all increasingly 
being seen as the aesthetic yardsticks of a particular time and place. . . The task of 
the historian of literature ought then to be, not to apply the aesthetic criteria of his 
own time to the literature of the past, but rather to seek to extrapolate from the sur- 
viving texts the somewhat different aesthetic criteria that must have determined their 
production and reception’. For the relationship peres learned and popular romance 
in Byzantium and their common features, see I. Sevcenko, ‘Society and Intellectual 
Life in the Fourteenth Century’, Actes du XIVe Congres International des Études 
Byzantines (Bucharest 1974) 76-9; Johannes Irmscher, ‘Der byzantinische Roman’, 
Das Altertum 30 (1984) 247-51; E.M., M.J. Jeffreys, The Style of Byzantine Popular 
Poetry, 338f. 
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of sexual morality) been to the taste of its public. Any loosening 
of moral tone may also be due to the development of popular 
literature and its prevalence by the fourteenth century and later, 
with its more fluid and anonymous transmission.!? These works 
at the least provide evidence for popular expectations of romance 
and the behaviour of lovers in fantasy literature in the vernacular, 
however much it might differ from conventional moral standards. 
Indeed the fact that copyists and redactors have thought it 
necessary in several cases to impose quite arbitrarily incongruous 
or unrealistic standards of sexual morality on the protagonists 
of these works makes clear the fact that certain features of these 
works were considered by their copyists or narrators to transgress 
contemporary conventional mores prior to this interference.!^ 


143. For the most recent discussion of the works' transmission, see ibid., 309-43. 
The definitive works on the tradition are their studies: M.J. Jeffreys, ‘Formulas in 
the Chronicle of the Morea’, DOP 27 (1973) 165-95 and ‘The Nature and Origins 
of the Political Verse', DOP 28 (1974) 141-95; E.M., M.J. Jeffreys, The Traditional 
Style, 115-39. For a discussion of the oral tradition in the verse románces, see E.M., 
M.J. Jeffreys, * ‘‘Imberios and Margarona’’: the Manuscripts, Sources and Edition 
of a Byzantine Verse Romance’, B 41 (1971) 122-60; Margaret Alexiou, David Holton, 
‘The Origins and Development of ‘‘Politikos Stichos" °, Mantatoforos 9 (1976) 22-34; 
E.M. Jeffreys, The Later Greek Verse Romances, 120-123. For Digenes Akrites, see 
Beaton, Was Digenes Akrites an Oral Poem?, 7-27, and, for the signs of oral perfor- 
mance in the ESC MS, see Morgan, Cretan Poetry, 44-68. 

144. In general, the romances are assigned to the 14th. century; E.M. Jeffreys, The 
Later Greek Verse Romances, 118. For the MSS tradition see E.M., M.J. Jeffreys, 
The Style of Byzantine Popular Poetry, 333-43 (ibid., 343, ‘. . .it would be highly 
significant to discover that most of our surviving manuscripts were written around 
1500 outside Greek-speaking lands, based on prototypes written within Greek lands 
a century or more earlier’); for the MSS tradition of Digenes Akrites, see M.J. Jef- 
freys, Digenis Akritas Manuscript Z, 163-201. Sources, editions and studies until 1971 
for the popular verse romances are given by Beck, Geschichte, 115-153; a bibliography 
from 1971 to 1979 is given by Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, ‘The Popular Byzantine Verse 
Romances of Chivalry: Work since 1971', Mantatophoros 14 (1979) 20-34, and for 
earlier work see also Otto Mazal, ‘Der griechische und byzantinische Roman in der 
Forschung von 1945 bis 1960’, JóBG 14 (1965) 83-124. Editions here used are: Le 
roman de Callimaque et de Chrysorrhoé (hereafter KC), ed. and trans. Michel Pichard 
(Paris 1956); Le roman de Phlorios et Platzia Phlore, ed. D.C. Hesseling (Amster- 
dam 1917) (hereafter PP); Belthandros and Chrysantza (hereafter BC), ed. Emmanuel 
Kriaras, Bucavtivà ‘Innotixa Mvt6iatopríuata (Bacikh BipAioOrkmn 2; Athens 1955) 
101-27; Imberios and Margarona (hereafter IM) ed. Kriaras, ibid., 215-232; 
L'Achilléide Byzantine (hereafter Ach.), ed. D.C. Hesseling (Amsterdam 1919); Le 
roman de Libistros et Rhodamné (hereafter LR), ed. J.A. Lambert (Amsterdam 1935). 
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The heroines and the heroes of the popular verse romances, 
whether translated or without a prototype in Western European 
literature, are markedly more independent and active than their 
predecessors both in Byzantine romance and in Digenes Akrites, 
and although it is the case that both Rhodamne and the Girl of 
the Achilleid have a special secluded garden in which they grow 
up until Eros claims them for their own,!* this setting does not 
imply so much that their actions or inclinations are in any way 
restricted, as that the heroine’s surroundings should be ap- 
propriately exotic. The apparently semi-contemporary setting of 
the romances, despite hints of magic and the supernatural, with 
its social and geographical relationship to the world of their au- 
dience, in which the action is placed in a distant but not 
unrecognisable past primarily reminiscent of the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries and reflecting echoes of crusader times, with 
the exception of Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe which is set in 
pagan times,!^ places the works in a more realistic, if exotic, 


145. Ach.N 709-94; LR E 2448-510. The same topos is perhaps reflected in BC 
832-68. Compare KC 280-90, 831-8, and cf. Chrysorrhoe’s garden as queen, 1619ff. 
For the convention of the ‘garden of love’, see Littlewood, Romantic Paradises, 
102-114. The topos also appears in the prologue to the Andros MS of Digenes Akrites, 
and see GRO VI,15-41, VII,13-108. For the significance of the ‘hortus conclusus’ 
in western romance and its sexual and social symbolism, see Paul Piehler, The Vi- 
sionary Landscape: a Study in Medieval Allegory (London 1971) esp. 72ff.; for the 
motif of the castle in KC, LR, BC, see Cupane, II motivo del castello, 236-46. See 
above ns. 59,81,116 for the topos in Byzantine romance and Digenes Akrites. Plat- 
ziaphlora is confined in an exotic tower with other desirable maidens by the Emir 
of ‘Babylon’ (PP 1285-90) but for different reasons. 

146. This romance has been generally considered to be the product of the Byzantine 
court the authorship being attributed to Andronikos Palaiologos, first cousin of An- 
dronikos Il; see also Ševčenko, Intellectual Life, 77, who follows Herbert Hunger, 
‘Un roman byzantin et son atmosphére: Callimaque et Chrysorrhoé’, Travaux et 
Mémoires 3 (1968) 421f., while Magdalino, Byzantine Snobbery, 75, suggests the author 
to be the son of the sevastokrator Constantine Palaiologos. A date between 1310 and 
1340 seems likely for its composition; see Pichard, Le roman de Callimaque, xxviii; 
Börje Knös, ‘Qui est l'auteur du roman de Callimaque et de Chrysorrhoé’, 'EAAgvikd 
17 (1962) 274-95. According to M.J. Jeffreys, The Literary Emergence, 188, ‘its 
roots are in popular literature but most of its leaves and branches in the rarefied air 
of the court’; E.M., M.J. Jeffreys, The Style of Byzantine Popular Poetry, 340, 
*. . .only one poem, Callimachos and Chrysorrhoe, is likely to have been produced 
at the imperial court, and that, to judge from its low formulaic density and com- 
paratively educated language, was some way from the living oral tradition'. For 
Meliteniotes’ parody of such romances in his Elç tv Swepoatvyy, see Cupane, J 
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world to which its public could relate. Chrysantza is a princess 
of Antioch; Imberios prince of Provence and Margarona princess 
of Naples; the Phlorios romance is set in Muslim Spain and, like 
Libistros and Rhodamne (where, despite hints of pagan times, 
both the protagonists are apparently Latin ‘royals’), involves a 
journey to Egypt, and Imberios like Platziaphlora is sold to an 
Eastern ruler,!'" which, as opposed to the learned romances’ 
tradition of a geographically vague and pagan setting, perhaps 
implies not so much the demand for a more realistic description 
of the protagonists and their attitudes and reactions, whether to 
love, adventure or the supernatural, as the influence of Western 
European romance, in which the Orient and its exotic features 
were essential ingredients of nearly all fantasy literature in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. !*8 

Chastity as a necessary quality for heroines was an essential 
element of both the ancient novel and Byzantine romance, and 
the romance-epic Digenes Akrites maintained the convention, 
which is echoed to a degree, but certainly not religiously followed 
by the protagonists of the verse romances. Moreover, the degree 


motivo del castello, 236-41, 246-67. See also Hunger, Un roman byzantin, 405-22; 
Inez Diller, ‘Marchenmotive in Kallimachos und Chrysorrhoe’, Folia Neoellenica 2 
(1977) 25-40. Beaton, The Greek Novel, 140, suggests that the element of magic in 
the romance results from contact with Western tradition, but such influence could 
equally well be argued to stem from Eastern folklore. Angold, The Byzantine Em- 
pire, 218, ‘The demand for such [vernacular] literature was not popular in origin, 
but came from within the court; perhaps even from the emperor (Manuel Komnenos] 
himself, given that so much of the earliest literature in the vernacular is addressed 
to the emperor in person'. For an analysis of the language of the romance, see Ph. 
Apostolopoulos, La langue du roman byzantin ‘Callimaque et Chrysorrhoe’ (Athens 
1984). 

147. BC 386f.; IM 16-32, 262f.; Lambert, Le roman de Libistros, 41-8; see J. Loenertz, 
‘La belle Maguelonne ou le fondement historique d'un roman de chevalerie’, 
Thesaurismata 13 (1976) 40-6, for the geographical and historical allusions in JM im- 
plying a primarily 12th century setting. 

148. See Jean Richard, ‘La vogue de l'Orient dans la littérature occidentale du Moyen- 
Age’, in Les relations entre |’Orient et l'Occident au Moyen Age (Variorum, London 
1977) XXI; Margaret Schlauck, ‘The Palace of Hugon de Constantinople’, Speculum 
7 (1932) 500-9; Edmund Faral, Recherches sur les sources latines des contes et romans 
courtois du moyen áge (Paris 1913) esp. 307-77. The Byzantines too may have had 
a preference for the East, rather than the prosaic West, as a setting for romance and 
fantasy, as the two verse romances which are set in Western Europe are those that 
are in fact adaptation of Western originals. 
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of erotic description in the popular verse romances, with the possi- 
ble exception of Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe, does not approach 
that found in the Byzantine learned romances, or indeed that of 
the ancient novel, perhaps because of the limitations imposed on 
the popular romances by conditions of transmission and perfor- 
mance. Whereas the learned romances specialise in erotic innuendo 
without the accompanying action, the popular romances in general 
prefer the action without the innuendo. It should perhaps be 
assumed that the two works which are known to be adapted from 
western models, particularly Phlorios and Platziaphlora, a faithful 
translation of the ever popular Floire et Blancheflor, should be 
closer to the more liberated morality of western romance,!*? and 
this work does in fact break with the Byzantine convention of 
maintaining strict morality for the lovers, until a wedding with 
full parental consent at the romance’s conclusion. When Phlorios 
finally catches up with the abducted Platziaphlora, now immured 
in the Sultan of Babylon’s harem, and is smuggled into the Emir’s 
tower, the two lovers have no qualms about their conduct or pro- 
priety, send a message to the Emir that Platziaphlora is ill, and 
are subsequently discovered by him in flagrante, since, worried 
about the girl, he rushes there to find them enjoying a sweet sleep, 
erotically entwined. The romancer here makes no moral 
judgements whatsoever. Condemned to death, only Phlorios’ 
magic ring saves their lives, and they celebrate ‘in fact not one 
but two marriages at the end of the work, thus definitely regularis- 
ing their position in the Greek version. The work ends with the 
delight of the king and queen, who had previously tried to part 
the lovers at any cost, including that of the seduction of Phlorios 


149. Phlorios and Platziaphlora has as its prototype an Italian version of the far- 
reaching romance Floire et Blanchefleur.. See Beck, Geschichte, 139-40. For the pro- 
venance and transmission of the western romance, see Roberto Giacone, *Floris and 
Blanchefleur; Critical Issues', Rivista di Studi Classici 27 (1979) 395-405; G. Spadaro, 
Contributo sulle fonti del romanzo greco medievale 'Florio e Platziaflora' (Athens 
1966). For the ostensibly morally subversive doctrine of Courtly Love in Western 
Europe, see A.J. Denomy, ‘Courtly Love and Courtliness’, Speculum 28 (1953) 44, 
‘Since sexual love is represented as the sole source of man's ennoblement on earth, 
then its practice is incumbent on everyone. . . What is done, moreover, under Love's 
compulsion cannot be sinful or immoral’. For Marie de Champagne's statement, that 
love between husband and wife is impossible, see Andreas Capellanus, De Arte Honeste 
Amandi, 1,6 ed. E. Trojel, (Copenhagen 1892) 153. 
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by two young noble girls who willingly undertake the assignment, 
a plan, the morality of which is again not questioned in the work, 
which fails miserably owing to Phlorios’ devotion to his love.!° 
As far as erotic description is concerned, however, Phlorios and 
Platziaphlora sees little love-play between the hero and heroine 
because due to the exigencies of the plot they are separated for 
most of the work, and when Phlorios jousts on his love’s behalf 
he is in disguise. The two young and beautiful girls commanded 
to seduce Phlorios, to distract his mind from Platziaphlora, and 
who promise to arouse him even should he be a corpse, fail 
miserably despite their jewels and finery, and he does not even 
speak or look at them, while the scene in which Platziaphlora 
wears her best clothes supposedly because of Phlorios’ arrival, 
but which is merely a trick of the king and queen to display her 
charms to the merchants to whom they sell her, while realistical- 
ly poignant, merely portrays her delight in dressing up for her 
lover. The only explicit scene takes place briefly in the Emir’s 
tower, into which Phlorios is smuggled, appropriately in a basket 
of roses, and where he is discovered by the Emir in bed with Plat- 
ziaphlora, the description of which is, however, brief and 
understated.!*! 

More representative of Byzantine conventions and sexual 
morality is the story of Imberios and Margarona, although 
adapted from a Western European prototype. In the Greek ver- 
sion, in which the changes made to the original plot clearly show 
the less liberated moral standards of the Byzantine ‘translator’ 
who bowdlerises the text of any improper episodes, Margarona 
persuades her father to hold a joust, of which she will marry the 
winner, who of course turns out to be Imberios, the two of them 
having previously sworn eternal fidelity at their first, secret, 
meeting, and they are thereupon married with the full approval 


150. PP 1664-7,1780-2,1787-9. If they succeed, the girls are promised husbands, 
ibid.,795-7. For the Emir's chastity test, see ibíd.,1326-36. For the narrator's lack 
of criticism when the Emir discovers the lovers in bed together (1664f.), ‘kai fj «ópn 
avtdua &xeítexov peta xai tod PAwpiov,/ nepimAcpévy ÈPOTIKÁ, KABOG elyev TÒ 
dikatov,/ Ónvov yAukÜv, yAvKUTaToV évrápa và Komobvtal. ..’. 

151. PP 787-840,955-71, 1634-46, 1664-7, 1682-7. When they are to be burnt at the stake 
he holds her tightly and the magic ring saves them both, ibid., 1729. 
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of the king and queen. Only later, because Imberios is homesick, 
do the couple quietly leave Naples without the knowledge of 
Margarona's parents.'? In the model for this romance, Pierre 
de Provence et la belle Maguelonne, it is only through competing 
in a tournament that Pierre catches Maguelonne’s attention, and 
the tournament is not to decide whom she should marry. Because 
her father has a suitable match for her already planned, the cou- 
ple have to elope secretly and their sufferings then begin with 
their separation en route. Thus the second marriage in the Greek 
version, at the couple’s reunion in Provenge, is unnecessary, in 
contrast to the marriage of Pierre and Maguelonne at the end 
of the French work, which is an essential element of the ending 
and plot. The first marriage in the Greek, presumably inserted 
to comply with moral convention since it would be improper for 
them to elope together unmarried, makes nonsense both of the 
couple’s elopement after reigning at Naples for over a year and 
of their second wedding.!*? /mberios and Margarona also under- 
plays the sexual element in the story even more strongly than its 
prototype. When the couple actually meet, they exchange vows 
of eternal constancy but according to the work indulge in no love- 
play. Their marriage, and their discussion concerning their secret 
departure, is not made the occasion for a description of affec- 
tionate or demonstrative behaviour, and, when they are journey- 
ing, the motif for their separation is that Imberios hands 
Margarona his mother's amulet (then stolen by an eagle, who 
mistakes it for meat, whom Imberios pursues); in the French pro- 
totype, Imberios opens Margarona's garment to gaze at her beauty 
and an eagle takes the rings (his gifts) that she kept there.P^ In 
the Greek version she does, however, sleep on his knees. At their 
eventual recognition scene, Margarona merely falls tearfully on 


152. IM 298-300,304-16,445-70. Imberios and Margarona's prototype is a version of 
Pierre de Provence et la belle Maguelonne. See Beck, Geschichte, 144f.; E.M., M.J. 
Jeffreys, Imberios, 122-60; Loenertz, La belle Maguelonne, 40-6. 

153. E.M., M.J. Jeffreys, Imberios, 129-31; IM 889-91. 

154, IM 298-300; IM 468-510,536-44; E.M., M.J. Jeffreys, Imberios, 131. For this 
motif, see Jean Renard, L’Escoufle, ed. H. Michelant, P. Meyer (Paris 1984), in which 
an eagle steals a purse of red leather and is chased by the hero, Guillaume, which 
leads to the separation of the lovers. 
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his neck, and this popular verse romance is certainly very 
discreet in its handling of the love interest. 

In Libistros and Rhodamne, as in Imberios, chastity is once 
again maintained by the protagonists until marriage. The princess 
lives in a secluded garden, attended by eunuchs, and only the inter- 
vention of Eros, and a series of love-letters from Libistros per- 
suade her to an emotional but decorous meeting with her lover. 
Rhodamne humbly asks her father to let the two rival suitors joust 
for her hand, and clearly states her preference, throwing Libistros 
her token at the tournament which he wears with pride. As a result 
of his victory, he is proclaimed 'BaocuU.eoG and they are at once 
married with pomp and ceremony.?5 When Rhodamne is ab- 
ducted by Libistros’ rival Berderichos, the king of Egypt, she, 
like Chrysorrhoe, maintains chastity and perpetual lamentation 
until she is rescued by her lover four years later. Berderichos’ 
intentions meanwhile had been strictly honourable." The 
secondary character, Klitovos, also seems more of a courtly lover. 
Punished by exile for loving a lady, a married woman, by her 
hostile father, he returns and, finding her a widow, marries her, 
his former wife, the very self-effacing and uncharacterized sister 
of Rhodamne, Melanthia, whom he married at Libistros' sug- 
gestion, having died.!58 Of the verse romances, it is Libistros 
and Rhodamne which possesses the most complex narrative struc- 
ture, and its ecphrases in the manner and taste of Makrembolites 
proclaim, despite the evidence of western influence in its descrip- 
tions of the life-style of its protagonists, its debt to Byzantine 
culture. But while it conforms to Byzantine conventions of be- 
haviour and sexual morality, in that chastity is maintained by 
both hero and heroine, it greatly underplays the actual love af- 
fair and there is little contact described between the protagonists, 
presumably because the entire romance is being narrated at se- 
cond hand by Klitovos repeating Libistros' story, as Libistros told 


155. IM 531f.; IM 839-44 (also in the French, E.M., M.J. Jeffreys, loc.cit). 

156. LR S1312-69, E2448-510; LR S1100-16, E2179-216; LR E2261-80, S1159-78 (cf.IM 
306-16); LR S1189f., E2291f. (cf./M 376-7); LR E2333-78, S1228-72. 

157. LR S2135-46, E3315-27, S2168-264, E3351-447; LR S2154-62, E3337-44. 
158. LR S1474-520, E2617-67, S2307-72, E3496-557, S3236-62, E4379-4407; LR 
$3203-36, E4350-76. 
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it to him, to his love Myrtane. This romance employs long 
rhetorical speeches and prolix expressions of love, which are a 
feature of Byzantine learned romance also, but without, however, 
simultaneously employing the erotic innuendo, so ubiquitous in 
these works, to direct and heighten the reader’s interest. When 
Libistros and Rhodamne eventually meet after a lengthy cor- 
respondence conducted at long distance, they greet each other 
formally and only after statements of their mutual regard do they 
embrace, in a scene which Libistros specifically refuses to describe, 
though the joys of their meeting are implied and left to the im- 
agination of the hearer, while later he kisses her when they 
part.? The formal ecphrasis on her beauty emphasizes her 
manifold attractions, but the romancer ignores their mutual 
pleasures and avoids portraying even the most innocent 
demonstrative behaviour between hero and heroine; even at their 
reunion in Egypt, after four years of separation, they are shown 
as spending more time fainting than kissing and embracing.'® 

The romance of Belthandros and Chrysantza, despite its Greek 
features and the fact that no specific model for it in Western 
Europe has been discovered,!?! relates closely to the sexual 
morality of Phlorios and to the conventions of western romance 
in general. Belthandros, after seeing Chrysantza’s statue in the 
Erotokastron, and learning his fate, arrives at Antioch and enters 


159. LR E2185-216, $1099-118; E2212-6, ‘yvmpiterg äv EvvonBodv Sto ónoD 
ayanobdaw,/ ti govvébnke, Xoutóv ovxvonató ta mAéo,/ TÒ nM éEnepimAgKaue 
Kai peta zó80u0 noiov,/ Kai NOoa EovvEetTvYaHEV, Kai roógq DnOBEGEIC,/ AQ”ivw Ta, 
obx cival tpócopa toù và oè tágnyobuar; LR E2242, $1141. 

160. LR E2383-434; E3831-68, S2665-712. 

161. See especially D.C. Hesseling, ‘Le roman de Belthandros et Chrysantza', 
Neophilologus 23 (1938) 375-9; H. Schreiner, 'Zerrissene Zusammenhánge und 
Fremdkörper im Belthandros-Text', BZ 52 (1959) 257-64; D. Chatzes, ‘Tà £AAnvikà 
OTOLXEIA GTO uuO.e tópnua. Autynoic EEaipetog BgA0Gv6pou tod Pwpaiov’, Berliner 
Byzantinistische Arbeiten 16 (1960) 93-111; Emmanuel Kriaras, 'IIapatnpricetg oto 
Ktíugvo tob poOioroprinaroc ‘BéABavSpog xai Xpvodvtta’’, Studi Bizantini e 
Neoellenici 9 (1957) 237-49; Herbert Hunger, ‘Die Schónheitskonkurrenz in ‘Belthan- 
dros und Chrysantza’ und die Brautschau am Byzantinischen Kaiserhof', B 35 (1965) 
150-8; Henry, Renée Kahane, ‘The Hidden Narcissus in the Byzantine Romance of 
Belthandros and Chrysantza, JOB 33 (1983) 199-219; Cupane, “Epwe flaaiAeUc, 282-97, 
and I! motivo del castello, 242-6. Whatever the roots and origins of this romance 
the behaviour of the protagonists is alien to the Byzantine tradition and shows the 
intermixture of Frankish culture and values. 
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the service of her father. After twenty-six months of silence about 
their mutual passion, Belthandros overhears Chrysantza solilo- 
quizing about her passion for him, and leaps into her private 
garden whereupon they commence their love affair in a fashion 
most atypical of Byzantine romance, without benefit of clergy. 
Belthandros is captured by guards as he leaves and they resort 
to a device whereby he is ostensibly married to Phaidrokaza, 
Chrysantza’s maid, but in fact secretly visits her mistress. 
Belthandros' status is here clearly defined: as a liege (AiGtoc) of 
Chrysantza's father, the king thinks him a suitable match for his 
daughter's servant. After this anticipation of their marriage, the 
two lovers clearly maintain emotional fidelity towards each other, 
and when Phaidrokaza is persuaded to marry Belthandros her 
mistress warns her that the marriage is only one of convenience. 
To support the deception the mistress gives the maid the shift 
she was wearing in the garden. This episode is uncharacteristic 
of Byzantine romance as is the surreptitious conduct of a love 
affair for ten months by stealth, which is far more akin to the 
Western European romance tradition; when lovers face parental 
oppostion or disapproval in both Byzantine learned romance and 
Digenes Akrites, they immediately elope, not, however, initiating 
a sexual relationship before they are married with parental con- 
sent.!€ The fact that, after their elopement and sufferings, the 
couple are married to the delight of Belthandros' previously hostile 
father, King Rodophilos, does not make this romance entirely 
typical of Greek romance, its sexual mores, in particular the long- 
term deception in which the lovers indulge, strongly suggesting 


162. BC 861-8,893-923,982-5,1041-6. The exchange of shifts is not a motif of Byzan- 
tine romance, but for the possible eastern provenance of a similar theme, (which 
resembles the plot of the very popular late twelfth and early thirteenth century romance 
Tristan and Iseult in which Iseult persuades her maid to take her place with King 
Mark on their wedding night and they then exchange shifts) see A.H. Krappe, ‘La 
fille de l'homme riche’, B 17 (1944-5) 339-46. But see Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, The 
Question of Western Influence on the Greek Popular Verse Romances with Particular 
Reference to the Garden-Castle Theme (unpubl. B.Litt. thesis; Oxford 1968) 242, 
who states that this episode in Belthandros and Chrysantza follows the Greek literary 
tradition rather than the French. For the Courtly Love concept of secrecy and of 
love for a lady of superior station, generally married, see Roger Boase, The Origin 
and Meaning of Courtly Love (Manchester 1977) 89-93,107-9. 
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Western European provenance.!? Belthandros and Chrysantza, 
too, like Phlorios, is perfunctory in its handling and description 
of the love affair and its progress. When the protagonists meet 
for the first time in real life, having previously been aware of 
each other in the dream sequence in the Erotokastron in which 
Belthandros gave Chrysantza first prize in the beauty contest of 
forty princesses, which he judged at the request of Eros, they make 
their mutual recognition known by secret signals. Over two years 
later, a period of which the romancer is totally silent, he overhears 
her monologue of her lovesickness and leaps out of the window 
to join her in her private garden: they faint, half-dead for some 
considerable time, recover, recollect themselves, exchange a few 
significant words recalling the beauty contest, Belthandros call- 
ing himself Chrysantza's faithful servant (‘ ‘Qs idiuKd¢ oov, 
éo nova, CODOS MOTOS YUPELW,/ T AKPEVTIKG LOD TPAYLATG, 
Kupia, và @LAGTTw’), embrace, kiss, sleep together and finally 
separate at dawn, an episode explicitly, if laconically, narrated, 
bearing in mind that for twenty six months they had done nothing 
but secretly twiddle their fingers at each other.!® Their ensuing 
intrigue over the next ten months, in which Belthandros pretends 


163. BC 1328-35. For adulterous love as a frequent feature of Western European 
romance, see, for example, Le roman de Tristan par Thomas, ed. J. Bédier, 2 vols. 
(Paris 1902-5) (for Tristan and Iseult), ‘an illicit love lived right through to its final 
and bitter consequences’ (John Fox, A Literary History of France. The Middle Ages 
(London 1974) 144); and (for Lancelot and Guinevere) Chrétien de Troie, Le chevalier 
de la charrette, ed. Mario Roques (Paris 1958) 11.3685-4754. The episode however, 
where Belthandros in the Castle of Love is asked to decide a beauty contest of forty 
princesses, is certainly a Byzantine motif and one derived from the Byzantine ‘bride- 
show’ concept, by which imperial brides were said to have been chosen between 788 
and 882, a popular literary motif, whatever the strict historical accuracy of the in- 
stitution; see Warren T. Treadgold, ‘The Bride-shows of the Byzantine Emperors’, 
B 49 (1979) 395-413; Lennart Rydén, ‘The Bride-shows at the Byzantine Court-History 
or Fiction?', Eranos 83 (1985) 175-91; their relevance to BC is discussed by Hunger, 
Die Schónheitschonkurrenz, 150-8; Carolina Cupane, ‘Il **concorso de bellezza” in 
Belthandro e Crisanza sulla via fra Bisanzio e l'Occidente medievale’, JóB 33 (1983) 
221-48. 

164. BC 824f.,826-68,861-8, ‘Tadta cinav &otpáqnke yeA@vta mpd éxeivyv’/ abtóg 
ngpu.aupóver tny Kai Érgoov oi 600'/ kai àT’ Ta OLYVOMIANLATA kai aN’ TAS 
nepinaoKds tav/ tà Sévbpn ta avaioOnta Kai adta àvtiðovoðoa./ 'AvatoOntot 
éxeitovto uéxpi pecovuxtiov./ “Agod 8& &£&enAnpooav tò fOerav oi 600/ x" 
£yvópicav ta tis abyfi và BAégapa yapaCovv,/ fjlóéoc katepíAncav, xopitov- 
tai GAATAWS.’ 
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to be married to Phaidrokaza, an affair paralleled only by that 
of Helen and Paris in the 7roas, is hardly described, and only 
when the lovers, having eloped, are separated and Chrysantza 
is pictured naked and alone on a river bank is the scene pathetic 
and slightly erotic. Belthandros, himself in a similar plight, finds 
her and they collapse together. Later, after they have been found, 
he dresses her in suitably regal robes with his own hands, but 
apart from the garden scene there are no episodes of demonstrative 
love between the couple in this work.!® 

The Girl of the Achilleid is again less typical of the mores of 
Byzantine romance, though her self-effacing and compliant 
character and her luxurious and carefully secluded setting, 
presumably accessible only to such a one as Achilles, are reminis- 
cent of the seclusion in which the heroines of Digenes Akrites 
are brought up. When Achilles, having fallen in love with her 
after one glimpse of her on the battlements of her father's cas- 
tle, and having previously aroused the wrath of Eros by his lack 
of homage, leaps into the princess' garden on this their second 
meeting, ‘Eros’ is said to impel them to forestall their marriage 
there before their elopement, though on the previous occasion 
they had refrained from so doing. Their marriage is however a 
proper, if unceremonious affair, and the Girl's behaviour is 
suitably modest and shamefaced when she later meets her 
father.'® Both the Achilleid, and Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe, 
emphasize more strongly than the other works the physical at- 
traction inherent in romantic relationships, and while the Achilleid 
repeats the normal clichés of physical passion, the tale of 
Kallimachos employs more subtle imagery. When Achilles first 
leaps into the Girl's garden like a ‘lion’, they embrace and kiss, 
Achilles reviving with his kisses the Girl, who has fainted with 
shock amongst her flowers at the noise of his arrival in full ar- 


165. BC 1114f.,1204-8,1299f. All the description is reserved for the central episode 
of the Erotokastron, 244-740, where Chrysantza is described at length, 677-720. 
166. Ach. N706-94, N1071-4, N1233-5; Littlewood, Romantic Paradises, 113f.; for 
the consummation of their affair before marriage, see Ach. N1248-51, L933-7; 
N1080-4; L775-80, and for this behaviour, atypical of Byzantine romance, cf. PP 
1664-7; BC 861-8; for their marriage see Ach. N1349-56, N1361-3, N1443-50, N1510-3, 
N1435-40. 
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mour, and they lie all night on the Girl’s golden and bejewelled 
couch, kissing and embracing, but, at the Girl’s instigation, not 
consummating the relationship.!® On the following day, they 
act similarly before they elope, embracing and kissing and obey- 
ing the promptings of Eros, with the Girl clinging tightly to 
Achilles at the intimation that they should be going.!© The very 
presence of the couch in the Girl’s exotic garden implies an erotic 
purpose, the garden itself, with all its wonders, including the 
golden plane tree, which amaze Achilles on this occasion, being 
a suitable setting for the commencement of a love affair.!9 
Achilles and his Girl, throughout the romance, lose no oppor- 
tunity to embrace or kiss, and they think nothing of food or sleep, 
only of love.!?? It is significant that they retire to bed after the 
Girl's love-song, sung publicly to Achilles, who is ‘rooted in her 
heart’.!”! Achilles is happy in both love and prowess until his 
beloved's sad death after six years of marriage; she begs him to 
save her from death and, as this is not possible asks for his em- 
brace, this death-bed scene being poignant in its consciousness 
of deep affection and foreign to the other verse romances in the 
untimely death of one of the protagonists.!” 

In contrast to the other romances, the hero and heroine of 
Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe, the most Byzantine of the ver- 
nacular works, who are perhaps the most liberated because the 
least socially related of the couples in their fantastic and magical 


167. Ach. N1073-92; 1081-8, *. . .neptAauBaver thv yAvKeld, ovyvoKatagiret tnv,/ 
Kai fj kópn Tov vetepov éxEepINAGKHKEV tov,/nÀAv ObK &BEANGEV TOGHS TOV 
Epwtav nAnpdcat,/ iva un xv yévytar Geppdtepos 6 nó806./ oi 8£ npóc kAivnv 
Exeoav Gugdtepot Kai 800,/ kal £k tà TOAAG quU irata Kai Tas NEPIMAOKGS touc, / 
tà 6év8pn tà ávaíiotnta kai abrà ávrióovobow./ xoi eb0bo katéAape fj abyn. . .". 
168. Ach. N1247-51, ‘età 8& tà qu iuata Kai Tas NEpIMAOKGS tov/ "Epog rob 
ékatérpoos và Toon 0éAnuáv tov./ xai 6AdyoUVHV tijv ExdvoEv pETa Awob 
Kai uóvov/ Tò 6£ Awóv elc TO EK navróc fjtov óc xvn uóvov:/ Kai petà 74800 
TOD NOAAOD ExATpwoav Tov Epwv.’ N1191f. he kisses the garland she throws him. 
169. Ach. N768-73, N1085, N1242. For the garden as a scene for erotic action in 
romance, see Littlewood, Romantic Paradises, 97f.; BC 832-68; KC 2075-120. 
170. Ach. N1365-7, N1388-402, NI412f., N1532-5. 

171. Ach. N1536-48; for which compare Digenes Akrites, AND 1964. For love songs 
see Ach. N970-84,1223-9, and 1290-4, where he sings of his triumphant elopement 
to warn the girl's family; cf. Digenes Akrites, GRO IV,256-8,396-406,427-35; V1,100-8; 
ns. 64,119 above. 

172. Ach. N1554f., N1602-9, N1617-36. 
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world, do not marry properly with full parental consent because 
of the isolated position in which they are circumstanced in the 
Drakontokastron. But Chrysorrhoe’s initially spirited rejections 
of Kallimachos’ advances sufficiently prove her purity and 
modesty, and though tortured by the ogre who had destroyed 
her entire country for her sake, she stubbornly refuses to marry 
him, for marriage appears to be his intention, despite his impor- 
tunities and the catastrophic cost to her family and country. She 
emphasizes to Kallimachos that, despite the ogre’s cruelty, she 
has retained her virginity, and despite her rescue at his hands con- 
tinues to reject Kallimachos, and remains initially unresponsive 
to both kisses and embraces.!? After an unspecified length of 
time, however, it is implied that she gradually falls in love with 
him, and they bind themselves by the most frightful oaths to Eros 
to mutual fidelity and commitment, this representing their mar- 
riage."^ When she is seen kissing Kallimachos on the bat- 
tlements and later abducted by the rival king with the help of 
the old witch, Chrysorrhoe's behaviour to her new partner ap- 
pears just as unresponsive as it had previously been to Kallimachos 
when he initially fell in love with her, but, on noticing the im- 
provement in her spirits as a result of the reunion with her lover, 
Kallimachos having entered the king's service as an under- 
gardener, her eunuchs write to the absent king of this pleasant 
and long-awaited change of heart and suggest that he returns to 
enjoy it; when the palace staff discover the couple's liaison in 
the summer-house in her garden, they naturally assume that the 
queen's intrigue with a gardener is adulterous, and consider it 
a most heinous crime, treacherous, unnatural and shameful. The 
king's reaction to the report is deeply emotional; he cannot believe 
that such a golden girl could be an adulteress, and commands 
that she is still to be treated with respect and honour.!” All is 
vindicated at the trial, where the king agrees that Kallimachos 


173.KC 587-91,610f.,614-6,648-87,690-3,703-6,716f.,730-753. 

174. KC 759-65. At the trial Chrysorrhoe introduces him to the rival king: 'étobtoc 
Évav 6 Bacireds ó póotna TOV KAKÕV LODv,/ 6 POVELTŇG Tod SpdKovtos, abévtnc 
iówóc pov’ (ibid., 2481f.). 

175. KC 2132-6,2210-2,2216f.,2221,2241-8,2257,2269-72,2277-9,2293f. ,2306-11,2333-5. 
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has first right to the girl, and that under such circumstances their 
liaison was not adulterous. Clearly, however, this work has a very 
Byzantine respect for chastity, and adultery is considered by the 
secondary characters to be both sinful and shameful,!” and 
Chrysorrhoe herself insists on maintaining the highest standards 
of sexual morality, there being no sympathy in this work what- 
soever for the intrigues of courtly love, 

Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe is also the vernacular romance 
most conscious of emotional subtleties and awareness of sexuality. 
When the heroine is presented, her nakedness, the gothic horror 
of her situation, as she hangs by her hair, and her incredible beauty 
combine to heighten her attraction, and Kallimachos is obvious- 
ly very aware of her charms, both when he first sees her and par- 
ticularly after the ogre is slain. His amorous attitude towards 
her causes the girl to break into lamentation at her wretchedness, 
and she refers again and again, even after the ogre’s demise, to 
her unfortunate and uncomfortable position. Kallimachos, before 
any other priorities, demands the task of personally doctoring 
her injuries, and from his observation of her person he deduces 
her noble descent and asks for her life history, whereupon 
Chrysorrhoe draws attention to her nakedness and refuses to com- 
ply with his request before he has found her some garments and 
removed the remains of the ogre. Once dressed she continues to 
lament, and Kallimachos’ embraces and his kissing of her wounds 
and attempts to make her delight in their situation move her to 
call him cruel and unfeeling.!? But such talk gradually leads to 
other topics, and eventually from propinquity their affection 
grows into mutual passion; indeed, this is the only Byzantine 
romance in which the love between hero and heroine is seen 
developing gradually, and as something more than an instan- 
taneous, immutable reaction to the sight of the beloved. With 
the growth of love, the girl becomes even more radiant in her 
beauty, and after solemn oaths to Eros, they enter the luxurious 


176. KC 2221,2270,2293 (nópvn); 2243,2246 (nopvixóv); ibid., 2270-2 the fact that 
the affair is with a hired gardener not a noble makes it much worse in the eunuchs' eyes. 
177. KC 450-69; 583f., ‘épptoato tfi pvAaKiic xai tàv nikpdv éxeivov/ cdua 
KQAóv, EviSovov, raveUnuopoov ópaiov.' 

178. KC 586-91 ,606,609,610f. ,612f.,621-6,628-43,729-53. 
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bathroom, where the beauty of the girl’s body and the delights 
both of the bath, where he finally is allowed to bathe her bruises, 
and of the splendid bed there,!” are stressed by understatement, 
no narrator being able to describe fully the pleasures of that bath 
or the delights they experienced in the adjoining bed.!9 Now the 
couple become truly ‘kings of the golden castle’, living entirely 
for pleasure in the midst of the most exotic luxury, and such 
*privatisation' of lovers, living in a marvellous and secluded 
paradise of their own completely distanced from all social com- 
mitment and responsibility, is a favourite theme of romance.!?! 
The lovers are seen indulging in such joys when the rival king, 
fortuitously passing with his army, notices them on the castle walls 
kissing amorously, and, before the lovers are reunited, 
Kallimachos recalls frequently the delights of the bath, his treat- 
ment of Chrysorrhoe's bruises and her beauty; the girl too 
remembers the episode in the bath during which she gave him 
a ring, used later as a recognition device.!9? After Kallimachos 
has finally found Chrysorrhoe after her abduction by his rival, 
and the two have recognised each other, there is the anticipation 
and the delights of the resumption of the pleasures of love in their 
assignations in the summer-house away from the eyes of the girl's 
prying attendants, and their parting at dawn brings lovers' lamen- 
tation.!? The erotic quality of the confrontations between the 
protagonists is enhanced by the inequality in their supposed ranks, 
queen and gardener, and analogy is constantly drawn between 


179. KC 754-806. The wonders of the bathroom with its flowers, windows, marble, 
mirrors, steam, dome, splendid decorations such as a tree of gold and jewels, its rose- 
water and curious doors and furnace have been described 292-354. Cf. Digenes Akrites, 
AND 4232 and Ach. N776f. By the Middle Byzantine period the custom of luxurious 
bathing was only maintained in the palace, and this detailed description emphasizes 
the uniqueness of this setting; for public baths in Byzantium and their decline, see 
Mango, Daily Life, 337-353. 

180. KC 803f., ‘Kai tas &keiev fi6ovàc tag obcac èv TH otpõua/ tis Einy, tis 
&EnynOfj Kai tic AextoAoyroet;’ 

181. KC 805f., "Hoav Xoizóv oi Baciteic tob xpucokáctpou tovtov/ GOvreG peð 
Sons Hdoviic, uetà xapítov tóoov'. Once they are united, their aim is to return 
to their magic castle for ever, ibid., 2108-13. Compare the aims of Digenes and his 
love of solitude, above n. 117. 

182. KC 921-9,1175f.,1450-3,1659-64,1719-24,1772-7. 

183. KC 1932-5,1949-59,1978-84 (dawn is like darkness to them). 
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Chrysorrhoe and her garden, both of which Kallimachos tends. 
Chrysorrhoe significantly uses the images of the ‘gardener’ in her 
speech for the defence to the rival king.'8* They embrace, kiss 
and sleep together and the maidservant who discovers them reports 
to the palace eunuchs: ‘kai tavtnv &ióov pet’ adtod 
cuuzaítoucav/ qu.obcav Kai kou ouévnv. . .’.!8 Their aim in 
life is merely to be able to enjoy such pleasures freely and private- 
ly, and on their release they hasten with joy and gladness back 
to the magical castle to enjoy in isolation the pleasures of each 
other's company, fantasy king and queen in a wonderful set- 
ting.5$ Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe expresses with subtlety 
and clarity the delights of the relationship between the hero and 
heroine, in a manner reminiscent of the preoccupations of the 
twelfth century romancers, though in learned romance erotic 
descriptions are merely anticipatory, and with exceptional skill 
in understatement and the avoidance of over-elaboration. The 
emotion portrayed between the protagonists is, however, though 
constant and true, one arising purely from physical attractions, 
while the relationship is described more analytically and realistical- 
ly than in the other popular verse romances, and the discreet 
eroticism expressed in this work is unique and similar only to the 
tone and sophisticated treatment of the work of Makrembolites. 
Indeed, Kallimachos, in its maintenance of moral standards, com- 
bined with explicit but tasteful eroticism, has much in common 


184. KC 1985-95,2067-87, 2094-7 (the sometime hired man enters the queen's bower 
‘Ós BacuU. goce") 2155-69,2457-68; for the king’s reply, see ibid., 2470-3. Littlewood, 
Romantic Paradises, 113, ‘in no other romance is there so sustained and so manifestly 
sexual imagery drawn from a garden.' Compare the symbolism of the garden in Le 
roman de la rose, .1ff.,1614ff., ed. R.Lecoy, I (Paris, 1965). 

185. KC 2216f.; see also 2096f.,2156-9. Ibid., 1954, Chrysorrhoe on seeing Kallimachos 
at their first assignation trembles with desire (‘Evtpopog éxeivn petà 16800’). 
186. KC 2110-2, ‘kai tag tocaótac yapitas ui) kÀéntovteg tpvuyðpev,/ GAA’ ds 
abOévtes Pactrsic, uet! EXevOEpov tpónov,/ ywpic ó66vnc Comper tov EosEfic 
was xpóvov'; 2598-605. In Western European romance love should not lead to un- 
manliness. The popular verse romances are more akin to the early thirteenth century 
romance Aucassin et Nicolete (ed. Mario Roques, Paris 2nd. ed. 1936) which is a 
*comic' tale, deliberately breaking many of the conventions of medieval romance, 
and in which the heroine is heroic, while the ‘hero’ does nothing but sigh, leaving 
all the action to his beloved. 
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with the romances of the twelfth century and betrays clear signs 
of its courtly and literary origins, paralleled to some extent only 
by the rhetorical and structurally sophisticated Libistros. 
Within Byzantine romance, therefore, it is clear that of the three 
separate genres, the erudite romances of the twelfth century, the 
romantic tale of the Arabo-Byzantine border country Digenes 
Akrites, and the Frankish-influenced popular verse romances, all 
approach the question of sexual morality and conventions of 
behaviour suited for heroes and heroines in different ways and 
judge their conduct by different standards. The learned romances 
can envisage nothing but total chastity on the part of both hero 
and heroine until their marriage with full parental consent at the 
end of the tale. Digenes Akrites, while the Grottaferrata 
manuscript shows obvious signs of bowdlerism under the hands 
of a romancer who objected to the freer and more liberated 
morality of this work, portrays a world in which, for heroes at 
least, the occasional extra-marital affair or abduction of a young 
and beautiful girl — even rape — is not only acceptable but an 
intrinsic part of the aristocratic lifestyle. For women, however, 
the opposite is true, and the heroines of Digenes are far more 
secluded, protected and passive than the female protagonists of 
the Byzantine novel, and chastity remains the most valuable part 
of a girl's reputation. Of the popular verse romances, in Libistros 
and Rhodamne the protagonists maintain their sexual purity 
before marriage: the same is true of Imberios and Margarona, 
but the plot shows distinct signs of adaptation at the hands of 
one who disapproved of the original story-line, in which the couple 
eloped unmarried, and who made deliberate changes to counteract 
this tale of misconduct, effectively making nonsense of the tale 
as it stands. Of the other four romances, in Phlorios and Plat- 
ziaphlora, following the plot of its Western European model, 
Belthandros and Chrysantza, and the Achilleid the couple in each 
case sleep together, surreptitiously before marriage, on one oc- 
casion only in the case of the Achilleid and Phlorios but regular- 
ly over a ten month period in Belthandros, while in Kallimachos 
and Chysorrhoe the lovers are not actually married with paren- 
tal consent, but do swear frightful oaths to Eros in place of an 
actual ceremony before the commencement of their relationship, 
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the isolation of their magic castle making a more conventional 
contract impossible: while in both Belthandros and the Achilleid 
the lovers’ passion has been instigated by Eros, no formal union 
actually takes place." However, all the couples are faithful to 
each other and totally committed to a permanent relationship, ** 
only the relationship between Libistros’ companion Klitovos and 
Myrtane, in her first husband's lifetime, being somewhat 
suspicious, and not only is there is no hint of promiscuity, but 
heroes as well as heroines are shown, like Belthandros,!?? as in- 
experienced in love. All characters in these fourteenth century 
works — not that there are many secondary figures in these tales 
— even rivals in love, such as Berderichos, the Egyptian monarch 
who abducted Rhodamne, and Chrysorrhoe's royal kidnapper, 
expect a sexual liaison necessarily to end in marriage, or have 
marriage as their goal, as in the learned romances and Digenes, 
where even the Amazon Maximo proposes marriage to the hero. 
In contrast both to the learned romances, where parental con- 
sent is totally de rigueur and completely essential for the validifica- 
tion of the lovers’ happiness, and no passion, however strong, 
is able to overcome the first duty of the young people, obedience 
to their parents, despite the fact that in their elopements they have 
explicitly flouted their parents’ wishes, and to Digenes, where, 
except in so far as Eudokia elopes without her father’s approval, 
full honour and respect is paid to parents under all circumstances, 
the verse romances are much less concerned with social and filial 
constraints,” and the protagonists have much more freedom of 


187. Beaton’s statement (The Greek Novel, 141), ‘The rule of chastity, devoutly en- 
forced in most of the ancient and all of the twelfth-century romances, is now ex- 
plicitly flouted, but the consummation of love at approximately the half-way point 
of the narrative is followed by a setback’, is applicable to some, but not all, of the 
verse romances. 

188. Indeed, the figure of Eros demands total obedience and his commands are 
unalterable: LR N540-65, E663-90; BC 369-400, 734-9. Cf. Ach. N846-58, 1016-32; 
LR N406-15, E338-49, N317-27, E440-52, E1325-32, S202-9; KC 694-9,761-5,1452. 
See Cupane, “Epwc flaaiAeóc, 243-97, esp. 282-97. Klitovos, however, is in love with 
a married woman and himself marries twice, and cf. Ach. N1782-8, where Achilles 
agrees to marry Paris' sister (Polyxena). 

189. BC 260-6, he hesitates to enter the Erotokastron over the gate of which is in- 
scribed a threat to all who have not yet experienced the power of Eros. 

190. Childlessness is, however, a great misfortune, even in an ideal marriage; IM 40-50; 
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action and liberty to choose their own careers, including their 
own partners; even the heroines, except for the girl of the 
Achilleid, and she indeed is hardly secluded, in that she has the 
opportunity to sleep with Achilles before their elopement, enjoy 
far more sexual and social liberty than their predecessors, and 
Chrysantza, Margarona, Rhodamne and Platziaphlora are able 
quite openly to select their future husbands. Achilles’ girl has less 
contact with the opposite sex, but she has the choice of rejecting 
Achilles’ advances should she choose, as can Chrysorrhoe in 
Kallimachos and Eudokia in Digenes. Apart from the translated 
Phlorios and Platziaphlora, and the original, though not the 
Greek, version of Imberios and Margarona, all the Byzantine 
popular works, including Digenes, continue their story after the 
lovers’ marriage or their illicit union, such as that of Belthan- 
dros and Chrysantza. Digenes’ Girl, Eudokia, like her mother- 
in-law Irene, is obviously too secluded to have any possible adven- 
tures before marriage, but the further career and life-style of the 
heroines of the verse romances, unlike that their learned 
predecessors, is obviously still of interest to the public. The more 
explicit sexual activity and pre-marital relationships described in 
the verse romances, as opposed to the learned works, seems to 
be in inverse relation to the occurrence of erotic innuendo and 
description, and it is in the morally irreproachable and erudite 
romances that is found the most explicit language and expres- 
sion, describing in wish-fulfilment or anticipation joys which, by 
definition, have not yet happened, while in the vernacular works, 
in which pre-marital sex is frankly and sometimes explicitly 
described, the narration of erotic incidents and elaboration of 
prurient innuendo is generally limited to bald accounts of the pro- 
tagonists’ sexual activities, the exception being the most Byzan- 
tine of the works, Kallimachos. Whereas, in the learned romances, 
the reader’s interest is held by the artificial manoeuvrings of a 
plot revolving around the threatened chastity not merely of the 
heroine, a la Clarissa Harlowe or Pamela Andrews, but of the 
hero also, in the narration of which the lack of realism is ap- 
parent to fellow characters in the works themselves as well as to 
the modern reader, for the protagonists’ much proclaimed in- 
nocence is generally heard with incredulity, in Digenes and the 
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other popular works, in contrast, the fantasy or fairy-tale at- 
mosphere, in which the characters live and travel, masks a milieu 
where they can be shown as behaving with far greater freedom, 
untrammelled by the rigid constraints of sophistication of plot 
and social convention. There seems, in reality, to be little dif- 
ferentiation in the sexual morality of the various verse romances, 
except in the literary and rhetorical Libistros, where the relation- 
ship between Klitovos and Myrtane has, however, like that of 
Belthandros and Chrysantza, a hint of courtly love about it, and 
the Byzantine and sophisticated Kallimachos. In the others, despite 
the fact that prototypes have been discovered for Imberios and 
Phlorios, these two works are not more markedly Western Euro- 
pean in their conventions of morality and behaviour, and it should 
be assumed that the plot and characterisation of possibly the 
Achilleid, and certainly Belthandros, even possibly the handling 
of the material in the 7roas, have been influenced by contact with 
Frankish literature, thus accounting for the sexual liberation 
allowed their heroes and heroines. 

The Byzantine public, then, had access to three different genres 
of romance from the twelfth century, which shows the extent to 
which the romance theme was to the general taste.!*! Of these, 
the learned romances combine an exalted view of chastity, main- 
tained unrealistically in the face of all temptations and threats, 
which it is, however, often difficult to take seriously, and the 
details of the preservation of the protagonists' virtue in the teeth 
of abductors, rapists and the lovers themselves gives the romancer 
the opportunity to indulge in most explicit erotic descriptions and 


Ach. N35-41; Digenes, GRO V11,179-82, a note of realism perhaps here intruding 
into the fantasy world. 

191. Beaton, The Greek Novel, 136, ‘The three twelfth-century romances which sur- 
vive complete are all of around one hundred and fifty printed pages in length, and 
were copied many times in manuscript form up until the early seventeenth century, 
a substantial investment in labour and time that presupposes a larger and more com- 
mitted readership than is often assumed for them. And the later vernacular romances 
with their affinities to popular oral poetry and the evidence of free adaptation by 
successive copyists, seem to have been directed to a wide and approving public. It 
is at least worth while to ask why these works were written, and what their first readers 
and auditors expected from them, rather than merely to dismiss them with a per- 
functory application of today's aesthetic standards or yesterday's linguistic dogma’. 
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displays of romantic hyperbole ornamenting a picture of morality 
triumphant. The fantasies of the aristocracy, and their interest 
in sex and sensuality, in which men, but not of course women, 
might indulge in an occasional extra-marital affair, are clearly 
displayed in the luxurious and exotic lifestyle, atypical of learned 
romance, enjoyed by both Digenes and Kallimachos and their 
ladies; while the more general and uneducated fourteenth cen- 
tury public, who wanted tales of love and adventure on the 
Frankish model, without too much accompanying description, 
preferred tales of more liberated lovers and their activities before 
and after marriage despite the fact that these were counter to the 
behavioural conventions of their society and the preservation of 
middle-class morality, though it is true that only the Troas and 
possible Klitovos and Myrtane in Libistros and Rhodamne touch 
on adulterous themes, while the tone of Belthandros merely hints 
at the love of a courtier for a superior lady. Indeed, to that ex- 
tent, the popular romances retain a regard, if not for chastity, 
at least for emotional fidelity, which remains an important and 
essential element in romance themes and which, together with 
erotic description, or amorousness, provides a recipe for general 
success. Certainly, despite the greater laxity of sexual mores in 
the verse romances, they are very far from applauding the themes 
and concepts of courtly love or relationships which might imply 
adulterous connotations. In different degrees, popular romance, 
from both the East and West of the Empire, concentrates on 
presenting and idealising a sensuous and socially uncommitted 
lifestyle, with sexual mores at marked variance in many respects 
from those of learned romance, the popularity of whose themes 
and motifs is self-evident from the extent to which these tales 
dominated the popular literature of the late Byzantine Empire. 
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In 1981 I noted that Byzantine literature has never had a good 
press, least of all from its own students.! It was not hard to 
document this assertion. The opinion of Gibbon that 


not a single composition of history, philosophy or literature has been saved 
from oblivion by the intrinsic beauties of style or sentiment, of original fan- 
Cy, or even of successful imitation. Their prose is soaring to the vicious af- 
fectation of poetry, their poetry is sinking below the flatness and inspidity 
of prose 
might perhaps be expected, but it found support in the views of 
Romilly Jenkins: 


The Byzantine empire remains almost the unique example of a highly civilized 
state, lasting for more than a millennium, which produced hardly any educated 
writing which can be read with pleasure for its literary merit alone. 
Far from opposing this view Cyril Mango in the more recent of 
his inaugural lectures took this judgement for granted — ‘I do 
not wish to dispute this harsh verdict — and turned his atten- 
tion instead to the difficulties and dangers for the historian of 
using Byzantine ‘highbrow’ literature.* 

It is perhaps time to review the position. My original observa- 
tion referred both to the curiously pejorative view of the literature 
expressed by holders of chairs in Byzantine language and 
literature, and to the low level — or non-existence — of literary 


1. M.E. Mullett, Theophylact Through his Letters: the Two Worlds of an Exile Bishop 
(Diss., Birmingham 1981) 1. 

2. E. Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 53, 
ed. J.B. Bury, 3rd ed. (London 1907) VI, 107-8. 

3. R.J.H. Jenkins, Dionysius Solomos (Cambridge 1940) 57. 

4. C. Mango, Byzantine Literature as a Distorting Mirror (Inaugural Lecture, Univer- 
sity of Oxford 1975) 4. 
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criticism applied to Byzantine texts. In what ways has the pic- 
ture changed over the last ten years? A recent survey? takes an 
optimistic view of the period 1975-1982. The word ‘appreciation’ 
in her title alerts us to Hanawalt's priorities and indeed to those 
of many American scholars in recent years. As early as the 
Bucharest congress of 1971 A.R. Littlewood® was concerned to 
combat the strictures of George Dennis on the letters of Manuel 
II. Dennis was later to write: 


Manuel’s letters are primarily of a rhetorical nature. . .as such they reflect 
the worst characteristics of the rhetoric employed by the Byzantines. There 
is a fundamental dishonesty; while living in one world they speak from 
another. It is unimportant whether or not what they say is related to reality; 
how they say it is what matters,’ 


but Father Dennis himself underwent a conversion to a ‘positive’ 
view of Byzantine literature, referring to the passage above as 
‘my unkind words'.* Of course some exceptions had always been 
made, as Mango noted when he referred to the ‘frisson of mystical 
delight’ that some experience while reading the works of Romanos 
the Melode.? Eva Topping is clearly one of these: 


From the fourth to the fifteenth century, for a thousand years, the poet priest 
voiced the ideals and aspirations of Byzantium. While secular poets busied 
themselves with imitating ancient models only to produce correct but dry 
verses, the poets of the church wrote vital, original and significant poetry. ! 


Recent work has in fact tended to play down the dependence of 
the Byzantines on classical models!! or at least illuminate the 


5. E. Albu Hanawalt, ‘Dancing with Rhetoricians in the Gardens of the Muses: Notes 
on Recent Study and Appreciation of Byzantine Literature’, Byzantine Studies — 
Etudes Byzantines 13 (1986) 1-23. 

6. See the fruits in print, e.g. ‘An Ikon of the Soul: the Byzantine Letter’, Visible 
Language 10 (1976) 197-226. 

7. G.T. Dennis, The Letters of Manuel II Palaeologus (Dumbarton Oaks Texts, 4 
[CFHB 8| Washington DC 1977) xviii-xx. 

8. G.T. Dennis, ‘The Byzantines as Revealed in their Letters’, Gonimos: Neoplatonic 
and Byzantine Studies presented to Leendert G. Westerink at 75 = Arethusa (Buffalo 
1988) 159. 

9. Mango, Distorting Mirror, 4. 

10. E. Topping, ‘The Poet-Priest in Byzantium’, Greek Orthodox Theological Review 

14 (1969). 

11. See for example the contributors to M.E. Mullett and R. Scott, Byzantium and 
the Classical Tradition (Birmingham 1981). 
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creativity of the Byzantines’ mimesis,!? building on the crucial 
perception of Hunger, that imitation was not thought of as 
plagiarism but as an indication of literary skill.? There has also 


been a shift in perceptions of rhetoric. Although Donald Nicol 
could still describe rhetoric as *the canker in the cultural blood of 
the Byzantines',!^ G.L. Kustas, writing at about the same time 
as Mango's ‘Distorting Mirror’ had already paved the way for 
understanding rhetoric as the expression of Byzantine 
ideology.!? Also the publication of Menander Rhetor highlighted 
the attempt to arrive at a Byzantine aesthetic, and to enable us 
to evaluate Byzantines’ writings on their own terms.!Ó 

In fact a wind of change has been blowing through the study 
of Byzantine literature. In particular Cyril Mango's lecture pro- 
vided a powerful stimulus to scholars who could not accept his 
disparaging judgements. It became necessary to show that Byzan- 
tine literature was sophisticated, complex," a not-too-distorted 
reflection of Byzantine life,!? but scholars also began to ask the 
same questions that they would of any other literature without 
feeling the need to evaluate or defend. Yet even post-Hellenistic 
literature needed its defenders in this period, as the editors of 
a volume of Yale Classical Studies explain.'* But the cause of 


12. G. Moravcsik, ‘Klassizismus in der byzantinischen Geschichtsschreibung’, 
Polychronion, Festschrift F. Dólger zum 75. Geburtstag (Heidelberg 1966) 366-377; 
see also I. Sevéenko, Etudes sur la polémique entre Theódore Métochite et Nicéphore 
Choumnos (CBHB 3, Brussels 1962) 171, n.2; H. Maguire, ‘Truth and Convention 
in Byzantine Descriptions of Works of Art', DOP 28 (1974) 131. 

13. H. Hunger, ‘On the Imitation (uinotg) of Antiquity in Byzantine Literature’, 
DOP 23-24 (1969-70) 15-38. 

14. D.M. Nicol, The End of the Byzantine Empire (London 1979) 47. 

15. G.L. Kustas, Studies in Byzantine Rhetoric (Analekta Vlatadon 13, Thessalonike 
1974). 

16. D.A. Russell and N.G. Wilson, Menander Rhetor, edited with Translation and 
Commentary (Oxford 1981). 

17. The best example is the recent work of Margaret Alexiou in the Byzantine field, 
notably ‘A Critical Reappraisal of Eusthathios Makrembolites' Hysmine and Hysminias; 
BMGS 3 (1977) 23-43; ‘Literary Subversion and the Aristocracy in Twelfth-century 
Byzantium: a Stylistic Analysis of the Timarion (ch 6-10)’, BMGS 8 (1982/3) 29-45; 
*The Poverty of Ecriture and the Craft of Writing; towards a Reappraisal of the 
Prodromic Poems’, BMGS 10 (1986) 1-40. 

18. P. Magdalino, ‘The Literary Perception of Everyday Life in Byzantium: Some 
General Considerations and the Case of John Apokaukos’, BS 47 (1987) 23-38. 
19. Yale Classical Studies, 27, eds. J.J. Winkler and G. Williams (1982). 
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Byzantine literature has been taken up in recent years by Alex- 
ander Kazhdan. In an article in JOB, in his People and Power, 
in Studies on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries and in Change in Byzantine Culture the message is very 
m Byzantine literature is worth reading and we should read 
it. 

With these developments we have left the era of professional 
disparagement, of ‘the literature we love to hate’ attitude. And 
perhaps in order to reach this position a naive response (‘the 
literature we love to love’) was necessary. But it is questionable 
whether Byzantine literature is best served in the 1990s by such 
a primitively evaluative approach. 

Even if disparagement is no longer universal a problem which 
may well remain is the invisibility of Byzantine literature. Nigel 
Wilson wrote: 


This book is intended to give an account of what happened to Greek literature 

from the end of the antique world until the reappearance of classical studies 

in Western Europe during the Renaissance. 
What happened was surely that Greek literature went on being 
written. Wilson’s account was different: his book is not a history 
of Byzantine literature, but a history of the fortunes of ancient 
Greek literature in the Middle Ages. Is Byzantine literature in- 
visible in this way only when classicists write about Byzantium, 
or is Byzantine literature invisible because Byzantine literary 
studies are invisible? Is there any Byzantine literary criticism and 
how good is it? 

The answer must be that literature is still the Cinderella of Byzan- 
tine Studies. At symposia and congresses literature is lucky to 


20. A. Kazhdan, ‘Der Mensch in der byzantinischen Literaturgeschichte’, JÖB 28 
(1979) 1-21; with G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium. An Introduction 
to Modern Byzantine Studies (Washington DC 1982); with S. Franklin, Studies on 
Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge and Paris 
1984); with A.W. Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1985). Of these, Studies on Byzantine Literature 
of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (hereafter Studies) is the most important, as 
a recently reworked set of essays written in the Soviet Union, reminding Western 
scholars both of the contribution of his Soviet colleagues and of the relative status 
of literature in their researches compared with the West. 

21. N. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (London 1983) 1. 
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be given one section; a whole colloquium on a text is a rarity. 
Byzantine periodicals rarely contain more than occasional studies 
of texts though fortunately many are willing to publish new texts. 
Kazhdan demonstrated in Vienna? that there is no literary 
history of Byzantium, despite the triple rewriting of Krumbacher's 
Handbuch. A cursory comparison (taken at random) with the 
neighbouring disciplines of western medieval studies and of classics 
shows the poverty of the Byzantine bibliography. There is today 
no Alastair Minnis or Peter Dronke or Francis Cairns or Wood- 
man & West of Byzantine Studies — but there is no Curtius or 
Fraenkel either. Anyone teaching a survey course on Byzantine 
literature knows that each lecture or reading list begins: ‘there 
is no standard work on this author/period/genre/milieu. . .] sug- 
gest taking X's study of Y and applying it to Byzantium'. 

This may seem an unduly negative picture in view of what has 
actually been published during the last ten years. Fundamental 
methodological groundwork had been provided with the publica- 
tion of Hunger's Handbuch, with the Stilstufen approach of 
Hunger and Sevéenko, and with the metrical theories of 
Hórandner which will deeply influence the editing of texts. New 
editions this decade include the great Psellos project, Gautier's 
Théophylacte, so long awaited but alas posthumous, philosophical 
works, saints' lives, military treatises; there is no pause in the 
work of editing and publishing Byzantine works. Translations 
also have seen great development in the decade; the Australian 
series, with the Liverpool series, the Classics of Western Spirituali- 
ty and St Vladimir's Seminary Press continue to make Byzan- 
tium more widely known. 

Compared with editions and translations literary studies are 
much thinner on the ground, and are rarely purely literary. This 
reflects both the properly interdisciplinary nature of the subject, 
and the uncertainty over the very basis of Byzantine literature. 
How literate? was Byzantine society and who wrote its literature 


22. Kazhdan, Der Mensch. 

23. For the literacy debate see R. Browning, ‘Literacy in the Byzantine World’, BMGS 
4 (1978) 39-54; C. Mango, Byzantium: the Empire of New Rome (London 1980) 237 
ff.; E. Patlagean, ‘Discours écrit, discours parlé: niveaux de culture à Byzance au 
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and where?” The Dumbarton Oaks symposium on Books and 
Bookmen* reverberated throughout the decade; questions of 
patronage and social localisation? became as frequent as in art 
history; literature approached social anthropology in the eighties 
as religion had in the seventies. Studies on the borders of literature 
and art opened new possibilities, which were not always fully ex- 
plored.? Work on women, private life and the body began to 
spill over into textual study.?? 

Certain areas flourished. One is early Byzantine historiography. 
In English alone studies of Eusebius, Evagrius, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, the fifth-eentury fragments, Procopius, Menander 
Protector and Theophylact Simocatta together with two 
Australian conferences on historiography and the two splendid 
volumes of the Malalas project make it a bumper decade. Taken 
with Agathias and work in progress on Sokrates and Theophanes 
it should now be the best understood area of Byzantine 
literature.?? 


VIIIe-XIe siécles’, Annales ESC 34 (1979) 264-278; N. Oikonomidés, ‘Mount Athos; 
Levels of Literacy’, DOP 42 (1988) 167-178. See the forthcoming The Uses of Literacy 
in Early Medieval Europe, ed. R. McKitterick (Cambridge 1990). 

24. On the Byzantine literary class see Kazhdan and Constable, People and Power, 
101 ff.; H.G. Beck, Das literarische Schaffen der Byzantiner. Wege zu seinem Verstünd- 
nis, Sitzungsberichte der Österr. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse 294, 
4 Abh. (Vienna 1974); M.E. Mullett, *Aristocracy and Patronage in the Literary Circles 
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M.J. Angold (BAR, Int. Ser. 221, Oxford 1984) 173-201. 

25. Byzantine Books and Bookmen. A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium (Washington 
DC 1975). 

26. For patronage see for example, E. Jeffreys, ‘The Sevastokratorissa Eirene as 
Literary Patroness: the Monk Iakovos’, JOB 32/3 (1982) 63-71. A. Kazhdan, ‘The 
Social Views of Michael Attaleiates', Studies 23-86, is a devastatingly efficient ex- 
ample of the technique of social localisation. 

27. H. Maguire, Art and Eloquence in Byzantium (Princeton 1981); R. Macrides and 
P. Magdalino, ‘The Architecture of Ekphrasis: Construction and Context of Paul 
the Silentiary's poem on Hagia Sophia’, BMGS 12 (1989) 47-82; E. James and R. 
Webb, ‘To Understand Ultimate Things and Enter Secret Places; Ekphrasis and Art 
in Byzantium', forthcoming, breaks new ground. 

28. C. Galatariotou, *Holy Women and Witches: Aspects of Byzantine Conceptions 
of Gender’, BMGS 9 (1984/5) 55-94; ‘Eros and Thanatos: a Byzantine Hermit's Con- 
ception of Sexuality', BMGS 13 (1989) 95-137. 
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Late Antiquity, eds. B. Croke and A. Emmett (Sydney and Oxford 1983); Reading 
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Here editing, translation and study go hand in hand. Few areas 
can compete. The decade has seen considerable advances on the 
subject of Digenes Akrites with the publication and discussion 
of the Escorial text, and contributions from feminism and social 
anthropology.? The Byzantine romance saw considerable ad- 
vances. Innovative work on twelfth-century satire and parody has 
revealed new problems.?! Hagiography has its own impetus, as 
has hymnography, much slowed down by the sad death of 
Grosdidier de Matons.? But what is missing is quite as im- 
pressive as what exists. 

We lack studies of most genres at most periods. Work is in 
progress on homilies, the letter, epigrams, parainesis, late byzan- 
tine historiography but there is a great deal left to be done. Studies 
of authors which cross the genre barrer are very rare: A. Cameron, 
Procopius and the Sixth Century (London, 1985) is a distinguished 
exception. We still have no full-length study of Theodore 
Prodromos (since Papadimitriu) and we look forward to 
Kazhdan's Niketas Choniates. We lack wide-ranging considera- 
tions of Byzantine literature, although work on the genre system 
and on innovation and originality is in progress. We also lack 
specialists in literature. It is instructive to note who are the scholars 
writing on Byzantine literature: few of them write only on 


the past in Late Antiquity, eds. G. Clarke, B. Croke, and R. Mortless (Canberra 
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and Kekaumenos', BMGS 13 (1989) 183-318. 
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literature. Apart from the polymaths of the elder generation, most 
are classicists slumming, neohellenists pushing back the borders 
of modern Greek or historians newly sensitive to the nature of 
the sources they use. Much of the most interesting work of this 
last kind goes back to the impact of Evelyne Patlagean’s study 
of hagiography in the early seventies,? when seminar gambit 
‘isn’t that a topos?’ began to be answered by ‘yes, but why is 
it used here?’ Without this involvement of historians we would 
be without Paul Magdalino on Snobbery or Catia Galatariotou 
on Travel.*4 Yet it is surely curious that so few people would 
choose to identify themselves as students of Byzantine literature. 
There is in English a wider problem, that there is no simple parallel 
to the description ‘art historian’: ‘literary historian’; ‘literary 
critic’; ‘literary theorist’ are distinct designations, none of which 
quite adds up to the whole. (‘Literary scholar’ suggests dilettante 
scribblings.) But even to reply ‘I work on Byzantine literature’ 
to the query ‘what do you do?’ must be rare enough. 

What this survey reveals is the rare example of a European 
literature which is to all intents and purposes virgin territory for 
the post-structuralist. There is no Old Literary History for New 
Literary History to replace. For New Criticism read No 
Criticism. The rare examples of works with some theoretical foun- 
dation stand out starkly from their fellows: Patlagean’s struc- 
turalism and Annales-school history as applied to texts; 
Margaret Alexiou's mixture of post-Freudianism and nar- 
ratology;? the Jeffreys’ rigorous but ultimately unconvincing at- 
tempt to apply the Parry-Lord theory of oral composition in 
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Byzantine texts.” These exceptions point to the fact that the 
study of Byzantine literature has (at least in the West) failed to 
take advantage of any advances made in other literatures. It is 
not that there is any great hostility to theory: welcoming voices 
have sounded from the London Institute of Classical Studies 
seminar on Reading Byzantium in 1988 and from the Australian 
Byzantine Studies Conference in Sydney 1989.?? [t is simply that 
the work lies ahead of us. 

In some ways it is surprising that the timelessness and 
placelessness of Byzantine literature, so clear to Mango and so 
despised by Dennis, did not point long ago to a formalist analysis. 
What better literature for this approach than one where it is easy 
not to be distracted by referential detail? If ‘the author is 
dead',9 how much better to be working with a literature where 
apparently insoluble problems of authorship and authenticity are 
rife; it no longer matters whether Theodore Prodromos or Con- 
stantine Manasses wrote Theodore Prodromos. A literature ac- 
cepted by all as comprehensible in terms of rhetoric should have 
benefited from the revival of interest in rhetoric of all kinds.*! 
A literature thought to be so derivative of its classical forebears 
might have had an anxious Bloomsday.* A literature in which 
narrative has in practice been privileged by modern readers could 
have gained more from the stream of Genette-inspired works on 
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narrative.*? Where language questions abound and intersect with 
levels of style, it is surprising that Saussure and all that flows 
from him have not been invoked. The one advantage for literary 
studies of the systematic disparagement of Byzantine literature 
is that there is no canon based on value judgments; there is a 
sense of a hierarchy of genres instilled by the Handbucher but 
that is a different problem. Above all Byzantinists never expect 
reading to be easy: the very difficulty of their texts cries out for 
hermeneutic practices which take that difficulty into account. The 
scholar who is accustomed to the riddle-mentality of the twelfth 
century may find relief as well as enlightenment in Derrida. 

But there are reasons why Byzantinists, unlike classicists, were 
unlikely to seize upon New Criticism and its aftermath even if 
they had seen their job as untying a text or ever been aware of 
what their counterparts in other disciplines were doing. Classicists 
after a slow start took very easily to close reading, to the critical 
virtues of tension and sincerity, ambiguity and irony, at least in 
poetic discourse.“ Greek drama or Latin love elegy is after all 
more easily assimilable to the literary criticism of Renaissance 
and post-Renaissance English, the literature for which this reading 
practice was evolved. A literature in which poetic discourse may 
be located in a genre (the letter) which in the Western view of 
things was at best a minor art, and in which a new metre (the 
politikos stichos) was regarded as the most pedestrian of forms 
of discourse clearly poses problems for a New Critic, though not 
for a poststructuralist, with the study of film, strip cartoons, pic- 
ture postcards subverting evaluative canons. And what would any 
Byzantinist make of a verbal icon with no prototype? 

In a sense this is a pity, although I do not believe that there 
is any necessity to reinvent the wheel and in every literature 
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reproduce the gains of each critical school. But the role of New 
Criticism to some extent explains the difference between classicists’ 
treatment of Ovid’s exile discourse and Byzantinists’ treatment 
of the twelfth-century episcopal epistolographers. Recently 
Latinists have faced up to the problem of whether Ovid ever went 
to Tomi;* Byzantinists continue to take as clear evidence of the 
writer's attitudes in practice every complaint and criticism of his 
(supposed) surroundings.^* Classicists also seized very happily 
upon the concept of persona in poetic discourse," while the 
Prodromic problem was dogged for years by scholars objecting 
to solutions because of what a poet said about himself in a poem. 
Only in Byzantine literature were begging poets assumed to be 
beggars. 

But the problem goes deeper, and I suspect that though for- 
malist strategies may help us superficially or temporarily only 
a historicist reading practice will answer to the expectations of 
Byzantinists who have for years treated the literature of the em- 
pire as a body of historical source material. I hope to explore 
this problem more fully elsewhere, but there is a problem in that 
because such a high proportion of the source material of Byzan- 
tine history is literary, privileged, historians have regarded it as 
something demanding historical rather than literary analysis. At 
the crudest level they charge through with card indexes and 
databases plundering for historical facts and complaining when 
the text's complexity or vacuity eludes their rape. At another level 
analysis is concerned to present an Urtext or to strip it of accre- 
tions and demonstrate on historian's veracity. This is the Bollan- 


45. The outlines of a debate on this subject can be traced in Liverpool Classical Monthly 
10 (1985) 19-22 (A.D. Fitton-Brown); 48 (A.W.J. Holleman); 12 (1987) 23 (H. Hoff- 
mann). But there is more to be said. 

46. For an alternative view see my ‘Byzantium and the Slavs: the Views of Theophylact 
of Ochrid', Miscellany in Memoriam Ivan Dujcev, ed. A. Djourova (Sofia, forth- 
coming). 

47. See W.S. Anderson, ‘Roman Satires and Literary Criticism’, Bucknell Review 
12 (1964) 106-113 (= Essays in Roman Satire [Princeton 1982] 3-10); M.J. McGann, 
Studies in Horace’s First Book of Epistles (Coll. Lat. 100, Brussels 1969) 96 and n.1; 
N. Rudd, ‘Theory: Sincerity and Mask’, in Lines of Enquiry (Cambridge 1976) 145-181. 
Against the use of persona: R.O. A.M. Lyne, The Latin Love Poets. From Catullus 
to Horace (Oxford 1980) viii. 
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dist approach to sources: all very well except that what these 
historians throw out is as important as what they leave in. Quellen- 
forschung may reconstruct the history of composition, but the 
history of reception should be just as important, an observation 
which has important consequences for the editing of medieval 
texts, a point made long ago by David Holton. Other historians 
of Byzantium are deeply receptive to theory provided it is not 
literary. Psychology, social anthropology, marxism, feminism all 
have their place; but they ignore the fact that what they are using 
are literary texts and that a double level of theory is necessary. 
Others acclaim the approximation of literature and history: "There 
exists at present, as there has not for some decades, the possibility 
of serious cooperation between the fields of history and 
literature’.*8 For Stock this lies in the popularity of the study of 
mentalité among medievalists as well as in trends in current literary 
theory. Literary scholars might be forgiven for treating this clarion 
call with suspicion: once the historians rampaged through plunder- 
ing for facts; now they rampage through plundering for men- 
talities. 

But there are encouraging signs in the development of theory; 
the emphasis on reception rather than the author, and thus on 
‘horizons of expectation';? the separation of a ‘then-meaning’ 
from a 'now-meaning',? the New Historicists’ call for the 
demise of formalism and the proclamation of a New Literary 
History.? It is not at all an inauspicious time for enlisting the 
help of literary theory in some of the trickiest problems currently 


48. B. Stock, ‘History, Literature, and Medieval Textuality', Images of Power. 
Medieval History/Discourse/Literature, eds. K. Brownlee and S.G. Nichols, in Yale 
French Studies 70 (1986) 7. 

49. Jauss, New Literary History 2 (1970) 24 ff. 

50. This is a distinction of F.W. Bateson used helpfully by A. Fowler, Kinds of 
Literature. An Introduction to the Theory of Genres and Modes (Oxford 1982) 263-276. 
51. New Historicism has been most clearly associated with recent work in renaissance 
English, see E. Pechter, *The New Historicism and its Discontents', PMLA 102 (1987), 
292-303, but has affinities with much wider attempts to reconcile Marxism with for- 
malism, or to seek new, historicist, alignments. See for example, E. Said, The World, 
the Text, and the Critic (London 1984); F. Lentricchia, After the New Criticism 
(London 1980); Poststructuralism and the Problem of History, eds. D. Attridge, G. 
Bennington and R. Young (Cambridge 1989). See C. Porter, 'After the New 
Historicism', New Literary History 21 (1990) 253-272, for a critique. 
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assailing the student of Byzantine literature. The relation be- 
tween production and reception is one of these, as is the nature 
of Byzantine literary society; reader-response and Rezeptions 
theorie must surely be brought to bear here.? The problem of 
intentionalism has yet to be tackled by a byzantinist although it 
has raised its head in readings of textual and visual sources,? 
it cannot be studied in isolation from other literatures. The prob- 
lem of context, of the relation between the privileged discourse 
of our sources and the intertextual or referential reality is one 
of the major challenges, but so is the question of the nature of 
Byzantine literature itself. What was privileged text for the Byzan- 
tines? The problem of parody throws this into relief. So far at- 
tempts to isolate parody have been fraught with controversy. 
Alexiou's brilliant reading of the ‘doux’ episode in the Timarion 
has not drawn total belief from habitual readers of panegyric; 
Macrides' rigorous and cautious offering of the cannibal poem 
with its negative analysis vis a vis parody has quickly met (un- 
fairly) with an alternative affirmative solution.** If we were 
more sure about the nature of literary discourse, might we not 
be more equipped to decide about parody? One definition of 
literature will certainly not do for Byzantium, even with Todorov’s 
modifier: literature is fiction.” 


52. For an excellent anthology see S. Suleiman and I. Crosman, The Reader in the 
Text. Essays on Audience and Interpretation (Princeton, 1980). Surveys by R.C. 
Holub, Reception Theory. A Critical Introduction (New York 1984) and E. Freund, 
The Return of the Reader, Reader-Response Criticism cover slightly wider ground 
than their titles imply. G. Grimm, Rezeptionsgeschichte (Munich 1977) taken with 
R. Warnung, Rezeptionsaesthetik (Munich 1979) is useful; classic treatments are H.R. 
Jauss, Towards an Aesthetic of Reception, tr. T. Bahti (Brighton 1982); W. Iser, 
The Implied Reader: Patterns of Communication in Prose Fiction from Bunyan to 
Beckett (Baltimore 1974); U. Eco, The Role of the Reader. Explorations in the 
Semiotics of Texts (London 1981); S. Fish, Zs There a Text in This Class? The Authority 
of Interpretive Communities (Cambridge Mass. 1980). For reception theory and 
classics, see Arethusa 19.2 (1986). 

53. Many of the most interesting suggestions in R. Cormack, Writing in Gold (London, 
1985) are intentionalist; generic analysis may necessarily be so. A new study is needed. 
54, Alexiou, ‘Literary Subversion’; R. Macrides, ‘Poetic Justice in the Patriarchate. 
Murder and Cannibalism in the Provinces’, Cupido Legum, eds. L. Burgmann, M- 
Th Fogen, A. Schmink (Frankfurt 1985) 137-168. 

55. Fowler, Kinds of Literature, 6, citing Benniston Gray and quoting Todorov as 
arguing that a true story can be viewed as if it were literature. 
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The arrival of fiction in Byzantine literature has recently been 
given a date, though the relation between fiction and other 
kinds of narrative still remains to be considered. In particular 
our understanding of the revival of the novel or romance in Byzan- 
tium has seen considerable advances over the past decade. Studies 
of the ancient novel and of the Greek novel have allowed the Byzan- 
tine twelfth-century and Palaiologan romances to take a modest 
place. The subtle reading of Hysmine and Hysminias offered by 
Alexiou, too favourable for Tomas Hágg in 1983, has found sup- 
port in recent scholarship, notably from Antony Littlewood.’ 
Carolina Cupane has isolated thematic elements; Polyakova 
established relationships among the romances and with the 
medieval west,?* and Kazhdan has boldly used the romances as 
indicators of changing ideologies.?? It is however with Roderick 
Beaton's new book, The Medieval Greek Romance (Cambridge 
1989) that we can see the current state of knowledge of the genre 
set out, and indeed far more. Besides its merits to specialists on 
the Byzantine romance or the Greek novel, it is an important land- 
mark in Byzantine literary studies in general. 

For one thing it is the first of several studies of groups of texts 
currently planned or in progress. Second, it is an uncompromis- 
ingly literary treatment of incontrovertibly literary texts. Third, 
although it eschews overtly evaluative terms and expresses the 
historicist aim of detecting ‘the implicit politics of the writers and 


56. See The Greek Novel AD 1-1985, ed. R. Beaton (London 1988) especially the 
contributions of Charlotte Roueche and Roddy Beaton. 

57. T. Hägg, The Novel in Antiquity (Oxford 1983) 75: ‘Perhaps this time the pen- 
dulum has swung a bit too far in the positive direction’; A Littlewood, ‘Romantic 
Paradises: the Role of the Garden in the Byzantine Romance', BMGS 5 (1979) 95-114. 
58. The appearance of two articles by Carolina Cupane in 1974 was an important 
turning point; ‘Un caso di giudizio di Dio nel romanzo di Teodoro Prodromo’, Rivista 
di studi Bizantini e Neoellenici, n.s. 10-11 (1974) 147-168; * *''"Epoc-BacuÜe"': 
la figura di Eros nel romanzo bizantino d'amore', Atti del Accademia di Arti di 
Palermo, er. 4, 33/2 (1974) 243-297. Of all the recent Soviet scholarship, even in- 
cluding Ljubarskij, that of Polyakova has come closest to influencing work in the 
West; S. MacAlister, ‘Byzantine Twelfth-century romances: a Relative Chronology’, 
BMGS 15 (1991) forthcoming, deserves serious consideration. 

59. E.g. ‘Imberios and Margarona; the Manuscripts, Sources and Edition of a Byzan- 
tine Verse Romance’, B 41 (1971) 122-160; ‘The Comnenian Background to the romans 
d’antiquité’, B 10 (1980) 455-486. Kazhdan, e.g. People and Power, 108 ff. 
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the first readers’ it is a favourable account, something remarkable 
in studies of the genre.9" Fourth, it frees the Byzantine romance 
from the dead hand of the classics and an unnatural isolation 
from contemporary story-telling in both east and west — though 
it is the work of a neohellenist who prefers the term ‘medieval 
Greek’ to ‘Byzantine’, an alternative form of cultural imperialism? 
And fifth, its author is open to theory. 

For the Byzantinist a major advantage of the work is his treat- 
ment of all sixteen romances from Digenes to Erotokritos, the 
twelfth-century and the later romances together. He first looks 
at the twelfth-century background, then at the literary background 
which involves Digenes Akritas (a proto-romance?) and the genesis 
of the revival of the genre and thematic elements before charac- 
terising the four surviving examples. He anchors them firmly in 
a rhetorical poetic before turning to the later group, which he 
sees in terms of the formation of modern Greek literature and 
the vernacular experiments. He then considers in turn the ‘original 
romances' and the translations of western romances, from the 
point of view of story and then narrative. A chapter on the 
genealogy of the romances deals with the genre's relation with 
the Hellenistic novel and with western romance; in another on 
common elements he sagely weighs the theories of Jeffreys, 
Spadaro and Gemert/Bakker and offers his own intertextual ex- 
planation. A final chapter considers the evidence for reception 
in a straightforward way, while making original use of 
Meliteniotes as parody. His conclusion (if there can be one in 
such an essentially descriptive work) is a justification of the book's 
status as a work of literary history. 

There are many excellent things in the book. His perception 
of twelfth-century innovation as in many ways parallel to 
developments in Western Europe has been foreshadowed in other 


60. B.E. Perry, The Ancient Romances. A Literary-historical Account of their Origins 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles 1967) 103: ‘the slavish imitators of Achilles Tatius and 
Heliodorus which were written in the twelfth century by such miserable pedants as 
Eustathius Macrembolites, Theodorus Prodromus and Nicetas Eugenianus, trying 
to write romance in what they thought was the ancient manner. Of these no account 
need be taken'. 
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works! but is crucial to his reading of the revival of the genre 
in Byzantium. His use of eastern story-telling parallels could 
perhaps have been expanded with a consideration of the frame- 
story in Byzantium — hagiographical collections like John 
Moschos' Pratum Spirituale may perhaps qualify. His use of the 
progymnasmata of Nikephoros Basilakes is extremely apposite 
and challenging to any view of the relationship between 'rhetorical' 
and 'other' forms of literature. His analysis of the 
Ptochoprodromika is brief but helpful, and he is as always in- 
telligent and surefooted. There are occasional oddities of detail, 
as when he omits references to Magdalino on sanctity and 
Oikonomides on Digenes, and historians may well quibble with 
some of his statements: he draws here and elsewhere? a 
fascinating picture of the ramifications of Lemerle's ‘traumatisme 
de Manzikert* but after Cheynet™ not all will accept his 
simplistic view of the military impact of that battle; his accep- 
tance of the Clucas view® of the trial of John Italos will certain- 
ly not attract general support. But these are minor quibbles in an 
extremely useful volume whose relationship with the colloquium 
publication on the Greek Novel is helpfully highlighted. His use 
of theory is eclectic: Jauss to explain the phenomenon of revival; 
Genette for his major analysis of narrative technique; Baüml on 
orality; curiously Wellek and Warren in his conclusion. Without 
the level of theory it might have been a similar book; it would 
certainly have been a less thoughtful one. 

All this augurs well for the future of the study of Byzantine 
literature. Within a decade we have moved from disparagement 


61. R. Beaton, ‘Courtly Romances in Byzantium; a Case Study in Reception’, Mediter- 
ranean History Review 4 (1989) 345-355. 

62. R. Beaton, ‘Cappadocians at Court: Digenes and Timarion’, Alexios I Komnenos, 
Papers of the Second Belfast Byzantine Colloquium at Portaferry, eds. M.E. Mullett 
and D.C. Smythe (Belfast, forthcoming). 

63. This idea was endemic to 7M 6 (1976), and to P. Lemerle, Cinq études sur le 
XIe siècle byzantin (Paris 1977). 

64. J.C. Cheynet, ‘Manzikiert: un désastre militaire?', B 50 (1980) 410-438. 

65. L. Clucas, The Trial of John Italos and the Crisis of Intellectual Values in Byzan- 
tium in the Eleventh Century (Munich 1981); R. Browning, ‘Enlightenment and Repres- 
sion in Byzantium in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries', Past and Present 69 (1975) 
3-23. 
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to appreciation to criticism to theory. There may soon be a stream 
of literary studies of literary texts which engage, as in any other 
European literature, with contemporary literary theory. We may 
look forward to thoroughgoing Jaussian analyses of X or Derri- 
dean readings of Y. We may also be fortunate to escape both 
the *Have they caught the Cambridge Structuralist yet?' attitude 
of classicists® and the hysterical and highly personal tirades of 
pro-theory neohellenists.$? But one would hope that this would 
mean variety, debate and opportunity rather than any narrow 
orthodoxy. Only if this were the prognosis would it be possible 
to visualise in future a true pendant to John Haldon's article in 
this journal on history and Robin Cormack's on art history.9? 

In 1986 Ihor Ševčenko made his own prophecy.” ‘Everything 
is circular’, he said. ‘Art historians will go back to looking at 
style, literary historians will edit texts and we shall all stop talk- 
ing about patronage'. Cormack's critical study answers the first 
statement, but the two which apply to literature perhaps need 
consideration. One would hope that the editing of texts will con- 
tinue unabated and that naive views of patronal determinism will 
be refined; but any assumption that positivism is the only way 


66. S. MacAlister, ‘Bakhtin’s Alien Speech and Twelfth-century Romances’, (abstract) 
Byzantine Studies in Australia, Newsletter, 9-10 appears to be a pioneering study. 
67. Classicists have taken even more slowly to ‘after the New Criticism’ than they 
did to that approach, though I know of no published condemnation of theory, and 
the existence of one journal, Arethusa, from its first issue open to theory, is signifi- 
cant. Hellenists, particularly those with a wider than narrowly literary approach, have 
been more open than Latinists, where a watered-down New Citicism is still predomi- 
nant, and students of poetic discourse have been more open than students of prose. 
See now though, Poststructuralist Classics, ed. A. Benjamin (Warwick Studies in 
Philosophy and Literature, London 1988) and History as Text, ed. Averil Cameron 
(London 1989). Stimulating general treatments are P. de Man, The Resistance to 
Theory (Theory and History of Literature 33 [Minneapolis 1986] and Against Theory. 
Literary Studies and the New Pragmatism, ed. W.J.T. Mitchell (Chicago and London 
1985). 
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temporary Debates’, BMGS 9 (1984-5) 95-132; R. Cormack, ‘ ‘‘New Art History’ 
vs **Old History": Writing Art History’, BMGS 10 (1986) 223-231. 

70. Unpublished address to the XVII International Congress of Byzantine Studies 
(Washington 1986). 

71. See my Aristocracy and Patronage and R. Cormack, The Byzantine Eye: Studies 
in Art and Patronage (London, Variorum 1989) esp. X. 
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for the future should be resisted. Cyril Mango was right in 1975 
about the vital importance of literary texts to all Byzantinists. 
We must find a way to correct the distortion of the mirror, or 
we Shall be left with the distortions of the mirror of material 
evidence. It used to be fashionable to contrast the development, 
and searching out, of material evidence with rereading the Bonn 
corpus (archaeology good, Bonn corpus bad). At a time when 
the interpreters of visual evidence seem so far ahead of the inter- 
preters of literary evidence, perhaps the time has come to evolve 
a reading practice which will make it possible to reread (and 
reread) not only the Bonn corpus but Byzantine literature as a 
whole. Yes, There is a Text in This Class. 


The Queen’s University of Belfast 
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Literacy as Symbolic Strategy in Greece: 
Methodological Considerations of 
Topic and Place 


MICHAEL HERZFELD 


Against reification: what is a context? 
This paper provides me with an opportunity to suggest why the 
study of orality and literacy/literality in modern Greece has some 
theoretical as well as purely descriptive or local significance. For 
social anthropology, comparison between societies and cultures 
is a central task. While the study of modern Greek culture displays 
a remarkably persistent level of methodological introversion, its 
singular characteristics are very germane to the comparativist 
perspective. In part, this is due to the peculiar political cir- 
cumstances that make the ancient forebears of the Greeks so much 
a part of current debates about the status of the modern culture. 
The ancient culture, which is responsible (blamed?) for some of 
our current theoretical concerns with literate discourse, becomes 
in the modern Greek context an object of ethnographic interest, 
and the high authority consequently given to the written word 
in at least one reading of modern Greek culture allows us to see 
literacy, not as some transcendent standard, but as a manipulable 
symbol and instrument of power. This suggests that we should 
study orality and literacy, not as absolute phenomena, but as social 
values. From here, it is but a short step to the further observa- 
tion that philological (and other academic) practices in turn 
themselves becomes objects of critical ethnographic scrutiny. 
While an excessive concern with what academic discourse does 
may indeed smack of narcissistic navel-gazing, a charge that has 
certainly been levelled at anthropological practitioners, it takes 
on a degree of justifiable urgency when academic standards 
themselves become a popular criterion of excellence or absurdity. 
Viewed in these terms, the study of orality and literacy in 
Modern Greece presents some twitching ironies. Paramount 
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among these, surely, is the curious circumstance — although by 
no means an uncommon one in the history of Romantic na- 
tionalism — whereby an emergent bourgeois intelligentsia ex- 
propriated the ‘oral traditions’ of an equally hypostatized ‘folk’ 
and monumentalized them in order to incorporate them into a 
peculiar and rigid view of history. The oral utterance did not stand 
a serious chance of survival in a polity defined by adherence to 
writing things down. By reducing it to ‘monuments of the word’ 
(Politis 1909), the intelligentsia set a model of referential purity 
that suited and reinforced its literalistic interpretation of 
everything else: law, history, the conduct of political life. 

The idea of an oral alternative nevertheless died hard, and ex- 
ponents of various anti-establishment ideologies tried at various 
times to rescue it. Demoticism often seems to take orality as an 
ideal and to invest in it all the moral purity that its adherents 
attributed to the rural ‘folk’ (see especially Tziovas 1989). The 
absorption of song into literate poetry implied by the nineteenth- 
century use of such terms as asma underwent a degree of rever- 
sal. Even now, however, literacy continues to impose its static 
perspective: by opposing itself to ‘oral tradition’, it manages to 
suggest that orality is no less fixed than itself. It is only in such 
work as that of Deborah Tannen (e.g., 1980, 1982, 1984), whose 
expertise includes modern Greek, that we begin to see a reversal 
of this trend, a search for the traces of literacy in oral discourse 
that goes beyond the older philological tradition of treating ‘oral 
traditions’ as though they were mere end-products of some dif- 
fusionist stemmatics of the Urtext. 

In this highly programmatic paper, I would like to suggest an 
alternative approach. In this, we replace a focus on orality and 
literacy as essentialistically conceived qualities of Greek discourse 
with a focus on the uses of these concepts as symbolic strategies. 
Before I go on to a discussion of the technical terminology used 
here, let me illustrate with a very simple example. All scholars 
of modern Greek know the differences between demotic and 
katharevousa. They are thus inclined to view with academic super- 
ciliousness the claims of certain populations (Cypriots, Dodecane- 
sians) to speak katharevousa or even ‘Homeric’ Greek. No doubt, 
at the level of historical accuracy, their objections are justified. 
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But the use and above all the interpretation of certain archaic- 
sounding forms, while a good deal less well documented than the 
‘pronouns of power and solidarity’ (Brown and Gilman 1960), 
are for that very reason an insidiously effective means of 
highlighting status differences between speaker and listener. Neo- 
classical dhioti carries infinitely more clout than demotic yati — 
unless, of course, the listener decides to puncture the speaker’s 
self-importance. 

It would be a mistake, I think, to suggest that the demotic- 
katharevousa contrast glosses the oral-literate with any degree 
of accuracy. In the first place, the conscious demoticism of much 
written discourse belies such a claim. So, too, does the formalism 
of more pretentious speakers. Such a division also overlooks the 
capacity of Greek diglossia to serve as a vehicle for irony. Rather, 
it is the assumption of rule-governedness that characterizes literate 
discourse and leads uneducated speakers to treat stilted demotic 
as katharevousa. A pompous demoticist, or even a merely careful 
one, may be arguably ‘puristic’ in pursuing ideal forms of the 
‘real’ language of ‘the people’. The demoticist revolution, in some 
of its forms, reproduced the misconception of nineteenth-century 
folklore: it suppressed the semantic lability of negotiable texts, 
demanding such strict adherence to canonical forms that the very 
ambiguity of the text-context distinction, itself an important 
semantic resource, disappeared from sight. Orality became a Ding 
an sich, so that Apostolakis (1929) could accuse nationalist 
scholars of having failed to follow the rules of oral composition. 

This is not to say that rules are lacking in oral discourse. Gram- 
matical and semantic structures remain highly identifiable. But 
the rules can be negotiated in social interaction, and the rules of 
syntax dissolve into principles of morality, etiquette, and 
aesthetics. They become strategies for a variety of social prac- 
tices, among them the effective projection of power over others 
(see also Murray 1988: 351,370). Language loses its autonomy. 
Caraveli (1982) has argued, for example, that songs contain 
numerous verbal ornaments and implicit meanings that disap- 
pear from most professional transcriptions of purely verbal texts, 
and that this constitutes a semantic impoverishment of those texts. 
On the other hand, the occasional manipulation of grammatical 
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gender might suggest that the rule-boundness of formal discourse 
actually lends it to parody and other forms of expressive manipula- 
tion in social life (Herzfeld 1985a: 215-218; 1985b). While it would 
be hubristic to suggest that only ethnographic contexts can per- 
mit semantic access to verbal artifice, these examples do point 
to a need to break away, not only from purely philological models 
of semantics and syntax, but also from the literal text-context 
distinction that replaced these for many folklorists and anthro- 
pologists. Reification of ‘text’ presupposes reification of ‘con- 
text’; but, as I have argued elsewhere (1985c), the resulting dualism 
is not only logically unnecessary, but it does not — in Greece, 
at least — correspond to non-literate models of the production 
of meaning. 

Let me illustrate. When Rhodian or Cretan villagers talk about 
the meaning (simasia) of an assonant distich (mandinadha) in 
terms of its relationship to particular events, they seem to be ad- 
dressing a text-context distinction. But this only holds true if we 
insist on assuming that the ‘context’ is in some way less ‘con- 
structed’ than what we call the ‘text’. In practice, the singer of 
a mandinadha has to textualize the event from which the 
mandinadha-text derives meaning. Both become virtual texts at 
the moment when the singer creates a meta-text capable of ar- 
ticulating a relationship between them. Because the mandinadha 
tradition has a complex history of interaction with written poetry, 
in which literate ideology proposes a perspective of transcendent 
referentiality, it provides an especially illuminating field in which 
to examine critically the concept of context. 


Poetry and the poetics of social interaction 

A closely related problem revolves around the term ‘poetry’. This 
is perhaps not the place to rehearse the detailed arguments now 
under way about the relationship between poetry and poetics. It 
is worth pointing out, however, that the conflation of these two 
terms is the direct consequence of a more general failure to 
recognize language as a form of action, a failure that has been 
substantially corrected within linguistic anthropology but that has 
so far lingered on in the study of other expressive domains. It 
has also persisted somewhat in more traditionally philological con- 
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cerns. A poetics of social interaction does not privilege language 
over other semiotic channels and is not — except in terms of in- 
tellectual history — a derivative of linguistic models. Although 
one of the most useful models for analysis is Jakobson’s (1960: 
356) ‘poetic function’, for example, it in turn rests on a long 
history of similar frameworks, particularly in Russian Formalism 
and Prague School aesthetics, in which verbal art is only one of 
the many aesthetic domains addressed. 

Such a restoration of the action component in poetics should 
occasion no surprise to neohellenists aware of the Classical Greek 
derivations of such terms as poiesis and drama and their often 
cited but rarely investigated etymological connection with notions 
of doing or making — in short, with causative models. To bor- 
row a phrase from Austin (1975[1962]), the issue is how people 
*do things with words'; but it is also whether words are the only 
means whereby they do these things. The analytical separation 
of textuality from other modes of action has served the study 
of orality very badly, and if in some sense the consequent achieve- 
ment of transcendence offered some practical advantages in 
technological mastery over the world,! it also resulted in a 
curious blindness to the significance of writing for those 
amongst whom these reifications have not yet spread their paralyz- 
ing conformity. 

The failure to appreciate the poetics of language (as opposed 
to the /anguage of poetry) derives from the same ideological and 
methodological confusions as the Cartesian split between the *em- 
bodiments' of orality and the ‘transcendence’ of the written word. 
The models are ‘ideal types’; they are realized, however, only in 
the course of their pragmatic negotiation in social life. To ap- 
proach this dialectic in a manner that will not immediately reduce 
the discussion once again to arid dualities, we need concepts that 
will allow us to handle the uses of the ideal-type conceptualiza- 
tions in the ebb and flow of everyday social relations, and in the 
complex processes of interaction in which bounded verbal texts 
are but a single kind of component. Two pertinent and closely 


1. The enormous range of relevant literature includes: E. Gellner 1988: 71-77; 
Havelock 1963 and 1986; Humphreys 1978, part 3, esp. p.273; Ong 1977 and 1982. 
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inter-related concepts that have acquired a good deal of currency 
in recent anthropological writings are those of agency and strategy. 

Agency is the capacity to act on social and cultural reality and 
to produce change or reinforcement in an existing pattern or struc- 
ture. As such, it is the social dimension of what linguists, following 
Austin, have called ‘performativity’, or ‘performative utterances’. 
It may be a property of social entities at any level from the in- 
dividual up to the nation-state and beyond. Although agency is 
prefigured in earlier work in anthropology (see Karp and Maynard 
1983), its theoretical elaboration is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment (see Karp 1986). Some discussion of these terms is in order. 

Agency presupposes the existence of some form of durable 
structure. While it was introduced into the anthropological and 
sociological literature partly as a counter to the excessive reifica- 
tion of structure, it provides the explanatory framework for 
relating individual strategies to structure. Structure and strategy 
exist in a mutually complementary, dialectical universe in which 
each requires the co-operation of the other. Since much recent 
text analysis has been centred on the investigation of textual struc- 
tures, one might here raise the question: in what ways do texts 
serve as vehicles of agency? This is practically tantamount to ask- 
ing, again with Austin, what they do; but it goes beyond Austin’s 
vision in that we now ask how they do what they do. 
Parenthetically, one might observe that philology has generally 
missed this opportunity to insert inert academic objects into a 
world where they have practical consequences. One only has to 
consider the ways in which mandinadha contests induce a social 
re-evaluation of the contestants, or end in fist-fights, or produce 
a sense of solidary traditionalism against the encroachment of 
modern mass media, to see that they do indeed have palpable 
effects in what the most hard-nosed literalists would recognize 
as the ‘real world’. Our appreciation of this phenomenon, 
however, is contingent upon accepting that the words of the 
distichs, even when interpreted ‘in context’, are not, so to speak, 
the whole story. And it is surely significant in this regard that 
istoria, for Cretan villagers at least (Herzfeld 1985a: 174), can 
mean physical events as much as it does narrative. Again, we must 
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beware of habits of thought that conceptually separate utterance 
from action. 

Social agency implies decision-making, and this informs some 
of the earlier uses of the notion of ‘strategy’ in anthropology (e.g., 
Bailey 1971, 1983; Kapferer, ed.1976). But the attribution of in- 
tention is probably best left to the actors; indeed, it is often a 
strategy in its own right, as when Greeks complain that petty 
bureaucrats act in certain ways from etsithelismos (caprice), hop- 
ing thereby either to shame their tormentors into a different course 
of action or to justify their failure to their peers. Such claims 
presuppose an ideology of individual volition, which is a cultural 
artefact rather than a universal principle of mind. Sometimes, 
strategies arise out of the availability of symbolic resources, such 
as ‘ethnicity’ (Royce 1982) or ‘history’ (Appadurai 1981) — far 
too often treated as hypostatized entities, but more usefully ap- 
proached in the cited works as properties of social interaction. 
This view runs counter, of course, to the literalism of the state, 
which translates ethnicity into nationalism, identity into dheltia 
taftotitos, and the relative (and negotiable) social distance of kseni 
into the absolute exclusion of ‘others’ as ‘foreigners’. Such is the 
link between referentiality and the bureaucratic nation-state, the 
product of some of the most successful strategies — which it 
recasts as historical necessity — of all time. 

Strategies are the means by which agents realize their effects. 
They range from the long-term operations of often quite differen- 
tiated agents enmeshed in complex power structures, as in 
Foucault’s (1978: 307-308) analysis of discipline, to the pettiest 
aspects of daily interaction. In the latter sense, they are opposed 
to rules, although the adoption of a rule-like stance — often 
modelled on literate prototypes — may be a strategy in its own 
right (Bourdieu 1977: 37-40). Here, the converse strategies of in- 
voking orality as a justification for nativist demoticism or literate, 
writerly speech as a mark of ‘properness’ (Kazazis 1966) both 
fit the same pattern — a warning to those who, in attempting 
to codify informal speech, risk surrendering to the very strategies 
that characterize what Bakhtin (1981) and others call ‘official’ 
or ‘authoritative’ discourse. 
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These concepts are no less prone to reification than what they 
displace. But the defence that this framework nonetheless poten- 
tially offers against the reification of orality and literacy is valuable 
at least in as much as it distances us from both official and 
‘officializing’ (Bourdieu 1977: 37) strategies and allows us greater 
freedom to make our analytical and methodological choices. 


The poetics of evocation 
The social life of a local community is inevitably embedded in 
much larger processes. Even the most conservative folklorists 
acknowledged this; indeed, it was a necessary precondition of their 
massive attempts to reconstitute unified Urtexte from the 
‘variants’ they collected. For them, however, the local community 
was a passive consumer — and textual abuser — of literary work. 
Later interpretations, mostly of Marxist inspiration, reversed these 
assumptions (e.g., Lambrinos 1947), but suffered from a similarly 
unidirectional view of textual influence: the ‘folk’, no less highly 
romanticized in these readings, were the producers of a textuality 
so pure that the practice of writing violated its sensibilities. With 
the progressive discrediting of Urtext models, moreover, came 
a devaluation of all etymological and derivational models, a 
devaluation to which anthropologists certainly contributed with 
their synchronic emphasis on the ‘ethnographic present’. One 
result was that the power of structure to evoke the past — a power 
that for some analysts (e.g., Sperber 1975) represented a failure 
of (literal) semantics — did not immediately become apparent. 
While a few students of Greek folklore have spotted the allusive 
properties of textual form, (e.g., Alexiou 1974) and while the 
capacity of folk idioms for conveying irony and parody is now 
more generally acknowledged (e.g., Danforth 1976, on Karagiozis) 
the easy shift from the literate word to literal interpretation has 
generally obscured these relatively imponderable aspects. The fact 
that, as Sifakis (1988: 12) has recently acknowledged, it is usually 
too late to rescue the textual material from the learned mount- 
ings in which it has been so artificially set means that discussion 
of ‘the’ meaning of a text excludes the multiple perspectives of 
those audiences for which it was produced. It is clear, moreover, 
that the children of illiterate parents are often socialized into a 
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lability of semantic understanding that would constitute a veritable 
philological scandal for the literate (Heath 1983: 190-193): words 
and things can be reassociated more or less at will, provided this 
is done against a background of shared assumptions. 

In the Greek context, the legalistic insistence upon the premise 
of referentiality can probably be associated, more convincingly 
by far than the dubious dualism of the demoticism-purism debate, 
with what Mouzelis (1978: 134-136) has identified as the ‘for- 
malism’ of the politically dependent and bureaucratically 
regimented nation-state structure. Indeed, Goody (1986: 12-13) 
associated the collapse of segmentary social relations’ into state- 
like political structures with the reification of semantics. Once 
again, however, it is important to batten firmly on to the elusive 
but necessary insight that this argument turns on an ideal-type 
contrast: within any state structure there may continue to exist 
more or less subversive perceptions of social and political rela- 
tionships that are much more segmentary in character than they 
are bureaucratic. Goody himself emphasizes (1986: 32) that writing 
creates an impression of decontextualized meaning; he does not 
go so far as to suggest that such a thing exists in any ontologically 
absolute sense. Literary — and even (sic!) academic — discourse 
exhibits segmentary properties; and while these do not overdeter- 
mine the production of knowledge (Karp and Maynard 1983: 497) 
they do raise persistent questions about the reality of our con- 
viction that, with an adequate system of writing, we can ‘tie down’ 
the meanings of utterances beyond all ambiguity. 

One result of bureaucratic pervasion is a certain loss of 
categorical innocence. Language itself becomes an object of 
semantic regulation, the neo-Cratylism of countless bureaucratic 
Big Brothers. Literacy, the object of the transcendence that Goody 
calls universalism, isolates language from other domains of ac- 
tion. In consequence, it has become all but inconceivable to regard 
‘poetics’ as anything other than verbocentric: either one treats 
it as purely focussed on verbal codes (poetry), or one is thought 


2. Segmentation, on which there is now an enormous literature in social anthropology, 
may be defined as the principle of complementary fission and fusion in social rela- 
tions. It may be realized through a descent system, as in many African societies, or 
it may appear simply as a relativistic understanding of group allegiance. 
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to have foisted a linguistic model on the entire range of possible 
semiotic systems. 

Because, moreover, a poetics conceived in these narrower terms 
inevitably seeks regularity of system rather than of action, it 
isolates the printed texts of ‘folklore’ in ways that subvert whatever 
the original producers intended as its simasia. I do not mean that 
exercises in the extraction of grammatical regularities such as those 
identified by Sifakis (1988) or Mackridge (this volume) have no 
value. On the contrary, their ability to generate rules of form 
affirms the structural aspect, for textual analysis at least, of what 
Giddens (1984) has called ‘the duality of structure’ or ‘structura- 
tion’ — that is, the necessary interplay and interdependence of 
structure and action. In this regard, formal syntactic analyses com- 
plement the search for textual strategies. The achievement of both 
Sifakis and Mackridge is all the more interesting in that the 
regularities they have identified appear to subsist quite in- 
dependently of extra-textual considerations of any sort. 

What syntactic analyses cannot do, however, is reconstruct ex 
nihilo the strategies that once used the very discipline of syntac- 
tic form to generate simasia. In other words, they succeed in 
isolating one component in the production of meaning, and they 
show how it works. They are important, not because they isolate 
regularities and so lead us to some putative unconscious pattern- 
ing, but because they uncover one of the major resources that 
performers have at their disposal. Since such studies do not show 
how their performance deploys that function in cooperation with 
other aspects of meaning-production, however, they are not really 
studies of meaning as such. They investigate, as it were, seman- 
tically exploitable properties, rather than semantics tout court. 

Because philology is — perhaps inevitably — a verbocentric 
discipline, it accepts with difficulty the extension of a concept 
of meaning that incorporates as textual those aspects of text pro- 
duction that are usually considered to be ‘merely’ contextual. But 
some anthropologists, too, are reluctant to accept that meaning 
qua (social) importance (as in the Greek dhen ekhi simasia, ‘it 
doesn’t matter’) and the meaning of verbal utterances might be 
treated within a common framework (e.g., Just 1987: 127-128). 
Such a position argues a refusal to treat language as action, and 
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thus to take it seriously as a component in the constitution of 
social relationships. It has the ironic consequence of marginaliz- 
ing language in exactly the same way, although for very different 
professional or ideological reasons, as the most conservative forms 
of philology. The only justification for separating the simasia 
of mandinadha texts from the simasia of their context or of their 
allusive range would be the existence of just such a conceptual 
division of labour in the local canon. This is not borne out by 
the scanty evidence we still have from the actual performances 
of Greek folk song (Caraveli [1982] provides some of the most 
sensitive analysis; see also Cowan 1988 for an especially percep- 
tive exploration of related themes). Rather, it appears to be a 
misunderstanding born of the continual decontextualization of 
those performances. 

By decontextualization, I do not mean simply the stripping away 
of context in the traditional sense of that term. Rather, I intend 
the pervasive disregard that scholarship has exhibited towards 
the synergistic and synaesthesic properties of actual performance. 
It would be hard to imagine a Greek singer either so naive or 
so far removed from literate models as to be incapable of 
separating words, music, social context, and accompanying 
gesture from each other. But if the same singer operates within 
a tradition that identifies a common simasia in all these identifiable 
domains, what possible justification could we conjure out of our 
literate prejudices for apportioning the disjecta membra of simasia 
among those domains? By doing so, we, not the singers, become 
guilty of nominalism and reductionism. For all we achieve thereby 
is a hopeless confusion between types of signifier (words, music, 
etc.) and classes of signifieds (things that words mean, things that 
music means, etc.): we simplistically — and illegitimately — 
assume the existence of the latter because we know that there is 
a clearly defined division of labour amongst the former. The very 
closeness of the modern Greek terminology to its Classical roots 
may further blind us to the important divergences between 
technical English-language and everyday Greek usages, as may 
an Anglo-Saxon cultural valuation of the literal over the 
metaphorical that one does not seem to find so prominently 
amongst Greeks (Tannen 1978, 1982; see also Chock 1987; but 
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contrast Mackridge 1985: 348, on the close relationship between 
Greek literality and the imitation of ‘European’ models — an 
effect, relevant to my argument here, of bureaucratization and 
embourgeoisement). Such valuations of literality and 
figurativeness are, moreover, ideal types. They do not suggest 
that English-speakers actually use a more literal semantics, but 
that they appear to uphold a linguistic morality — possibly allied 
to an affectation of distrust towards punning and other verbal 
‘cleverness’ — in which it is ‘just not done,” and certainly un- 
scientific, to be too figurative. 

These remarks are intended to suggest the enormous load of 
cultural specificity through which any analysis of Greek folk song 
and narrative must work. In order to appreciate the work done 
by grammarians and other formalists, it is necessary to rethink 
exactly what that work does. If its major task is seen as identify- 
ing unique and irreducible meanings, it certainly fails. But if what 
it does is to illuminate the symbolic resources on which singers, 
poets, and storytellers can draw, if (in other words) its contribu- 
tions are viewed in a context that is not traditional to it, then 
the pragmatic ‘deformations’ of verbal discipline in performance 
can become much more accessible. Textual form and the vagaries 
of performance are mutually and inextricably co-involved. 
Neither, in practice, ‘means’ very much without the other. 


A coda: what to do with the donkey’s tail 
This paper has been largely theoretical and programmatic so far, 
although I have tried to suggest some of the special insights and 
resonances that the study of Modern Greek culture can bring to 
a consideration of the main issues. It is not my intention here 
to attempt a full-scale analysis of ‘a’ text. Instead, as a sort of 
coda to the main argument, I shall briefly look at a genre of folk 
text that has rarely even been mentioned in studies of Greek 
folklore — a silence that has compounded our ignorance about 
the principles of meaning production if not about textual 
composition. 

This genre, which is found in the rural communities of Western 
Crete, consists of assonant distichs strung together along a roughly 
narrative axis and linked by a theme of apparently parodic lamen- 
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tation. The texts describe the reactions of individual villagers to 
the death of a pack animal (mule, donkey) or, less often, an animal 
raised for food but not as part of a flock (pig, ox). The villagers 
are represented as discussing the division of the meat — a morally 
whimsical notion, since the eating of carrion is forbidden (Herz- 
feld 1985a: 148). 

These texts are primary candidates for exclusion from the of- 
ficial canon. They are utterly local and personal in reference; they 
more generously use local dialect forms (e.g., the first person 
plural present tense verb ending -oumene, for -oume); and they 
dwell lovingly on such unseemly behaviour as quarreling, fart- 
ing, and heavy drinking. They have no obvious historical ante- 
cedent, since the ‘honourable ass’ of the Renaissance texts is not 
only a survivor but an intelligent one at that. There is nothing 
to commend them to the survivalist collectors of the nationalist 
tradition. They are a bleak illustration of the fate of nonliterate 
invention at the hands of a literacy strongly linked to criteria of 
etiquette. Their simasia is to be found so preponderantly in what 
the scholarly tradition calls ‘context’ that the literate criteria of 
folklore analysis effectively screen out their very existence. For 
the ontology of literate textuality depends entirely on the idea 
of a transcendent history and culture, and so aggressively ‘par- 
ticularistic’ (Goody 1986) a tradition — one in which 
transcendence itself is arguably an object of fun — simply fails 
to register. The brief discussion that follows is based on examples 
from the village which I have pseudonymously called ‘Glendi’.? 


3. For reasons that relate to the nature of my fieldwork, I am continuing the prac- 
tice of disguising the personal identities of both my informants and the characters 
whose exploits they purport to parody. This makes for a good deal of awkwardness 
in the reproduction of textual materials, which I shall consequently keep to the 
minimum needed to make some critical points, trying also, wherever possible, to use 
examples where this manoeuvre will not be necessary. The authors of these texts are 
extremely lively personalities, although there is some dispute among them as to who 
composed which verses. I certainly have no intention of erasing their individuality; 
the decision to use pseudonyms in this work was a tactical decision which I discussed 
with several villagers. Nonetheless, I am uncomfortably aware of the irony that it 
creates, and I hope later consultation may permit the removal of this ‘cover’. 
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Texts often begin with a brief statement about the event that 
is supposed to have taken place:* 


O [name] tov sokótwoe to yóióapo ot’ aunéA 
K’ EKQTOE kai TOV ékAatye cav TO HWPO KOTEAL. 
Mié okaDaóiá. tov Bpóvtrn&e Kai káto Tove Paver 
KAL TO £UtÜG EvtaKaps Aipávi va Tov mMdVvEL. 


[Name] killed the ass in the vineyard, 

and he sat and bewailed it like a baby child. 

He slashed at it with a hoe and sent it tumbling down 
and immediately went to get incense to wave over it. 


Villagers may recite single distichs. More commonly, however, 
they either, metonymically, recite the first few words, or they may 
produce the entire sequence; in either case, they show a clear 
perception of the bounded existence of the text in itself. 

The model is that of literary production. The speaker is a 
piitis, and he ‘writes’ the words — turning them over and over 
in his head at night, as one such individual told me, until he can 
produce an effective sequence in public. Thus, the non-literate 
production of these texts takes literate methods of composition 
as its model. Phrases are modelled on familiar folk-song imagery 
and written formulae. For example, one phrase — 


O [name] £xpópaAs an’ [sic] to napabupi, 
KovtÉygté wou éva KÓ yati "yc Hovoagipn. 


[Name] leaned out of a window: 
‘Bring me a kilo, as I have a guest!’ 


— reproduces a standard formula known from a huge variety 
of song sources (Herzfeld 1973: 424-428; Sifakis 1988: 104-105). 

In what ways such usages might be parodic remains obscure. 
Contrary, perhaps, to one's armchair imaginings, an ethnographer 
would not be able to elicit a satisfactory response to this ques- 
tion simply by asking. Leading questions are not a way to generate 


4. The texts were taken down with pen in hand, so I have not here specifically em- 
phasized the phonetic characteristics of Cretan in the transcriptions. 
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convincing evidence. To some extent, moreover, we must 
recognize the ambiguous intertextuality of these verses as an im- 
portant characteristic of their production — not the kind of 
reading that satisfies any essentialist quest for textual meaning. 
In another sense, however, the verses do seem to be parodic: they 
caricature the proclivities, gender roles, and speech patterns of 
fellow-villagers. These male poets almost invariably represent 
women as scolding peacemakers who despise the men’s quarrel- 
ing. The texts thus at least suggest that a capacity for parody ex- 
ists. In that their form closely follows that of well-known texts, 
it is likely that, in some situations and at some moments, singers 
do intentionally parody more formal textual conventions through 
these verses. 

But do they parody specifically written conventions? That is 
much harder to answer, the more so in as much as the stylistic 
shibboleths that divide written from oral texts for traditionally 
minded scholars are themselves unclear and complicated by 
tangled processes of mutual influence. There is a hint at least that 
‘writing’, while externally the image of power par excellence, is 
for many villagers an ‘unmanly’ activity to which the weak have 
recourse as their only possible source of authority. Indeed, one 
of these texts mocks a very short young man who, unable to help 
carry the carcass, is charged with writing down in his notebook 
(tefteri) the amounts and parts of the carcass assigned to each 
villager. This is also the poet’s symbolically stated medium, 
although in practice he did not actually use one. 

Beyond literacy, there is also some straightforward mockery 
of the proprieties: 


Evag uaKpóc, kaá pakpts, eixeve tny adndera — 
Eyo Sev étvya “nada Kı agote uou T’ apxidia. 
Kau o [name] tot ’meve, Atv siv’ autéc KovBévtec, 
T’ apyidia 8a ta yricouue va kápoupe pelédec. 
MeCéSec 0a ta xápope, Eva Kpaci va movuE, 

anicg TOVE uoipácoupge VIA va Eekoupaotone. 


A tall fellow, very tall, said the truth: 


‘I didn’t happen to be there, [so] leave me the balls!’ 
And [name] told him, ‘That’s not the way to talk — 
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we'll roast the balls so we'll have some snacks. 
We'll turn them into snacks, so's to drink a glass of wine, 
after we've divided it up, so we can relax.’ 


Social conventions and realities are mocked in other ways as 
well. The poet's activity is a sort of test of temper; he must be 
careful, because everyone knows that the genre is intended to 
tease: 


Tov [name] vógnos to kókxtvo PovAdpt 

Kat Sev £upéOnke Kaveig tpayovsia va tov Byder. 
O [poet's name] exatéBnxe, E1¢ TO vroukiüvi x áet, 
yia [sic] tov £poptoikave tpayovds va tou f'yóXe. 
Na tov to ByáAc 0£X0 yó pa 0£X0 va oxeqpreíte, 
Qv giv’ kai too KaKOgavei va tou eniteleite. 


[Namej's red mule died 

and no one could be found to sing songs about it. 

[Name] went down there, goes to the coffeehouse, 

and they all set on him to make up a song about it. 

*I'll make up one about it, but I want you to gather your wits about you, 
and if he gets upset you're to attack him!’ 


Above all, the verses mock villagers' known pecularities: one im- 
mediately looks for the wine that will be needed to go with the 
*food'; another wants the skin as a mattress for his enormous 
brood of children; yet another wants the donkey's tail as a fly- 
switch. These attributions may seem innocuous enough. They are 
always potentially dangerous, however, in a community where 
slight advantages in the endless contest over prestige may have 
real consequences for a family's economic and social condition. 
The poet must be careful: writing things down makes them per- 
manent, and a man (especially) who feels unsure of himself may 
respond with violence. His strength will eventually be shown to 
best advantage, however, if he learns to bear these needling in- 
sults as a mark of pride, just as many men who begin by reac- 
ting touchily to derisive nicknames eventually boast of them and 
even place them — *write' them, be it noted — on the sides of 
their personal vehicles (see Herzfeld 1985a: 234). 
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In mocking the internal power-mongers of the village, 
moreover, these poets may be commenting indirectly on the com- 
munity’s collective sense of powerlessness before the forces of 
law and urbanity. The very innocuousness of the subject-matter 
allows this kind of indirection (see also Trawick 1988: 197 for 
an analogous observation in a Tamil community). It may well 
be the case — but how can one be sure? — that the very notion 
of carrion-eating is a bitter allusion to the poverty that the villagers 
claim has always beset them. ‘Hunger’ is a constant and 
manipulable metaphor for economic poverty and political 
marginalization, and memories of wartime deprivation — when 
a live donkey might indeed be slaughtered for meat — lend some 
force to this suggestion. 

In Glendi, moreover, poets are not usually the most powerful 
of men. Indeed, the only case I encountered of a man who had 
enjoyed real economic and political power and who turned to 
the composition of verse, did so in his dotage, when he became 
the object of slightly pitying fun and when his displays of emo- 
tion were considered a mark of his age and enfeeblement (Herz- 
feld 1985a: 9-10). ‘Writing’ may come to some as a compensa- 
tion for the lack or loss of other, more tangible forms of power. 
Villagers perceive a real link between the writing of verse and 
the more threatening ‘writing’ that characterizes the activity of 
bureaucrats. Writing brings a kind of permanence, so that a man's 
willingness to tolerate the existence of derisive verses about his 
character, even in an oral 'archive', comes with the same self- 
confidence that also leads him — as often happens with the 
swashbuckling Glendiots — to commit acts of cheeky defiance 
against the law and its representatives (such as inviting policemen 
to eat stolen meat at his table). A poet's ‘writing’, actually a 
carefully prepared oral recitation in the coffee-house, is the source 
of both his pride and his fear. The fact that we cannot tell if his 
style is imitative or parodic of any literary prototypes is immaterial 
here. Writing, for the Glendiots, is less importantly a matter of 
aesthetic style in the abstract than it is of the poetics of social 
interaction in the sense in which I have discussed that term above 
— in this case, the ambiguous play of power. It is truly ambiguous, 
moreover: despite the exaggerated respect for *writing' that the 
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poets display, villagers in general do not necessarily think that 
books and learning are terribly useful: 


Mn S8appevteis pabrtpias yiati 0a. oe yeAdoel, 
óns tnv áAycppa Eexva Eto Oa ce Eexdcet. 


Don’t have faith in a schoolgirl, because she’ll deceive you. 
Just as she forgets her algebra, so she'll forget you! 


It is true that a ‘carrion poet’ may describe the scenes of weeping 
and wailing that attend the animal’s demise in language more con- 
ventionally associated with lamenting (miroloya) for the human 
dead. The description of grief more closely resembles the writ- 
ten poems of Bounialis, and those of his modern successors who 
bewailed the horrors (for example) of the German Occupation, 
than it does the Glendiot laments (which are in an entirely dif- 
ferent metrical scheme). But these poems in turn have many oral 
parallels, and it is impossible to disengage the various trajectories 
of influence from each other so long after the fact. 

But the question of textual influence is secondary here. I have 
tried to suggest that it is even something of a red herring. The 
orality-literacy opposition can, of course, be reduced to a ques- 
tion of formal stylistics, just as the demotic-katharevousa pair 
can (and often is) be treated as simply a contrast between two 
different lexica and two sharply differentiated morphological and 
syntactic systems. But such formulations, in their insistent focus 
on precise structures and literal meanings, miss the ambiguity that 
is empirically an important aspect of virtually all social life (see 
Fernandez 1986). It makes very little sense to talk about the im- 
portance of (social and cultural) context for the analysis of texts 
if (a) that division rides roughshod over local perceptions of how 
meaning is made, and (b) the ambiguity of social relations is itself 
screened out by the scholasticism of the analysis. I am well aware 
that some readers will be uncomfortable with this argument, which 
tesolves nothing. There is no obvious conclusion; we leave the 
scene with more questions than answers. But this is at least faithful 
to the social experience of participants, who do not know whether 
the targets will be angry or secretly flattered; who are not sure 
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who will be mocked next; and who do not ordinarily trouble 
themselves with anxieties of influence although they do worry 
about the power of the bureaucratic pen. As Trawick observes 
in connection with her Tamil materials (1988: 195), what is 
analytically needed — and what traditional methods do not make 
available to us — is ‘[njot only a theoretical bridge, but a 
phenomenological one, a widened area of shared experience.’ 

This returns us, finally, to a point I made earlier about literate 
and oral semantics. The assumption of referentiality, which is 
the semantic equivalent of the essentialist arguments of na- 
tionalistic folklore, does not fit the evidence of everyday usage. 
Meaning is evanescent. The attempt to pin it down, like an en- 
tomological specimen, therefore violates usage. It is certainly true 
that much of the oral verse with which philologists have been 
concerned has been decontextualized in precisely this way; the 
fault is not usually that of present-day analysts. But that does 
not mean that we cannot recognize the lacuna as an extremely 
serious one. The syntactic regularities identified by Mackridge 
and Sifakis, which the ‘carrion poems’ almost certainly display 
to the full, provide us with the yardstick whereby we may assure 
ourselves that the poets indeed know what they are doing. But 
that discipline is the means of foregrounding meaning; it is not 
the meaning itself. If we have not previously asked why ‘carrion 
poems’ sound like the great threnodies of Bounialis and Sifakas, 
that is because the scholarly tradition has excluded the disrespect- 
ful oral texts and thereby circumvented the very possibility of 
comparison. In the social context of power and scholarly 
knowledge, texts that seem non-referential (or non-transcendent, 
or particularistic) too easily lose their simasia — their meaning 
and their importance. At that moment, we lose sight of the unity 
of simasia so clearly perceived by the Greek villagers whose texts 
we presume to discuss. The analysis must consequently lack any 
simasia of its own. 

In short, the value of formal analysis is precisely that it helps 
us understand how meaning is produced, not that it explains mean- 
ing as such. In the absence of all the other contributing dimen- 
sions of social life, however, I find myself composing a threnody 
myself — one that echoes Sifakis’ justly regretful acknowledge- 
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ment that in many respects it it already too late to attempt the 
composite analysis that we need. All we are left with is the gram- 
mar and the words: the bones without the life. The self-conscious 
orality that still peeks through as a convention in literary texts 
is no less formulaic, and no less devoid of immediate social 
simasia, than the dessicated lines of ‘folk verse’, divorced from 
melody and society, that we find in the pages of books. The im- 
possibility of a fully-fledged poetics in the extended sense I have 
suggested here leaves us only with the fragments of a verbal com- 
plex we recognize as, merely, poetry. In any investigation that 
is sensitive to the shades of a past audience, that precious rem- 
nant should instil a grievous sense of both intellectual and aesthetic 
loss. All we can now do, and it is not trivial, is to analyze extant 
styles of oral composition in a manner that is more responsive 
to the overall production of meaning. 


Indiana University 
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Musicality in Modern Greek Poetry 
1900-1930 


CHRISTOPHER ROBINSON 


In the late nineteenth century in France, a division arose between 
two concepts of poetry: poetry as a distinct form of expression, 
and poetry as a distinct form of perception. In the former the 
musicality of the poem was a primary feature: in the latter the 
aural value of the text was relatively unimportant. This division 
is crudely reflected in the critical commonplace which divides 
twentieth-century Greek poetry into two streams: 


a) musical poetry — usually meaning a fluid, perhaps rather 
facile form of verse intended for the ear, identified with Palamas 
and ‘the school of Palamas’. The same attention to musicality 
is seen as resurfacing, albeit in a modified form, in the work of 
Elytis and Ritsos; 


b) visual poetry, written for the eye, more concerned with the 
shape of words upon the page than with their aural value — a 
form of poetry supposedly initiated by Cavafy. The poetry of 
Karyotakis, despite its more conventional metrics, is associated 
with this ‘poetry for the eye’, because of its laconicism. 


In this paper I wish to suggest, with reference to examples of 
poetry by Palamas, Chatzopoulos, Cavafy and Karyotakis, that 
there is in fact no such division into ‘aural’ and ‘visual’ poetry 
in the early years of the century. Musical patterning is a fundamen- 
tal technique in all four poets. In so far as we find significant 
differences, they lie in the application and functions of musical 
effects. 

There are two ways in which music can enter a poem. The first 
is through metrical constraints: i) rhythm, ii) end-rhyme and in- 
ternal rhyme. For lack of space I shall largely neglect this aspect 
here, not because I consider it less important but because I con- 
sider it less overlooked than the second source of musicality. This 
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is sound-patterning.! By sound-patterning I mean not just 
alliteration or assonance, but all forms of repetition of a phoneme 
or group of phonemes. As Graham Chesters has pointed out in 
his study of sound-patterning in Baudelaire: ‘If a phoneme is 
repeated several times, even without the consistent accompani- 
ment of stress, then, not surprisingly, the pattern will draw at- 
tention to itself.’ As I shall demonstrate, phonemic repetition 
is a significant feature in all four poets. Clearly, formal patterns 
of this sort could be ornamental (i.e. without relevance to the 
semantic content of the poem). What interests me is to establish 
how far, and in what way, they are functional — a part of the 
process of creating the poem’s meaning. At its simplest level the 
function can be the reinforcement of a theme of sound which 
is overtly stated in the poem. A classic example is the opening 
lines of Palamas’s poem ‘AvatoAr’ — 


TiAQVVIOTIKA, GUVPVIATIKG, NOAITIKA 

wakpoovpta tpayovdia avatoditiKa, 

Avumntepa — 
where the repeated -otika/-itika terminations and the patterns in 
t and rin paxpdovupta/tpayovdia and AurntEpa mirror the trail- 
ing music which they represent as well as binding together the 
whole group of grammatical elements — noun plus series of ad- 
jectives — as a unified symbol of the Greek East. But the more 
subtle and elaborate the relationship between sound, syntax and 
sense is, the more integral to the poem the function of the musical 
elements becomes. It is this suggestive function which William 
Empson has in mind when he says of sound-patterning: ‘I think 
myself its most important mode of action is to connect two words 
by similarity of sound so that you are made to think of their possi- 
ble connections. ”? 


1, The methodology used in my analyses, which has already been applied in my C.P. 
Cavafy (Bristol 1988), has developed from that pioneered by Massimo Peri in Quattro 
Saggi su Kavafis (Milan 1979). 

2. G. Chesters, Some Functions of Sound-repetition in ‘Les Fleurs du Mal’ (University 
of Hull Occasional Papers in Modern Languages No.11) (Hull 1975) 44. 

3. W. Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (1930: repr. London 1961) 12. 
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I) Let us start with an example of what most people mean by 
musical poetry. I have chosen a short poem by Chatzopoulos, 
entitled *Owónopo'. |For text, see Appendix, A.] In its images 
it is directly derivative from post-Verlaine French symbolist 
poetry: autumn, last blossoms, last scent, last leaves = sense of 
death, sense of spiritual and emotional loss, sense of hopelessness 
for the future. Like its French equivalents, it is in short lines, 
the governing metrical feature here being the two stresses which 
shift within the lines, which vary in syllable length from five to 
seven syllables. Beyond this the whole focus of effect in the poem 
is thrown onto its sound patterns. 


1) If we take the consonants of the first line, we shall see how 
they govern the pattern of sound in the following four: 


‘AGE TO qOwónzopo. 
Key consonants o, T, 0, v, m, p (i.e. all except ọ): 
o: ‘AGE, OOU, Ot0OO01, otepvá 
tO, otpoon, T ávOn, Ta, otepvá 
qOwónopo, T ávOn, ng0aívet 
qOwónopo, va, t? ávOn, otepva, xeOaíve,, nEepva 
qOiwónoOpo, yópo, otpoon, otepvd, nepvá 
p: qOwónoOpo, yópo, otpion, otepvá, nepvá 
2) In addition to these single-consonant patterns, there are 


a<@Oa 


(a) consonant groups: ot — otpoóon, ot£pvá, 

(b) patterns of two consonants within a word: n/v — ne8aivet, 
TVO, NEPVaG, 

(c) patterns of vowel + consonant: ne — neOaivet, nepva. 


3) We have an example of internal rhyme: Cwr/nvor. 


4) Notice the use of parallel vowel placings, the second exam- 
ple combining with a consonant group: 
(a) penultimate œ: qOwózopo 
Otpoon 
(b) antepenultunate a + ot: va otpoon 
ta OTEPVG 
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In a sense it is hardly worth analysing what elements are inter- 
related by this patterning, since the effect is to connect everything 
with everything else — the vocabulary of the person (doeg, cov) 
links to the action of the personified autumn (otp@on), and to 
the quality of the aspects of nature acted upon by autumn 
(otepva): autumn itself (p6tvom@po) is at the same time linked 
to the natural phenomena (T° áv0n ta otepvá) and to its own 
effect upon them (ne8aivel, xgpvá). As a result, the metaphorical 
implications of 11. 4-5 are strengthened — they refer both to the 
death of the season and to the spiritual, emotional — even physical 
— death facing the person. This is a clear case of incantatory 
use of music to give a deliberate sense of uniformity. At the same 
time, the harmoniousness is in accord with the mood of resigna- 
tion portrayed. The obvious parallel is Verlaine's 

Les chansons longs 

Des violons 

De l'automne 

Blessent mon coeur 

D'une langueur 

Monotone.^* 


II) It is only a short step from this sort of insistent musical repeti- 
tion to the kind of patterning-for-emphasis found in, for exam- 
ple, the first five stanzas of section 5 of Palamas’s Oi Xatpetiopoi 
tnc Hiioyévvntng [See Appendix, B]. The images of these five 
stanzas are concerned with the effect of the Helioyennete on her 
surroundings. Look at the role of the consonants in establishing 
formal connections. In the first stanza D, x, à, K/y, p and 0/8: 


p: PockonobAa linked to Bovvá, pXaxornoóXa linked 
to xaADpia, all four interlinked, + uoAofia 

A: BooKxonovAa, BAayornovAa, KaAUPia, Ai0á pia, 
odAEeyav, uoAópiua 

K/X: BooKonovha, BrAaxonovAa, KaAbBia, ytónnos, 
Kaposia 


4. The first stanza of Verlaine’s ‘Chanson d’automne’, from the ‘Paysages tristes’ 
section of Poèmes saturniens (1866). Similar devices are used throughout the poem. 
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n: BooKxonovaAa, PAaYonovAa, yTOMNOE 
p and 0/8: xapóiá, AWWdpia, ptepá (picking up the two 
npba). 


Lines 1-2 are very simple in meaning. The fact that the sound 
system of 11. 3-4 is an extension of that in 1-2 helps the reader 
to accept the metaphorical meaning of 11. 3-4. 

The sound system of the first stanza also establishes the key 
to the music of the next four stanzas: 


K/X:Kánoto, KAL KATÉBN, xóápn, GKOVANKI, LaOAGKOOE, 

OKOZÓ, oKopzoUv, AVKOL (notice the sub-group ok) 
n:  KÓmOIlO, OKONG, OKODZOUV, nov (notice the x/r pattern) 
À: | AÓóyyot, OKOVANKL, uaAGKocg, oupAiáGovtac, AÓKot 
p: xépn, pvOudc, okoproúv, oupliátovtag 


The B has more or less disappeared (it is present only in katéßn) 
but patterns in u (waddKwos, puoOuóc) and c (unaAákooe, 
puOLuóc, oxonó, oxoprobv, OvpALaCovtac) have been added, in- 
troducing the new thematic area — connection of nouns ‘rhythm’ 
and ‘tune’ with verbs ‘soften’ and- ‘scatter’. 

The third and fourth stanzas sustain the principal consonan- 
tal colour of the first two: 


K/%: KATOLO, KPVOTOAAEVLA, 0A d vox Ta, yAukoGaQviaopéva, 
kóKAoocav, BaoUakó, xepouBucá (with p in the last two) 

7T: Kano, anépavta, nadrdadtia, nadimdv, nvEeduwata, 
nAn$u, oz0ó6poAgzc, Napapvera 

À: KpoctaAAÉvid, NMAAGTIA, OAGVOIYTA, YALKO- 
Eagviaopéva, KOKAMoav, pacUuakó, on8dPodEc, 
nÀn$u. 


There is a consequent isolation of words not belonging to the main 
sound-system: in stanza 3, although yAuxo- in yAukxo&aqviacuéva 
has two common elements, &odoviacuéva itself does not. Similarly 
there is an isolation of new sound series: e.g. in stanza 4 there 
is a series in 0 (nANO1a, om1B6BoAEc, 0noavupoqgópa, rapauúðia), 
and in stanza 5 a series in 1 (1pavá, vepaidoyévvynta, tpayovsia). 

Eventually the sound system contrives not only to establish rela- 
tionships within lines and stanzas but across stanzas, so that the 
shepherdess in the mountains, the cry of the wolves, the endless 
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crystal palace and the zapauvéia are all part of one system. This 
will in fact continue to the end of section 5, the last two lines 
of which contain «K, p, A, x and t: 


Tnv kpugótatnv nAioznyr 
TOV TOOTOGREIPEV euéva. 


Within this overall pattern we can see individual functions: 


i) Patterns linking words in close semantic relationship: 
BooKxonovAa/Bovva, axépavra/xaXána. 

ii) Patterns linking words without close semantic relationship 
(creating surprise) — in particular the linking of metaphorical 
language in 11. 3-8 to conventional language in 11. 1-2: As 
Chesters observés: ‘Imagery and sound-repetition both rep- 
resent the tendency towards equivalence which has been seen 
as characteristic of poetry.’ Accordingly, if you tie your im- 
agery through sound to the rest of the poem, you strengthen 
the poetic power of the image. With this we can compare the 
use of patterns to link parts of imagery: for instance, in stanza 
4, the simile in the second line is bound into the rest of the 
stanza by musical connections. 

iii) patterns linking words in close grammatical connection — 
e.g. noun to adjective: 6noavpogdpa napapvéia. 


If we look at the types of sound unit used, we see that there 
are both initial sound repetitions (i.e. alliteration) and internal 
repetitions — the poem has a network of both, but the alliterative 
effects are very strong (more so than in ‘®@1vénwpo’). As in the 
Chatzopoulos poem key words use more than one of the key 
sounds: BookonovAa, BAaxonoóXa — GKOVATKI, HAAGKMOE. 

Note too that this is a poem with conventional rhythm and 
rhyme: the sound-patterning is used to echo and emphasise these 
pre-existing structures. l 


II) It would be unfair, however, to suppose that the range and 
effect of musical patterning in Palamas is limited to the sort of 


5. Chesters, op. cit. 68. 
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writing illustrated above. Compare the freer and more far-reaching 
function of the same sort of effects in the opening of the 
AcótkáAoyoc tov I'6grov, Canto 1, 11. 1-15 [See Appendix, C.]. 

This is a passage of ‘vers libéré’ (metrical verse not conform- 
ing to traditional verse patterns), with limited use of rhyme as 
a structuring device: principally 


A ÀEVKÓTN 
B auti 
A npa 
B xapavyń 
Also 11. 9 aspaKt 
12 agpáxi 
15 Opákn 
and 11. 11 zxeukxóvov 
14 Xxpóvov 


Otherwise the basic shaping device of the passage is its musical 
patterning. Look at lines 1-5: 

a) the rhymes — the words are all part of the same visual ele- 
ment/theme and could make a self-standing poem. 

b) the other consonant patterns — there are also patterns on 
X, à and 1/6: 

X: yapaler, vuxtogépvovtac, xapavyń — the musical con- 
nection of the words for dawn with the word vvyto@épvovtas 
(‘having something of the night about it’) strengthens the paradox; 

À: Avtyvy, Aeukótn — music used to strengthen grammatical 
connection; 

then 1/8: T’ a€edidAuta oxotddia — where the pattern also 
strengthens the noun/adjective link, and again the vocabulary 
of dawn is tied into a pattern which includes the vocabulary of 
night. 

In lines 6-15 the following patterns stand out: 


1) K/y: ugAupóratn, xunuévo, yaldeuTIKO, ÉPXETAL, KÁTI, 
QG£p t. 


Thus the ‘music’ of dawn is continued, linking its effects to the 
comparative simile in 11. 8-11. 
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2) u/1/À/n and wn: 


YIOLATO and Ta pnráňcapa 
TMPWWE TOV OAOTPAOIVOV TEVKAVOV. 


This is a deliberate piece of mirroring of the theme of harmony 
in the musical effect of the words conveying it. 


3) n continues in népa «ázov, nnyń and is helped by the A7. . . 
óvæv pattern to connect lines 11-14 (i.e. it is part of a 1/A/. . . 
Ov@v pattern in those lines). 


4) Finally, note the dramatic arrival of Opáxn to rhyme with 
a£páxi, Dramatic because in a regular rhyme scheme the first 
member of the rhyming pair ‘predicts’ the second in some 
measure, whereas here we have no reason to predict a rhyme for 
any given end-word. 

Very well, you will say. We all know that Chatzopoulos and 
Palamas use music in their verse. Evidently they do so in various 
ways and with various degrees of subtlety. So what? 


* 


IV) Well, let us set against what we have already seen the use 
of patterns in Karyotakis's *I6avixo( avtdéyeipec’ [See Appen- 
dix, DJ. 

In stanza 1, 11. 1-2, alliteration on x draws attention to, and 
thereby dramatises, the actions by relating nouns to the verb. This 
effect is strengthened by supporting sound patterns in 1, p, À, y, H: 


T: otnv TÓPTA, YPALWWATA touc 
p: nópta, naípvouv, ypáuuata 
À: naá, pviaypéva 


y and u: qoAayuéva, ypappata. 


In 11. 3-4 there are two separate musical effects: the pattern on 
t in éteita/t£Aevxaía/priuaxá tovg, linking action and tem- 
porality, and the combined syntactic and rhythmic effect of using 
verb + trisyllabic adverb with antepenultimate stress in the first 
part of 1. 3 and the inversion of the same structure in the second. 

In stanza 3 the same sort of linkage returns to similar effect: 

(a) c/t/« connect the verbs, so that actions continue to be part 
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of a process/series, and therefore, eventually, losing their 
naturalness can be seen as theatrical. 

(b) The place where the would-be suicides watch is connected 
with what they watch: 


n  mnapá0opo, nadia, népa, cPLvpOKOTavE 
p: napdOvpo, népa, oqupokozávg 
0/8: napdbupo, naá 


There is an apparent clash in tying all this into the ‘last sunset’ 
in the fourth line of the stanza, but this is of course resolved by, 
and a preparation for, the last line of the poem. 

Stanza 5 has its own patterns on f/2./0 and t, and some con- 
sonant + vowel patterns: 


pa: avapáXouv, Baboc 
Aa: tpéàa, Xá60c, óXa 
Mp/pw: Opa, pwtovv. 


The irony of the supposed last actions is heightened by linking 
them to the sound system of the final line, and by connecting 
the sound system of 1. 2 to 1. 3 via t and àa. Karyotakis 
deliberately creates false connectives between the image in the 
mirror, the whisper to the self and the final conviction of 
postponement, to underline the final bathos. 

One's first reaction is to account for these aural patterns by 
saying that precisely because this is an ironic poem, it uses the 
musical structure of a different type of verse as one of its ways 
to create contrast — i.e. the style of the poem, by identifying 
its content with a false rhetoric or sentimentalism, warns the reader 
of the insincerity of the would-be suicides. I should like to think 
this was the case, and indeed there is an element of formal satire 
of this kind in Karyotakis's Satires. But this is not an unusual 
style in Karyotakis. Take, for example, the first stanze of *Aév- 
tpa pov. . . and ‘Eipaote kat. . . [See Appendix E and F]. 
In the former the sound system, with its patterns of u and ot/K/y, 
sets up straightforward identification of the trees with the speaker, 
and links adjectives to nouns and to one another. Repetition of 
the same tonic vowel, reinforced by a consonantal repetition, 6, 
links trees, state, and time of year: Aévtpa pov, Sévtpa SéquAAaA 
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OTH vóxta tov Agképpn. The patterns here show no great com- 
plexity or subtlety: they are simple, obvious patterns dominated 
by alliterative effects. 

In ‘Eipaote kati EexapBarwmpéves kiapec’ the musical effects 
are much more elaborate. The opening lines are marked by pat- 
terns of pe/ep, K/x, av/va, ap, 6 and ix. In addition the initial 
vowel in each line is the same, and there is an association of sounds 
with placing/rhythm. As a result we get an identification of we 
with the image. The initial vowel pattern links we, the 
metaphorical guitars and the sound produced by the guitars. The 
other patterns then link the two parts of the metaphor: 


yi9á pec, atixouc, Nyouc, yopdéc, kpénuovtat, KAÕÉVEG. 


Within lines there are further special links: of the wind to its action 
of passing, of the strings to the simile that defines them. 

The subject of the first stanza is of course musical, which might 
account for the extreme complexity of the patterning. But some 
of the same devices are present in the second stanza: 


1. 5 links subject with image: siwaote/aniotevtec 

1. 6 links parts of the imagery: ca S5aytvAG ota yan 

11. 5 and 7 have semantic linking: aziotevtes avtéveg nepo 
AVTNYGEL 

11. 5 and 7-8 have grammatical reinforcement and semantic 
contrast. The antennae are linked to their aspiration and at the 
same time to their fall: amiotevtes, GMEIPC. TÉGOLVE, OMAOLEVES. 

Note that in the tercets, where the theme is entirely one of 
disunity, sound patterning, beyond that imposed by rhythm, 
largely disappears, though in 1. 9 we is connected to the image 
again through c and t patterns: 


ciwaote Kkátt SiaxvTES aicOrjosis. 


In the light of this proliferation of non-ironic musical effects 
in Karyotakis's poems, we should at the very least have to read 
the use of musical patterns in ‘Idavikoi avtóxetpgc'! as self- 
ironising. 
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V) Let us now look at what is ostensibly a completely different 

sort of poem, ‘Iach tagoc’, by Cavafy [See Appendix, G]. 
If we look at this poem from a musical point of view, the first 

things to strike us are likely to be the thematic rhymes: 


(a) nNOAEMS/ENINOAGLOS city = frivolity 
(b) AvaBatn/omeptatn = the assumption that the passerby 
identifies himself with the value scale of the poem. 


The second musical point to strike us will be the identification 
of the boy with beauty, through the vowel patterns at the begin- 
ning of 1. 1 and the end of 1. 2: 


Keipat o Iaornc 
me o ya 

ELOPOIA 

em o ya 

We can then look at the effects of other sound patterns. In 

the first stanza two noun groups are emphasised: 

(09 og B f ‘ 

i Qnpoc o PNLWIGHEVOS yia suopoá 


a K’ £níong o EXIMOAGLOG/O ANAOUVS Maós 


and one verb group: 


(c) u 
B M’ côaúvuacav Babsic 
6 
The verb group is linked back to the first noun group (remember- 
ing that D is voiced 9): 
B: éqnfoc, £0aópacav, BaOsíc 
o9: o épnBos o qniicuévoc, yia euoppiá, cogoi 
u: enuicpévoc, £uopopid, £0aDpacav. 
The effect of these connections is that the significant image of 
Iases — his youth and beauty — is linked phonetically with his 


6. There are other instances of Cavafy's treatment of initial ia- as ya rather than ia, 
e.g. Iavvaiog and Iovdac in 'AAé&av6poc Iavvaíoc, xav AAcEdvipa’, Incoógc in 
‘Tepevs tov Xepazíov', and wpotótng in the same poem. 
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admirers and their admiration. He is his image, his existence is 
defined by his effect. 

In a comparable way, in the second stanza, there is a musical 
link between society, the role it attributes to Iases, and the effect 
it has upon him. The connecting phonemes are u, K/X, p and o: 


... Va R? Exe. o Kócuoc Nápkioco K’ Epun, 
n kataypńosis u’ épOgipav, u^ £okótoocav. 


Note that x/o/c in this last line link katayprjoeic = abuses with 
EOKOTMOAV = destruction. In lines 7-8 dev 0a Eenikpivetc (K/p) 
uses the phonetic link to emphasise rejection of moral judgment: 
abuse — destruction — not moral judgment, while 
Adséavipevc/E€pets (€&/Ee) stresses the complementary connec- 
tion, Alexandrian = sharing the same code. The paradox is em- 
phasised by a positional parallel: w’ ép0eipav/trv/0£punv. The 
positive and negative poles of Alexandrian life, with four musical 
elements in common, stand in comparable rhythmic position in 
the two (rhyming) lines. 

This is a poem in which the rhythmic and metrical patterns 
are dramatic. There are major rhythmic breaks in all lines ex- 
cept 1. 2. Through the accompanying sound patterning Cavafy 
establishes relationships between the characters, actions and values 
staged in the poem. He also uses the sound patterns to provide 
a unity to counteract the fragmentation created by the dramatic 
rhythms he uses. Notice how varied the sound play is compared 
with much of what we have seen so far. There is a main sequence 
of related consonants (/D/x) with other groups playing indepen- 
dent linking roles (e.g. u/0). There are no initial alliterative pat- 
terns, but consonant + vowel patterns and sequences, and their 
inversions, are introduced, as are thematic rhymes. The music 
has clear semantic functions. 


In conclusion, it seems fair to say that it is clearly not enough 
to distinguish loosely between musical and non-musical poetry 
in the early decades of the century. There are all sorts of possi- 
ble determining factors, such as the relationship between sound- 
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patterning and predictability of theme, and the relationship be- 
tween sound-patterning and metre/rhythm. 

The issues to consider include, in particular, the extent to which 
simple alliteration is predominant — the extent to which we are 
dealing with one or two repeated phonemes over a stretch of verse 
as opposed to a complex network of sounds and sound groups. 
On the evidence of the handful of material which I have examin- 
ed, we can see a spectrum, running from the predictability of 
sound-patterning and its relationship to conventional form and 
predictable content in Chatzopoulos, to the very subtle and un- 
predictable use made of it by Cavafy to shape his material. The 
subject merits broader study. But let us at least have no more 
of this distinction betwen poetry for the ear and poetry for the 
eye as far as the musical element of Greek poetry 1900-1930 is 
concerned. It is all aural — if by no means all oral. 


Christ Church, Oxford 


Appendix 
A. OOINOIIOPO 


‘AGE TO qOwónopo 
yOpw@ cou va otpoor 
T’ ávOn Ta OTEpva’ 
pa Gori meOaiver 

pa nvo Tepva — 
TAYA OE Tpoopnévet 
uia. avon ava; 
‘Acs to qOwwónopo 
y0po oou v’ anAQon 
Hla otepvr| svwdica’ 
uta. POV cwnaivel, 
ua yap Yapuévn 
uéca otnv Kapdsia — 
tQ OTEPVE TA QUAAXO 
naípvei to QOwónzopo 
YÓópo an’ Ta KAGSIG. 


K. CHATZOPOULOS, Bradinoi Thryloi 
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Kai ńpða BooxonovAa ota Bouvá, 
Kai Hpba BXaxorobAa ota KaAvPia’ 
ytúnnos kapóiá «at ota AJi8ápia, 
OGAEYaV Qtepá kat ota noADpio. 


K’ éviocav kat oi AÓyyot kázoto vov, 
kat KATÉBN n xópn WG TO ckovAnkt 
kat WOAGKWOoE puoOuóc xat to okoztó 
NOV OKOPTOLV OUpAiáGovtac ot ADKOL. 


Kat nópa K’ éfnoa o£ Kano 
KpuotaAAÉévia ANÉPAVTA naÀGt, 
uéca otov naĝióv ta OAGVOLYTA 
yÀXoko&aqviacpuéva Lata. 


Kai pe xóxAooav Baciaká 

ca yEpovuPiKa nvevwata nxAngQu., 
yópo atic ozi0ópoAec ywviés, 
ta Bnoavpogdpa Tlapapvéia, 


Kı 6nov Siabnka éxAe6av yia we 

t' áypia kai t apdpavta AovAovsia 
Ka tpavá pe SiaAadtoav tæv Bovvayv 
ta vepaióoyévvnta Tpayovdia. 


K. PALAMAS, Tragoudia tes Heliogennetes 5 


T’ a€edidAvuta oKotadia 

ta yapacer pa Myvý AevKdty 
VUXTOMEPVOVTAS kat auti: 

KAL EÍTAVE TOL vou pou n xpótn 
xapavyń. 


Kat citav ópa pwedrypdtatn’ 

Kal citave yvpévo oAóyupa 

KaTL Mo xaiógutixó 

KL a6 T’ aepáxi, 

OTAV EPXETAL YIOUGTO and Ta uxáAcaguao 
MPWiva TOV OAOTPAGIWOV TEVKOVOV, 

KL anró T’ aepákv 

KAL citav mépa KÅTOL og pia yn, 

oe THYN Aawv Kai xpóvov: 

Kai citave otn Opáxkn. 


K. PALAMAS, Dodekalogos, Logos A, 1-15 
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D. 


IAANIKOI AYTOXEIPEX 


Tupifovv to KAgiÓ( otnv népta, naípvouv 
TA NAAIG, PLAGYHEVA ypáppatá touc, 
SiaBbatovv rjcuxa, Kı éEneita GEpvovv 

yia teAevtaia qopá ta Pryata tous. 


Htav n Gor] tovg, Aéve, tpaywdia. 

Océ uov, to Qpixxó y&ao tov avOpónov, 
ta 6áxkpua, o 8pac, n vootaAyía 

TOV oupavOv, n epnuía TOV TÓNOV. 


XTEKOVTAL oto zapáOupo, kottáve 
ta dévtpa, ta nadia, népa TN Qon, 
touc papuapáóec nov cpupoKondve, 
TOV MALO nov yia návta 0£Ae SvoEL. 


‘Oha tedsinoav. To onpeiwpa vá to, 
obvtono, aTAd, Babú. Kabdc Tarpracer, 
aditagopia, cvyyaprnon yguóto 

yia Keivov nov 0a KAaier kat Oa diafacer. 


BAéxovv tov kxaOpéqtn, DAénouv tnv opa, 
paotobv av civar vpéAa taxa ń Adá80c, 
«óXa tedginoav» yibvpitovv «tpa», 
noc 0' avapáAXouv BéBaiot kata Bá6oc. 


K. KARYOTAKIS, Satires 


Aévtpa pov, óévrpa E€uAAa otn vóxta tov Agképon, 
OTH okot&wij, Baðiá Sevtpootoryia, 

pači nnyaivovpe, pači xat n pépa 0a was éBpel, 

© epnuwika, OAuuéva pov otoryeia. 


Abpto, weBatpio, advtpo@o ða u’ éxete Kar pido, 
TA LVOTIKG cag BEAM va pou NEÍTE, 

ua ótav, apyócepa, gavel to nrpórto véo cac MUAAO, 
0a Td uakpiá, TO qoc YA va xapeite. 


Kı agov taipiáGet, o Sévtpa pov, va évo an’ dra niow 
ta OaAspa Kal ta evOvLG ctnv ndon, 
£YO Myótepo yv avtó ðe 0a cac ayarńoo, 
ótav 0a qu^ ÉXETE xi ECEÍG akópum npoonepóáoet. 
K. KARYOTAKIS, Elegeia 
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Eipaote Kati Eexapparwpéves 

Ki8apEes. O dvenos, órav nepvágt, 
OTÍXOLG, NXovs napáqovouc Evavaer 
otis yopdség Mov Kpépovtat cav Kadévec. 


Eiwaote Kati aniotevtes avtéves. 
Yyóvovta ca SaytvAG ota xán, 
OTNV KOPLE touc T’ ANELPO AVTNYGEL, 
ua ypryopa 0a nécovve onNGAOLEVES. 


Eipacte káti 6i yv tea aic8fjoslc, 
xyopíc £An(6a va cuykevtpoOobLs. 
Xta veópa was prepdevetar OAn n Qooctc. 


XTO còpa, otnv £vObunon novoúpe. 
Mag Swxvovve ta npáyuata, Kı N TONO 
eivai to katagúyio nov PPovoviE. 


K. KARYOTAKIS, Elegeia 


IAZH TA$OX 


K&íuat o IacriG evtav0a. Tng ugy&Ang tavtns norAEMS 
o épnfoc o qnitouévoc yia euopqoiá. 

M’ £0aouacav Basic sogoi: K exians o enuxóAac, 
o anmAovs Aads. Kat xaíponuouv ica xoi yia 


ta vo. Ma an’ to noAv va p’ éxet o kócos Nápkicoo K’ Eppn, 
n kataxprioeta p’ épOgipav, p’ eoxórocav. Aurpárn, 

av sicai AdcEavdpetc, dev Oa exikpivetc. Zépeig tv opu 

tov Bíou pac: ti 06punv exer tı nový vneptátn. 


C.P. CAVAFY 
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Orality and the reception of late 
Byzantine vernacular literature 


RODERICK BEATON 


The starting point for this paper is the belief that orality has to 
be understood in a wider sense than is given to the term by the 
oral-formulaic theory of Milman Parry and Albert Lord. This 
is the more important when the field of study is medieval or 
modern Greece, societies far removed from what Walter Ong 
(1982: 31-75) has termed the ‘primary orality’ of a culture from 
which writing is absent. The oral formulaic theory, although ex- 
cellent as a tool for the analysis of materials actually transcribed 
from oral performance, has come to be seen in the last fifteen 
years or so as an unwieldy and often unreliable yardstick for 
assessing the interaction of oral and written types of discourse. 
The insistence of the theory that for a text to be considered oral, 
the three processes of composition, performance and transmis- 
sion should be simultaneous, imposes a definition of orality which 
is unjustifiably restrictive, and despite the well-intentioned ef- 
forts of Albert Lord and others to address the problem of the 
‘transitional’ text,! the method of analysis developed through 
close study of one particular oral tradition in Yugoslavia has pro- 
ved disappointingly inflexible in its attempt to account for texts 
which are neither, according to its own definitions, truly oral nor 
fully literary (cf. Beaton 1987). 

The texts to be discussed in this paper are narrative poems, 
written between the twelfth century and the fifteenth, whose 
language approximates in varying degrees to modern Greek and 
therefore, it may reasonably be assumed, to the spoken language 
of the period. They begin with the epic or romance Digenes 
Akrites, probably of the early twelfth century, and include the 
romances and satirical fables, the pseudo-history of Belisarios 


1. See for example Lord 1986 and the discussion in Foley 1988: 106-8. 
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and two verse chronicles, (the Chronicle of the Morea and the 
Chronicle of the Tocco family), all written between the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries. 

For the purposes of this paper I shall not be considering the 
vernacular court poems of the twelfth century addressed direct- 
ly to specific patrons, nor the didactic poem known as ‘Spaneas’, 
the date of whose earliest vernacular version remains uncertain.? 

All of these of course exist only in the form of written texts. 
Any consideration of possible oral factors in their genesis or subse- 
quent transmission must therefore take account of the transfer 
from an oral to a written medium or vice versa. In order to do 
this it would be necessary, in the terms used by Parry and Lord, 
to consider separately their composition, performance and 
transmission. The last two of these can be considered as, in literary 
terms, aspects of reception; and this, I believe, is an important 
area which has not been sufficiently studied. 


Composition 

The case has been made by Michael and Elizabeth Jeffreys that 
many, at least, of these texts are the work of poets who consciously 
followed the techniques of oral composition as it was practised 
at that time, and that their language and style therefore reflect 
the formulaic style and mixed register of an oral tradition now 
otherwise lost.? Even before the Jeffreys, Constantine Trypanis 
(1963) had gone still further to assert that the divergent manuscript 
versions that we possess of some of these texts are the product 
of direct transcription of an oral composition; and this argument 
has been revived with greater detail by Ole Smith (1987; 1988) 
with regard to a single text, the Achilleid. 

The case for a direct relation to oral traditional poetry is only 
really persuasive in one case, Digenes Akrites, which is generally 
agreed to derive in part from the heroic oral poetry of the Byzan- 
tine eastern frontier. Stylistic features of the variant texts of this 


2. On the nature and source of this text see Danezis 1987a; 1987b. 
3. The most important of the series of articles in which the Jeffreys make their case 
are collected in Jeffreys, E. and M. 1983. 
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poem, and especially the Escorial version,* which most closely 
approximates to the vernacular, can plausibly be attributed to 
the poem’s oral sources, and are also strikingly echoed in modern 
Greek oral song. This oral substratum of Digenes Akrites, which 
has long been recognised, has recently been investigated in a 
systematic and sophisticated manner by Ioannis Prombonas 
(1985), who has catalogued verbal and stylistic parallels between 
the Escorial version and modern songs, especially of the Pontos 
region, and by Bernard Fenik (1991) who persuasively identifies 
elements of the oral style of modern Greek folk song in the making 
in the E version of Digenes. 

The demonstrable dependence of Digenes Akrites on an oral 
tradition which bears recognisable hallmarks of modern oral song, 
considerably weakens the link with oral tradition of all the other 
vernacular texts up to the fifteenth century. With the exception 
of the brief ‘Song of Armoures',? which is widely accepted as 
a transcription of a heroic oral song of the type that influenced 
the composition of Digenes, no other literary text of the late 
Byzantine period reveals as strong a dependence, either stylistically 
or thematically, on the kind of oral tradition of which we have 
evidence today. Conversely, the proof afforded by the ‘Song of 
Armoures' and the E version of Digenes Akrites, that an oral 
tradition recognisable as the ancestor of the modern tradition of 
oral song did exist in the twelfth century, makes it less likely that 
a different oral tradition, characterised by different formulae, 
stylistic devices and themes, could have influenced the romances, 
satires and vernacular chronicles of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries as the Jeffreys have argued. 

It is nonetheless certain that the authors of all of these texts 
were aware of the earlier stages of the modern oral tradition. 
Combing of the romances, in particular, reveals a smattering of 
formulae borrowed from that tradition, which are not however 
used functionally as formulae; while the many repetitions noted 


4. Edited by Stylianos Alexiou (1985). 

5. A newly edited version of the text, based on the two extant MSS of the fifteenth 
century, is included in Alexiou 1985, together with introduction, notes, glossary and 
bibliography on the poem. 
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by the Jeffreys in systematic analyses of the Chronicle of the 
Morea and the War of Troy have hardly any currency in the 
modern oral tradition. These repeated phrases reveal a familiarity 
with and respect for the manner of oral composition, but it is 
far more likely that the phrases themselves, many of which con- 
tain learned linguistic elements, were traditional within a writ- 
ten rather than an oral medium.® 

It may be concluded that direct dependence on orally compos- 
ed material is found only in the ‘Song of Armoures’, which may 
be regarded as a fairly close transcription, and in Digenes Akrites, 
which in all its versions can be seen as a literary adaptation of 
originally oral source material.’ No other text is based either 
thematically or stylistically on an oral source for which any in- 
dependent evidence survives, although most vernacular texts of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries betray a knowledge of an 
oral traditional style of the same type as had influenced Digenes 
and as still exists today. 


Performance 

The term ‘performance’ literally refers of course to an oral 
event. Its non-oral equivalent, which will alsu be considered under 
this heading, is the act of reading. Not surprisingly we have no 
independent accounts of the audience or readership for which 
these texts were first written. Our only evidence is internal to the 
texts themselves. This evidence is of two kinds; comments by the 
author/narrator directed at the addressee of the narrative, and 
indications of the kind of public to which the text is apparently 
addressed. 

The first of these, direct address, presents a confusing picture, 
which can be well illustrated by the Escorial version of Digenes 
Akrites. At one point the author/narrator addresses ot ápyovtec, 
a locution which can be matched in oral songs, especially from 
Crete, recorded in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
implication is surely of oral delivery, but a warning must im- 


6. For a critique of the Jeffreys’ theory as applied to the romances see Beaton 1989: 
160-83. 

7. For a new view of the status of the E version and its relation to its oral sources 
see Ricks 1989; 1990. 
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mediately be sounded. The fifteenth-century copyist of the 
manuscript which contains this version reveals himself by various 
intrusions of dialect as a Cretan (Alexiou 1985: viii; xvii); the 
possibility cannot be excluded that this ‘folksong’ touch, found 
only once in the text, belongs with these fifteenth-century intru- 
sions by the copyist. Elsewhere in the same text we find the 
following: 

Kai d001 Bacavitecde 8v ayánnv xopaoítov, 

axovoate Sid ypagns tov (Gavuaota@v) EAAvov 

NOGG. xai ALTO: uxopgivaot Bácava Sd Tov nóðov. 


BAENETE, Ot AVAYIVWOKOVTES, TOLG APIOTEÍG EKEIVOUG. . . 
Digenes Akrites E 709-12 


It is scarcely credible that these lines were intended primarily for 
oral delivery. On the other hand the reference to hearing the writ- 
ten deeds of the ancient Hellenes, and the unusual address to the 
poem’s readers in the plural, are indications that reading aloud 
to an audience was a familiar phenomenon in the circles to which 
this text was addressed. 

A similar picture emerges from such instances of direct address 
as are found in the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century texts as a 
whole. The romances of that period contain a number of direct 
addresses to both readers and hearers, in both singular and plural 
(Beaton 1989: 184-6). In addition the pseudo-historical Jotopia 
tov BeAicapíov, in two out of four principal redactions, addresses 
its reader or listener as nai uov or vié pov (Bakker and van 
Gemert 1988: § 76); while the Chronicle of the Morea, considered 
as linguistically one of the closest of all these texts to the ver- 
nacular of the early fourteenth century, is again specifically 
addressed to a single listener (ed. Schmitt 1904: lines 1-3). The 
same is true of the Tale of the Four-Footed Beasts which unusually 
among these texts can be dated fairly exactly — to 1364 or very 
shortly after (Tsiouni 1972: line 10a). The most that can be con- 
cluded from this evidence is that silent reading and public per- 
formance seem equally to have been envisaged by the writers 
and/or the copyists of texts of this kind. 

None of the twelfth- or early fourteenth-century texts gives any 
direct clue as to the kind of audience or readership that their 
writers envisaged, although indirect evidence suggests that most 
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if not all were addressed to an aristocratic and more often than 
not also educated public (see Beaton 1989: 186-9). From the lat- 
ter part of the fourteenth century onwards, however, we find 
writers explicitly addressing a public of a rather different sort. 
The Tale of the Four-Footed Beasts begins: 


Aujynoig maldidp~pactos nepi tov tetpanddov, 

iva AVAYIVÓOKOWVTAIL KAL xpóvtai tabta maíógc, 

OL gortytal Kat veapot Sia tyy Evvoatiav: 

yéypantai yap £s évootv pabiyjcews kat nóðov. 

Tale of the Four-Footed Beasts 1-4 
It has been questioned whether this subtle, but far from genteel, 
allegory could really have been intended for the very young. But 
the claim of a vernacular text to an educative role is taken up 
frequently after this. The Jotopia tov Bediaapiov, in two ver- 
sions, also claims that its purpose is to transpose the fruits of 
the author's learning into an idiom suitable for the instruction 
of ordinary people (Bakker and van Gemert 1988: § 75), and the 
same formula crops up again almost unaltered in the fifteenth- 
century Ainyyaic yevauévg ev Tpoía (Nørgaard and Smith 1975: 
lines 886-8; 1062-3) and in a late interpolation into the Achilleid 
(ed. Hesseling 1919: Version N, lines 1798-1811). 

If the audiences or readers of the earlier vernacular texts were 
probably aristocratic and cultivated, from the second half of the 
fourteenth century onwards there begins to emerge a humbler 
market for literature of entertainment in the vernacular. The 
Naples manuscript (early sixteenth century) of the Achilleid ad- 
dresses a listening public directly and declares that its purpose 
is moral education: 


AAXX' door Kal avaiotávgcOe tov nó8ov vov Epótov, 
óso av oux eóéBacO0g rpooiv NOGMs ayárnc, 
GNAVTES vuv aKobcate aqnynow tuv taotnv, ... 
va náOgre Se dnavtes, va zÀAnpogopn6rnre, 
to NÓG o xó6oc Sbvatai KAL zóca KATAMAEYEL, ... 
Ka va unv aAaGoveoEc0E TPOSG TNV Qpiktriv TOU tóAumv, .. . 
óu gpiktóc Kal Bavpactds Kal uéyac pňyaç éva. 
Achilleid N 9-11, 13-14, 17, 19 


8. Sic in Hesseling 1919. Corrected to av aic0ávec0e by Xanthoudidis (see Kriaras 
1968-: ad. loc.). 
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Here we are surely in the world of a singer who has to attract 
an audience before he can start, and remote from the aristocratic 
circles for which the text was almost certainly originally written. 
The same holds good in all probability also for the prologue in 
the similarly late unique manuscript of Velthandros and Chrysan- 
tza (Kriaras 1955: lines 1-4). These manuscripts represent the 
earliest evidence we have of oral presentation before a specifically 
popular audience. 


Transmission 

Already in discussing the nature of the audience addressed in 
later manuscripts of romance texts we have begun to move from 
the original circumstances of performance envisaged by the writers 
of these texts, to their subsequent reception or, in the vocabulary 
of oral-traditional studies, their transmission. The possibility that 
some of the texts as they have come down to us in manuscript 
form had before that been subject to oral transmission has been 
canvassed several times, and most persuasively for a text which 
was produced in a rather different cultural milieu from those that 
we have been discussing so far: the satirical poems of the late 
fourteenth century written by the Cretan poet Stefanos Sachlikis. 
In these texts, for the first time in medieval Greek literature, 
elements of an identifiable regional dialect are introduced into 
the literary vernacular of the period. A full assessment of the 
evidence for oral transmission in this case must await the ap- 
pearance of a new edition announced by Nikos Panayotakis 
(1987); but if at least one of these manuscripts can be proved to 
be the product of oral transmission, then an important principle 
will have been established which could be applied to other ver- 
nacular texts as well. (The case of Sachlikis further reinforces 
the principled separation of the processes of composition, per- 
formance and transmission; since there is no question of these 
poems having been orally composed). 

Divergences among manuscript witnesses, comparable to those 
among the manuscripts of Sachlikis, are found for all the ver- 
nacular texts of the period which are preserved in more than one 
manuscript. A strong case has been mounted by Hans Eideneier 
that in cases of multiple variants each manuscript represents a 
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separate recording of an oral performance. Some of the texts 
transmitted in this way he sees as also having been composed 
orally, but in the case of the J7twyonpodpouikd he has proposed 
instead the elaboration and insertion of orally-created material 
into a text which originated at court and, he believes, in the learned 
language. According to Eideneier, the proliferation of manuscript 
copying in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries represents 
an attempt to capture a dying oral tradition in writing during the 
period when the last vestiges of Byzantine popular culture were 
rapidly disappearing (Eideneier 1982-3). 

This argument hinges upon the possibility of attributing cer- 
tain types of manuscript variation to mishearings rather than to 
misreadings (cf. Eideneier 1985). Against it other evidence suggests 
that the roles of author and copyist were not fully distinguished 
when texts were being written in the vernacular. Copyists could 
be authors in a small way and were not abashed to improve on 
what they saw before them; and in this way the sinnvolle Varianten 
which Eideneier accounts for by invoking oral processes are ex- 
plicable without reference to oral transmission.’ 

One text which for long was thought to be the product of oral 
transmission is the Escorial version of Digenes; but the meticulous 
work done on that text in the last ten years by Stylianos Alexiou 
has now effectively ruled out this possibility (Alexiou 1979: 35-43; 
1985: Ixxiii-lxxvii). And if such a prime candidate for oral 
transmission can be proved to be the product of a solely scribal 
tradition, it will become more difficult to sustain a claim to oral 
transmission in other instances. 

On the other hand, once we accept that oral performance of 
narrative texts was a normal practice during the period under 
discussion, we must also admit the possibility that some of the 
manuscript witnesses we possess could have been produced by 
members of the audience on such an occasion, who had never 
seen the written text. After all, several of Shakespeare’s plays 
were transmitted in this way. There is also limited evidence from 
a later period for oral transmission of literary texts of the Cretan 
Renaissance, as well as of popular narratives in rhymed verse in 


9, See Beaton 1989: 178-90. 
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Crete and Cyprus. It must be said, however, that examples from 
the eighteenth century onwards suggest that it would be most 
unlikely for a narrative of any length to remain in oral circula- 
tion for long without the parallel circulation of written texts (cf. 
Beaton 1987). 


Conclusion 

A provisional overall picture of the role of orality in Greek 
vernacular literature between the twelfth and the fifteenth cen- 
turies now begins to emerge. Firstly, oral precedents play a part, 
in varying degrees, in the composition of the texts; but only the 
‘The song of Armoures’ can be regarded as the product of oral 
composition, and only Digenes is based substantially on an oral 
source. Secondly, oral performance of written texts of this type 
was common, but the many references to readers and to the works 
themselves as texts clearly imply that this took the form of reading 
aloud rather than a memorised or improvised performance. Silent 
reading seems also to have been a recognised practice for literature 
in the vernacular. It is not until the mid fourteenth century that 
vernacular texts come to be addressed to a less educated public; 
and only in manuscript interpolations of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries is there any evidence that such texts were 
orally presented to a popular audience. Finally, oral transmis- 
sion does not have to be invoked to account for variants in the 
manuscript tradition of these texts, and in some cases can be ruled 
out or relegated to a very minor role. But one case can very pro- 
bably be substantiated — the manuscripts of Sachlikis — and 
further examination of individual manuscripts, such as is cur- 
rently being undertaken by Hans Eideneier, may reveal others.!? 

What is almost certain is that further study of the historical 
and theoretical relationship between orality and literary texts will 
do much to increase our understanding of the earliest literature 
in Modern Greek. 


King's College, London 
10. Eideneier’s principles are employed in practice in his edition of the ‘Krasopateras’ 
(1988); and he has also arinounced a new edition of the Ptochoprodromika which 


will include a major reassessment of the MS tradition of these poems (1987). 
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Orality in Cretan Narrative Poetry 
DAVID HOLTON 


The island of Crete, during the period of Venetian rule, developed 
a poetic tradition unparalleled anywhere else in the Greek-speaking 
world. In this paper we shall be concerned only with poetry in 
the vernacular, whether in a systematically cultivated form of the 
local dialect, or in a more universal kind of Greek which at times 
also admitted learned or ecclesiastical words or grammatical 
forms; verse written wholly in archaic Greek which would have 
been unintelligible to the uneducated is outside the scope of this 
paper.! Necessarily we are dealing with written texts, both 
manuscript and printed. The evidence for such a tradition begins 
in or around the 1370s with the poems of Stefanos Sachlikis (the 
manuscripts are of later date): satire, verse autobiography and 
didactic poetry are the principal genres.” The tradition continues 
until the capture of the island by the Turks, completed in 1669. 
The corpus of Cretan poetic texts is not large but it embraces 
a variety of genres, including religious, consolatory, erotic and 
narrative verse, and it includes a number of works of high poetic 
merit. From the 1580s drama is added to the genres cultivated 


1. Few substantive changes have been made to the paper presented to the SCOMGIU 
Colloquium on ‘Orality in Medieval and Modern Greek poetry’; bibliographical 
references have been kept to a minimum, with the aim of indicating relevant source 
materials and some further reading, rather than full documentation of the arguments 
advanced here. In any event the remarks made in this paper should be seen as sug- 
gestive, and certainly not conclusive. The subject of orality in Cretan poetry still awaits 
detailed investigation. Morgan 1960 remains a useful starting-point, although now 
superseded on many matters of dating. An illuminating approach to the question of 
the interaction of oral and literary elements in Cretan poetry will be found in a chapter 
by Margaret Alexiou to be published in a volume edited by the present writer 
(forthcoming). 

2. For the latest researches on Sachlikis, see Panajotakis 1987a (expanded Greek 
version Panagiotakis 1987b), where full bibliography will be found. On Sachlikis's 
life and literary models see van Gemert 1980. Professor Panagiotakis is preparing 
a new edition of the poems. 
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and the period from then until 1669 marks the ‘zenith of 
Renaissance literature in Greece’ (L. Politis 1973:52). 

I propose to limit myself to three texts composed in the six- 
teenth century,’ for two reasons: firstly, this century marked the 
transition from script to print, without the latter necessarily sup- 
planting the former; in 1509 the first vernacular Greek work was 
printed in Venice — the Apokopos of Bergadis.^ By the end of 
the sixteenth century at least twenty vernacular poetic works had 
been printed, some of them already several times.? Many of 
these texts have a Cretan provenance, including the Apokopos. 
Secondly, although little new datable Cretan poetry appears to 
have been composed in the first half of the sixteenth century, the 
second half and, more particularly, the last two or three decades, 
sees Cretan poetry coming to its *maturity', in the conventional- 
ly adopted term. It would not be an exaggeration to say that be- 
tween 1500 and 1600 Cretan literature makes a belated leap from 
the Middle Ages to the Renaissance (cf. S. Alexiou 1985a: 15-16). 

Can these developments be fruitfully examined in terms of 
orality and literacy? Narrative genres would appear to offer the 
best chance of a useful answer to the question since story-telling 
is an activity shared by all cultures across the oral-chirographic- 
typographic spectrum. Drama, narratorless, would not serve our 
purpose so well: its *orality' is a different matter. 


In the 1950s a debate was initiated among Greek literary 
scholars on the question: ‘Does Cretan Renaissance literature have 
a learned or popular character?' The view that has prevailed is 
that of Stylianos Alexiou: the Cretan literary texts of the 


3. Some uncertainty remains about the dating of two of the works selected (see below), 
but it is not unreasonable to regard both as sixteenth-century productions. 

4. An exemplar of the first edition, previously thought to date from 1519, has only 
recently come to light: see Layton (forthcoming). For a facsimile of the second edition 
(1534) see Kechaglogiou 1982, with a useful introduction. The most recent critical 
edition of the Apokopos is that of S. Alexiou (1963 and 1971). 

5. For a check-list see L. Politis 1977: 480-2, to which some further editions should 
now be added. 
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Renaissance period (that is, roughly, from 1570 to 1669) are ‘the 
products of a developed urban society’, deeply influenced by the 
intellectual currents of the Italian Renaissance (S. Alexiou 1985a: 
9). Their language and versification are artful, very different from 
the style of folk song. Alexiou does not deny that the Cretan texts 
drew on the oral tradition, but the differences between folk poetry 
and the style of Kornaros, Chortatsis and Foskolos are for him 
more significant than any similarities (ibid. 21-3). Those texts writ- 
ten before the mid-sixteenth century, in which Italian influence 
is less marked or non-existent, must be seen as medieval, Byzan- 
tine hangovers, preoccupied with death and moral salvation; some 
contain ‘popular’ themes such as that of exile (Eevitia), others 
offer evidence of ‘a slow familiarisation with the new poetic man- 
ners which had appeared in the west’ (ibid. 16). From the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century the influence of the Renaissance 
becomes more perceptible: we may observe ‘a raising of the hither- 
to popular (Aaikó) level of vernacular (6nu@6n¢) literary pro- 
duction' (ibid. 17). We are offered a view of Cretan literature 
which divides it into two sharply differentiated periods, stress- 
ing medieval vs. Renaissance characteristics, unsophisticated vs. 
learned, unsystematic vs. subtle. 

We might therefore consider whether the concept of orality, 
however we define it, could offer an alternative literary-historical 
explanation for the development taking place in Cretan poetry 
between the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. Caution is needed, 
above all because primary orality is not involved in the Greek 
case: the lengthy chirographic tradition and the importance 
attached to education and literacy mean that writing was a familiar 
part of the everyday experience of even the illiterate. Our 
Cretan texts are neither orally composed nor orally transmitted 
in the strict sense. At the most we can expect to find 'influence' 
of orality, an oral residue (cf. Ong 1982:105), or at least signs 
of an awareness of orality (whether of composition or 
performance). 


6. In other words we have to do with a *para-literate' society, to borrow an apt term 
suggested by Peter Mackridge in the course of the Colloquium. 
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It is perhaps not without relevance that some of these works 
subsequently underwent oral transmission. We might consider 
the implications of the fact that the anonymous sixteenth-century 
pastoral idyll H Booxonovda (The Shepherdess) subsequently 
gave rise to a number of oral variants,’ or that the Erotokritos 
was widely sung and memorised in Crete and elsewhere,? or that 
the tragedy Erofili passed into a kind of popular theatrical per- 
formance in various parts of Greece.? Does this phenomenon in- 
dicate that the texts themselves possessed a latent propensity for 
oralisation? Given the different metrical, generic, linguistic and 
stylistic characteristics of the three works just mentioned, there 
is no obvious common denominator which might make them 
amenable to oral transmission. 

Despite the fascinating possibilities which such an enquiry might 
open up, the present investigation will limit itself to examining 
a small selection of narrative poems of the sixteenth century for 
signs of orality in the texts themselves. The texts to be discussed 
are the following: 


` 1) The Svugopda tnc Kpytnc, by Manolis Sklavos, is a narrative 
poem relating the earthquake which destroyed most of Kastro 
in May 1508 and offering moral lessons to be drawn from the 
event. The text is known from a single manuscript, Vindob. theol. 
gr. 244, which was probably written between 1516 and 1520; the 
poem was apparently composed in the year of the earthquake 
(cf. v. 150).!° 


2) The Chapbook of the Donkey (I aóápov, Aóxov xai AAovnovc 
Aljynoic copaía) is a kind of Aesopian fable telling how the 
Donkey outwitted the Fox and the Wolf, with elements of social 
and religious satire and a good deal of scatological humour. Like 
the other two texts it is in couplet-rhymed fifteen-syllable verses, 


7. For a discussion of such orally transmitted versions of literary works see A. Politis 
1982: 276ff. 

8. Alexiou expresses reservations about how much of the Erotokritos was actually 
memorised (1985b: AG’). 

9. The most recent edition of the tragedy is that of Alexiou and Aposkiti 1988. For 
the transmission of extracts of the play in oral tradition see Puchner 1983. 
10. Edited by Bouboulidis 1955; a new edition is needed. For a discussion of the dating 
of the Vienna manuscript see most recently Tsavari 1987: 47-8. 
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but it is related to an earlier unrhymed version of the tale (Synax- 
arion), a variant text of which is preserved in the same Vienna 
codex as Sklavos's poem. Of the rhymed poem there is no 
manuscript extant, but it was printed in a series of Venetian chap- 
books from 1539 onwards and clearly enjoyed great popularity. 
It was probably written some time after 1495.!! 


3) The long romantic poem Erotokritos, by Vitsentzos Kornaros, 
derives its plot from a French romance of chivalry. It is now 
generally accepted that it was written around 1600, but the earliest 
witness is a manuscript dated 1710, just three years before the 
first printed edition. On the explicit testimony of its first publisher, 
the poem circulated widely in manuscript before reaching the 
printing press. There is no reason to suspect significant corrup- 
tion or rehandling of the text in the period between composition 
and printing."? 


The Lvugopd contains a number of references to telling the 
story: an invocation to God for the understanding of the Holy 
Spirit, ‘va Snyn8o tn cvugopad tnc Kpytns tn ueyóAn' (verse 
7), phrases like ‘va xo xai t àAXa navta’ (12), ‘va cae t 
avaqépo' (26), ‘Kı o Aoyicuóg pov Bi&Cei ue TAAL v’ avabiBarAw’ 
(87), and rhetorical questions of the kind ‘tig ávOpomnoc va’ xev 
wei...’ (63). There are cliché half-lines like *óXot, uikpoi, 
pu£yáAovr (109), ‘o° AvatoAr| xav Avon’ (206), and 'ápxovtgG 
TAOVGLOL KAL PTO (35), and a striking echo of folk song in 
the phrase: *'OXa ta káotpn KAaiyovoly, Kpritn, Tov xaXaonó 
cov’ (203). On the other hand there are many learned 
elements of vocabulary and morphology, often, but not exclusive- 
ly, in passages of biblical or liturgical origin. The register wavers 


11. The text is edited by L. Alexiou (1955), but a new critical edition of this under- 
valued poem is an urgent desideratum (P. Vasileiou has promised it). 

12. The authoritative edition is that of S. Alexiou (1980 and 1985b), where the text 
of the publisher-printer's ‘address to the readers’, which prefaced the 1713 edition, 
will also be found. Alexiou (1985b: 165^) dates the composition of the poem to be- 
tween 1600 and 1610, but there is no compelling evidence to exclude the last decade 
of the sixteenth century. 

13. Compare, for example, *OUAeG ot xópegc xAipouvtat, v-o0AeG napnyopiovtau 
in a historical lament (Ioannou 1966: 97). For further examples of this formula in 
historical songs and laments see Herzfeld 1973. 
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from ecclesiastical or just plain pretentious (cf. ‘AAA’ eni to 
TNPOKEIMEVOV va otpéyopnev TO pra’ [167]), to colloquial 
language and style with examples of isometric parallelism, 
apostrophe, and dialogue. But the fact that we are dealing with 
a text conceived, composed and transmitted within a chirographic 
context is made apparent by the concluding lines in which the 
poet lays claim to ownership of the text and, for the second time, 
counts the number of verses: 


Qc EÕENÓ TEAELMVOLVTAL LIGO KAL KIVTNVEPL 
ta Bépca toúta nökaua ue tou Ogoó rnv xápn. 
(281-2)!4 
By contrast the Chapbook of the Donkey begins with an im- 
mediate address to its audience: 


‘APXOVTES, Va ypikrioete, a O£Aete, Sapaxt (v.1). 


Like all written texts the Chapbook has to fictionalise its audience 
(Ong 1982:102). It does so using a standard formula — and then 
gets on with telling the story. In the course of the story there are 
many references to learning and literacy. The Fox is an 
‘aotpovoulsoa’, a pupil of Leo the Wise, a ‘SidaokáMooa tov 
ÀAóyov ka tov póðov’, and she knows the Nouokávcov (code of 
canon law) by heart. The Donkey on the other hand is dismissed 
by the Fox as *araíógutoc! and told: ‘dev éygic ppdveaw ovóé 
KQTEXELS yoaupa’ (112). Like his companion in villainy, the Wolf 
is also presented as literate: 

Ev6v0c¢ o Aókoc émiace yapti Kal xaXAauápt, 

Taddpov T” apaptipata eypagou yia va nápn. 

(323-4) 


The Fox makes much play of citing relevant passages from the 
Nouokávwv in order to pass sentence on the Donkey. The text 
sets up a clear relationship between literacy and power, on the 
the one hand, and ignorance and vulnerability on the other. But 
the conclusion subverts that relationship: learning and literacy 
are not prerequisites for vóncic, which is given by God to the 


14. One hundred and fifty ‘Bépoa’ (i.e. couplets) implies 300 lines, whereas in fact 
the manuscript contains only 282. The lacuna is probably to be located between lines 
206 and 207. 
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Donkey so that the wickedness of the Fox and the Wolf may be 
punished: 


Kat vónoiv tou éóo6£ avtáua pe THV yYv@on 

Sixes va Eevpyn uáOnua Kai ypauua v! avayvoon, 

KAL pritopagc EYÍVNKE. . . 

(525-7) 
The Fox thus confers on the Donkey the supreme accolade of 
rhetor, which we can equate quite literally with mastery of the 
oral art of persuasion, as distinct from literate culture. Here we 
have a text which is highly aware of the orality/literacy divide: 
scholars who have sought allegorical interpretations in terms of 
social class and anti-ecclesiastical satire have not, as far as I know, 
fully appreciated this aspect. Of course the anonymous poet is 
himself literate and obliged to use the written word to make his 
point. ? 

Turning to our third text, the Erotokritos, we note that writ- 
ten texts and literacy are taken for granted (it is true that the set- 
ting is aristocratic); and yet there is a mutual dependence between 
writing and oral and other non-textual means of communication. 
A few examples must suffice to illustrate the point I wish to make: 


1) From the poet's prologue to his story: 


Kl OnO10G tou 76B80v £800Agye cioé kapó kiavéva. 
ac épOn yix v’ apoukpaoti] ó,rí "vat £60 ypaguuéva 
(I 11-12) 


and: 


AQOUKPGOTNHTE TO Aoutó kt a ziévr OOD "xet yvoon 
(I 17). 


The text is a written one, but the possibility of aural reception, 
as well as reading, is clearly envisaged. Similar references to the 
audience Aearing the story abound in the text. Later, when 


15. It is generally assumed that the Wolf represents the nobility, the Fox the monastic 
clergy, and the Donkey the masses; see, for example, S. Alexiou, in Panagiotakis 
1988: 206-7. But the satire is aimed not merely in a general way at the aristocracy 
and clergy as exploiters and oppressors of the poor, but more specifically at the means 
which they employ, and in particular their use of literacy as a status symbol and a 
weapon. = 
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Rotokritos declares his love to Aretousa, the narrator spares us 
a verbatim account but comments: 
Té *Asye, T° avebiBave, Kabévas nov SiaPaCer 


KL OX OD "KOVGE KI OT00 "KALE, propeí va ta AOYIGCEL. 
(III 615-16) 


Two interpretations are possible: either (1) anyone who is in 
the habit of reading (sc. stories of this kind), or who has heard 
such stories or experienced a similar situation, can imagine what 
Rotokritos said; or (2) anyone who is reading this poem from 
a written text, or has been listening to a reading of it by someone 
else, or has had such experience, can use his imagination. In either 
case the assumption is that the text is available to readers and 
listeners alike. 


2) Aretousa, despite her tender years, is ‘ToAAG ypappatiopévn’ 
(III 1607); she takes pleasure in reading 'DipAía tov ppdvipa@v’ 
(I 634). When Rotokritos sings his seductive songs beneath her 
window, what does she do? Like a good literate she writes them 
down, so that she can reread them whenever she likes: 


Ta Aóy1ia. Tov ta yvootiká Kaba xat Aoyváto, 

ypappéva tá "xo xat coxviá xAatyovtag Ta 6upáto: 

Kl QÀXOÓ z00Éc Sev T’ ákovca unë’ cida ta ypappuéva. . . 

(1 875-7) 

They are original songs written specially for her. She confirms 
this by ruling out the other possibilities: either that they were 
popular songs that she might have heard performed, or that they 
belonged to the world of literature — in which case she would 
have come across them in her reading. Consequently, when she 
visits Rotokritos's home and finds a manuscript copy of the songs 
in his drawer, the serenader's identity is proved for her beyond 
doubt. 


2) Each of the competitors in the tournament has an emblem con- 
sisting of both a pictorial representation and a written text, which 
explicates the picture. The emblem presupposes a literate socie- 
ty, but the description of each warrior's emblem presents a prac- 
tical problem: how could the spectators have read texts inscribed 
on helmets — texts consisting of two or three lines of verse? Do 
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we assume that the inscriptions were read out as each competitor 
presented himself? Or that Kornaros has misunderstood the prac- 
ticalities and placed on the helmet what should have been displayed 
on a large shield? It is not my purpose to answer these problematic 
questions here.'ó However, we may note that if the emblem im- 
plies literacy, the picture part of it also speaks for itself. It is a 
sign intelligible to all, and can thus be seen as a link between 
literacy and orality. 

There are many other aspects of the Erotokritos which can be 
connected with oral tradition: the frequent use of proverbial and 
gnomic utterances, stereotyped hemistichs of the kind *xg&oí kar 
xapaAdpor, ‘ao? Avatoan xav Avon’, *xeuióva kaAokaípr, 
‘KGUE va TO KATEXNG’, and a considerable use of antithetical 
structure. It has furthermore been pointed out that it would be 
possible to analyse the structure of the plot on the lines of Propp’s 
morphological analysis of the folk tale (A. Politis 1982:281; cf. 
Kapsomenos 1985). Yet at the same time it is inescapable that 
the poem is dependent on written sources, mimics the formal struc- 
ture of neo-classical drama, and differs radically from folk song 
in its handling of the fifteen-syllable metre. 

These three texts, written within the space of little more than 
a century on the island of Crete, thus present both similarities 
and coritrasts in the extent to which an oral residue can be iden- 
tified. Do they indeed belong to one and the same tradition? Are 
the differences due to the fact that they conform to the re- 
quirements of different genres — verse chronicle, fable/satire, 
romance? Or are we to identify a chronological progression, and 
if so what is it? Or does the Erotokritos represent a learned literary 
tradition influenced by contact with Italian writers like Boiardo 
and Ariosto, while the other two poems continue the tradition 
of late-Byzantine vernacular literature, which may well have 
sprung from a genuine oral tradition, or at least had some con- 
tact with one? 

Differences of genre should certainly not be dismissed. In the 
case of Sklavos's poem a useful connection can be made with 
the tradition of ‘popular, ‘‘semi-oral’’ poetry of topical/historical 


16. See the discussion in Morgan 1967, and also the comment of S. Alexiou (1980: 417). 
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interest’, which includes such works as the Chronicle of the Morea, 
and the AvaxdAnua tng Kwvotavtivonodns, which have been 
connected with the compositions of modern Cypriot nomtapndes 
(Beaton 1987). One of the common features is the insistence on 
a precise date, often awkwardly adapted to the verse-form. In 
the Xuugopá: 

'Etn EK TNG capKMcEws Xpiotob tov ELEPYÉTN 

XÍA NEVTAKÓGIA TPÉXOVTAG OKTO ÉTI, 

unvóc Matiov cixkool evvéa Kal TPÉXOVTAG ot tpávta, 

pépa Agvtépa "rov apyó — va nœ Kal T’ GAAG návta —, 

EIG MpEs 600 TNG vuktóc, o KUKAOG tou NAiov 

étpexyev totes Sexagta, K’ && tou meyyapiov. 

(9-14) 

The portentous tone can also be paralleled in the Cypriot tradi- 
tion. The nointapndes compose and perform their works orally 
but depend on writing or printing to disseminate them. Such an 
ambivalence between written and oral modes is also present in 
Sklavos's poem, as we have seen: the preoccupation with author- 
ship and the length of the work (almost as if he had been com- 
missioned to write a poem of a certain length — payment by the 
couplet) sits oddly with the use of oral ‘fillers’, which he seems 
to slip in almost inadvertently. If there is an oral residue here 
it is despite the intentions and ambitions of Manolis Sklavos, who 
set out to record for posterity, through writing, the tragic events 
of 1508 and to warn his readers of the consequences of sin." 

With the Chapbook of the Donkey there is a much stronger 
impression of control over the means of expression. The open- 
ing address to a listening audience seems perfunctory, but is in 
fact brought into close relevance with the treatment of literacy 
and learning in the poem: neither the address to the &pyovtec 
nor the references to writing and the Nouokávov are present in 
the much less subtle treatment of the subject by the author of 


17. An illuminating comparison could be made between Sklavos's poem and the ver- 
sion of the Belisarios poem by Emmanouil Limenitis (written 1498-9). Limenitis seems 
to have deliberately removed ‘oral’ elements in his adaptation (Bakker and van Gemert 
1988: 75). The discussion of orality by Bakker and van Gemert (ibid. 71-5) in rela- 
tion to the Belisarios poem (originally composed between 1391 and 1399) is outside 
our limited scope here, but contains much of relevance to a wider examination of 
orality in medieval Greek poetry. 
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the earlier version of the same story, the Synaxarion. The Chap- 
book subverts its own status as a written text by prioritising com- 
mon sense over book-learning, oral skills over literacy. In the 
Erotokritos Kornaros is fully aware of the interrelationship and 
interdependence of the written text and oral delivery, and he makes 
due allowance for it. Throughout he is conscious of his dual 
audience, which perhaps help to explain that special quality of 
his style which Seferis called Bnuatiopdc-recitatif (1981: 285-7). 

In themselves these sporadic features of orality, or rather 
residual orality, do not of course oblige us to view the three works 
as belonging to a single tradition, rather than to separate high 
and low cultural levels. What we have ignored is the metrical com- 
mon denominator: the xoAwiKógc otíxoc with couplet rhyme. 
These are surely the controlling factors to which all three poets, 
once they had chosen their vehicle, had to submit and respond 
to the best of their ability. The syntactic patterns of fifteen-syllable 
verse have yet to be fully analysed, but one thing is clear: the 
metre tends to push key words or phrasal units of more than two 
syllables to particular parts of the verse. The result is not a for- 
mulaic structure like that of traditional oral poetry, but varia- 
tion around more or less fixed points. When, for example, Kor- 
naros wants to use the word aviwwévet/-n, in theory he has three 
options for where to place it; but 39 times he puts it at the end 
of the line (where it offers a convenient rhyme), as against only 
twice in syllables 2-5 and once in syllables 4-7.!5 The structure 
of the fifteen-syllable is dependent on patterns evolved in oral 
poetry, or poetry orally performed, and such patterns remain 
highly influential on the compositional techniques of literate poets. 
Rhyme introduces a further constraint, but again one which is 
governed by aural factors. 

To sum up: there are clear signs of an oral residue in Cretan 
narrative poetry of the sixteenth century. In a less sophisticated 
poet like Sklavos the oral features are paradoxically rather few 
and indeed appear accidental. Conversely the highly structured, 
metrically subtle and emotionally controlled Erotokritos reveals 


18. The data is from the computerised concordance to the Erotokritos in prepara- 
tion by Dia Philippides and the present writer. 
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a mature awareness of the interdependence of oral and written 
text. The Chapbook employs the oral address-formula much used 
in the nointapndec tradition, similarities with which we have also 
noted in Sklavos. Like both the Svugopd and Erotokritos it is 
a moral tale; but it comes closer to the latter in conscious artistry. 

In an age in which the highly educated were not cut off from 
popular culture it is more misleading than fruitful to divide Cretan 
poetic texts into distinct learned and popular traditions. In any 
case we must give due weight to the powerful connecting factor 
of the ‘political’ verse, and its inseparability from the oral tradi- 
tion of folk poetry. 


Selwyn College, Cambridge 
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Peasant Categories in the Tenth and 
eleventh centuries 


ALAN HARVEY 


The need for the state to protect its fiscal revenues is presented 
in the tenth-century legislation as a significant factor underlying 
the efforts made by the imperial administration to check the grow- 
ing power of its provincial magnates and to make it more dif- 
ficult for them to extend their properties at the expense of weaker 
peasants. In practice the most effective way for the state to main- 
tain its revenues was to ensure through the regular activities of 
its fiscal officials that peasants who owed tax-payments to the 
state were not brought under the control of powerful lay and 
ecclesiastical landowners.! 

Two documents which date from 974 and 975 illustrate this 
process clearly. They concern new assessments in the theme of 
Thessalonike which were intended to restore the state’s claims 
to obligations from all the stratiotai, prosodiarioi and demosiarioi 
who had sought refuge on the estates of the church or archontes. 
While Ostrogorsky had some justification in linking these actions 
with the tenth century legislation, they were also part of a regular 
process throughout the Byzantine period by which the state’s fiscal 
administration sought to keep up to date with changes in land- 
holding and to ensure the state obtained the revenue to which 
it was entitled. 


1. A Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire 900-1200 (Cambridge 
1990). 

2. P. Lemerle, A. Guillou, N. Svoronos, D. Papachryssanthou, Actes de Lavra. 
Premiere partie. Des origines à 1204 (Archives de l'Athos, V) (Paris 1970) no.6. J. 
Lefort, N. Oikonomidés, D. Papachryssanthou, Actes d’Iviron, I, Des origines au 
milieu du Xle siécle (Archives de l'Athos, XIV), (Paris 1985) no.2. G. Ostrogorsky, 
Quelques problèmes d'histoire de la paysannerie byzantine (Brussels 1956). 
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The categories of peasants which appear in these texts are not 
well documented apart from the stratiotes about which much has 
been written. Another category, the exkoussatoi tou dromou, ap- 
pears in an eleventh century document and its meaning is also 
obscure. All these terms have a tenth or eleventh century con- 
text and afterwards disappear from the sources. This paper will 
consider the limited amount of evidence available to throw some 
light on the definition of these terms and to discuss briefly the 
economic changes which explain why these peasant categories 
disappeared.? 

The first consideration is whether these groups of peasants 
owned the land which they cultivated or held it as paroikoi. The 
term exkoussatoi is clearly linked to exkousseia. The latter term 
regularly appears in the sources as a concession by the state to 
a landowner of the rights to the fiscal revenues from the paroikoi 
which were installed on the landowner's properties. The 
exkousseia is best regarded in these cases as a transfer of revenues 
from the state to the landowner. The scope of the grant could 
vary; the state could retain its rights to claim some obligations 
while conceding others or it could make a complete concession 
of all the obligations imposed on the paroikoi.^ The term 
exkoussatoi dromou appears only once in the sources in an 
eleventh century chrysobull. This referred to an earlier chrysobull 
issued by Constantine VII which allowed the monastery of St. 
Andrew at Peristerai an exemption for a hundred paroikoi and 
douloparoikoi provided that they were ateleis (not owing any tax- 
payment to the state) and were not stratiotai, demosiarioi or 
exkoussatoi tou dromou.? It is likely that this section of the sur- 
viving chrysobull copies fairly closely the tenth century document 
which does not survive. 

In addition to the reference to the exkoussatoi dromou the term 
exkoussatoi appears in the sources in a variety of contexts. It was 
used to describe properties which were subject to the grant of 


3. P. Lemerle, The Agrarian History of Byzantium from the Origins to the Twelfth 
Century. The Sources and the Problems (Galway 1979) 167-77. Ostrogorsky, Quel- 
ques problèmes. 

4. Harvey, Economic Expansion, 46-7. Lemerle, The Agrarian History, 173-5. 

5. Actes de Lavra, no.33. 
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an exkousseia. Constantine VII had granted to a monastery, 
Leontia, the rights to thirty-six exkoussatoi oikoi in the theme 
of Thessalonike. When Theodore Kladon made an assessment 
of the region in 975, he was unable to find them — he attributed 
this to invasions. Although he was not able to restore them to 
the monastery, he did confirm its rights to recover them and to 
claim the payments incumbent on them. Between 975 and 984 
Lavra had received a grant of twenty-five exkoussatoi oikoi in 
Chrysoupolis from Basil II.’ In 1102 Lavra received a privilege 
relating to four boats which were described as exkoussata ploia.? 
In these instances the term exkoussatos simply refers to proper- 
ties over which the state had relinquished its fiscal claims and 
in the case of the exkoussatoi oikoi had allowed the landowner 
to collect the revenues instead. The term also appears in some 
literary works. Basil the Younger, archbishop of Caesareia, refer- 
red to imperial armourers who were known as exkoussatoi.? 
Another group of exkoussatoi are mentioned in the De Cerimoniis. 
Their responsibility was to provide fish for the imperial table.!? 
It is likely that these groups were exempted from some fiscal 
obligations in return for the performance of their special duties. 
In the case of the exkoussatoi tou dromou there are two possible 
explanations: first, that they performed some special service to 
the dromos for which they received some fiscal concessions; 
second, that their obligations to the state were not altered, but 
they were specifically transferred to the dromos. It is impossible 
to determine the relationship between the exkoussatoi tou dromou 
and the holders of the dromikai strateiai referred to by 
Zonaras.!! The latter were clearly independent tax-payers owing 


6. Actes d’Iviron, no.2. 

7. Ibid, no.6. 

8. Actes de Lavra, no.55. 

9. R. Cantella, ‘Basilio Minimo II’, BZ 26 (1926) 31 lines 1-3. See also A.P. Kazhdan, 
A.W. Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 
(University of California, Berkeley, Los Angeles 1985) 19-20. 

10. Constantini Porphyrogeniti Imperatoris De Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantini Libri duo, 
ed. J.J. Reiske (2 vols., Bonn 1829) 488-9. 

11. Joannis Zonarae Epitome Historiarum, ed. M. Pinder, T. Büttner-Wobst (3 vols., 
Bonn 1841-97) III, 506. Ostrogorsky, Quelques problèmes. 
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payments to the dromos just as the stratiotai did to the depart- 
ment of the stratiotikon. 

In the 970s successive fiscal enquiries were conducted to 
reestablish the state’s claims over peasants from whom it was en- 
titled to exact revenues. John Tzimiskes instructed officials in 
the theme of Thessalonike and Strymon to make enquiries con- 
cerning peasants liable to the strateia and also the prosodiarioi 
and the demosiarioi and in those instances where peasants with 
obligations to the treasury were found established on the pro- 
perty of the church or of archontika prosopa, their payments to 
the treasury were to be reimposed. In 974 the ekprosopou of the 
theme, Symeon, made an assessment of the kastron of Hierissos 
where he found some demosiarioi and reimposed taxes on them. 
Other peasants who were not demosiarioi were left in the posses- 
sion of Lavra which was entitled by chrysobull to thirty-two 
paroikoi in the area.'* In 975 Theodore Kladon made an assess- 
ment of the theme of Thessalonike and carried out the same pro- 
cedure leaving the monasteries of Kolobou, Polygyros and Leontia 
with the paroikoi to whom they were entitled by chrysobull.” 
The precise status of the peasants reclaimed by the state is not 
in all instances completely clear. The case of those subject to the 
strateia is straightforward: these were peasants occupying their 
own land and liable either to provide a soldier for the thematic 
army or a cash payment instead.!^ The other categories are 
much less well documented. Lemerle regards the prosodiarioi as 
peasants who were liable to pay the prosodion.? The exact 
nature of this tax is very problematical. Although it is obviously 
some sort of fiscal due, the circumstances in which it was exacted 
are unclear. In 1074 Lavra received a chrysobull confirming that 
the dioiketes of Boleron, Strymon and Thessalonike was not 
entitled to claim the prosodion from one of Lavra's estates, 
Bratzeba. An examination of the records of the department ton 
oikeiakon found that the obligation had never been paid on this 
property. Moreover, the exactions made by the dioiketai were 


12. Actes de Lavra, no.6. 

13. Actes d'Iviron, no.2. 

14. Lemerle, The Agrarian History, 115ff. 

15. Ibid., 176 no.2. See also Actes de Lavra, I, 108; Actes d’Iviron, 111. 
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restricted to those payments which were recorded in the tax- 
registers for the estate and they had no rights to claim the proso- 
dion.!6 The obligation appears in some documents in the list of 
charges included in the fiscal privileges granted to landowners. 
The prosodion appears to have been a payment in kind related 
to military campaigns. In an exemption of 995 it was included 
with charges which were exacted in connection with military cam- 
paigns, the kastroktisia, mitaton and chorton." 

The term demosiarios was probably reserved for a peasant who 
was liable to pay the demosion to the state. As the demosion was 
the land-tax, whose payment was used as evidence of landowner- 
ship, it seems that the demosiarioi were not paroikoi of the state 
but independent peasant tax-payers. Where Symeon and Theodore 
Kladon found demosiarioi, they imposed tax-payments on them. 
There is no reason to believe that the peasants had been paroikoi 
in these cases. The latest surviving references to the demosiarioi 
come in two eleventh century documents which deal with earlier 
privileges granted in the tenth century. In the chrysobull of 1060 
granted to Lavra the reference to demosiarioi comes in a section 
which appears to be a recapitulation of Constantine VII's 
chrysobull.'® The only reference in this period to demosiarioi 
paroikoi is contained in Dólger's edition of an act dating to either 
1059 or 1074 which summarises a chrysobull issued by Basil II 
in 979-80 to John Tornikios. It contained a grant of sixty 
demosiarioi paroikoi as well as forty ateleis paroikoi. The docu- 
ment actually states demosiarioi oikoi, which is perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and Dólger's correction of oikoi to paroikoi is unnecessary. 
Nevertheless, in this case we are dealing with the transfer of 
revenues from the state to a landowner. The precise range of 
revenues which the landowner was entitled to extract from these 
peasants is not stipulated in the text and Basil's original chrysobull 
does not survive.? In these circumstances the dividing line be- 


16. Actes de Lavra, no.36. 

17. Actes d'Iviron, no.8. The prosodion also appears in a chrysobull of 1082, M. 
Goudas, ‘Byzantina engrapha tes en Atho hieras mones tou Batopediou', EEBS 3 
(1926) no.3, 127. 

18. Actes de Lavra, no.33 line 33. 

19. F. Dólger, *Ein Fall slavischer Einsiedlung im Hinterland von Thessalonike im 
10. Jahrhundert’, Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
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tween independent peasants and paroikoi could be a narrow one. 
One the state had transferred its claims to the peasants’ tax- 
payments, there was always the possibility that their status would 
in the long run be affected and they would eventually be regar- 
ded as paroikoi of the landowner. 

The appearance of these terms in the sources of the tenth and 
eleventh century and their almost complete disappearance subse- 
quently was a reflection of change in the rural economy. In the 
tenth century legislation the state appears concerned to preserve 
peasants who owned the land they cultivated from coming under 
the control of powerful landowners. One of the reasons for this 
is that it was protecting its own interests due to the tax revenues 
it received from these peasants. As independent peasants became 
a less significant proportion of the rural economy, the focus of 
the state’s interest switched and the revenues it obtained from 
its own properties became more important.?? Most of the rural 
population were paroikoi of either the state or private landowners. 
Consequently, the peasant categories in the documents under 
discussion declined in significance. In the eleventh century the 
obligations owed by the stratiotes were extensively commuted into 
cash payments and in later centuries the term was used to refer 
to soldiers who received fiscal revenues through grants of pro- 
noia.?! The exkoussatoi tou dromou never appear in any docu- 
ment after Lavra’s chrysobull of 1060. There is only one later 
reference to demosiarioi. In 1235 some inhabitants of Mantaia 
near Smyrna were referred to as demosiarioi paroikoi (the only 
occasion when the expression demosiarioi paroikoi appears in the 
sources). The use of the expression here in a different context 
from the earlier references to demosiarioi reflects the social and 
economic changes which had occurred in the intervening period. 
The decline in importance of an independent peasantry is clearly 


philosophisch-historische Klasse (1952, Heft 1) 7. Dólger's correction has been omit- 
ted in the re-edition of this passage in Actes d’Iviron, pp.11-12. See also Lemerle, 
The Agrarian History, 69 n.2. 

20. N. Oikonomides, ‘L’évolution de l'organisation administrative de l'empire byzantin 
au XIe siècle (1025-1118), TM 6 (1976) 125-52. 

21. Harvey, Economic Expansion, 72-3, 110-14. 

22. F. Miklosich, J. Müller, Acta et diplomata Graeca medii aevi (6 vols., Vienna 
1860-90) IV, 38. 
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shown by two fiscal documents of the late twelfth century. In 
1175 Andronikos Doukas, the doux and apographeus of the theme 
of Mylasa and Melanoudion issued instructions that the proper- 
ty of the monastery of St. Paul on Latros should be assessed and 
that the monastery should be left in possession of the paroikoi 
to which it was entitled. Not all the paroikoi which it held were 
accounted for by its privileges and a number were claimed by 
the state and registered in the demosiaka praktika.? In 1189 
there was another enquiry into the military, ecclesiastical and 
monastic properties in the theme. In this case the intention was 
to claim for the state those paroikoi which landowners were not 
entitled to hold.” These enquiries were similar in nature to those 
carried out in the 970s by the ekprosopou Symeon and Theodore 
Kladon. The significant difference was that the latter were look- 
ing to reclaim for the state peasants who paid taxes on their own 
land, but by the late twelfth century entitlement to paroikoi had 
become the major issue. 


Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern 
Greek Studies, University of Birmingham 


23. Ibid., 317-18. 
24. Ibid., 319-20. 
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Text as Song: The Oral Aspirations 
of Anghelos Sikelianos 


SARAH EKDAWI 


‘Any poem or poet worthy of the name must liberate the pure creative 
force of the human voice.’ 


‘The whole of Ancient Greek civilization is a product of poetic utterance: 
Homer sang; Pindar declaimed; Aeschylus spoke out from behind masks.’ 


‘Ancient texts — Homer, Hesiod, oracles, Orphic writings and so forth 
— gradually became the voice of the people.’ 


These statements were made by Sikelianos in a talk entitled ^O 
NOMTUKOG npopopikóg Adyos Kai *j £xoxri uag’,! which he 
delivered in 1938, and in which he postulates a historical pro- 
gression from text to voice, rather than the reverse process. They 
are the statements of a literate poet writing in a literate age, but 
delighting, at the same time, in the ability of radio to 'reassert 
the spell of orality’ (Havelock 1986: 31). They subvert the idea 
of literacy as progress and propose, in its place, an ideal of post- 
textual orality. The aim of this paper is to explore the relation- 
ship between such statements and the poetry of Sikelianos. 
In his work — and allegedly in his manner of working — 
Sikelianos consistently privileges orality over literacy. He does 
not aspire to the state of non-literacy defined by Walter Ong as 
‘primary orality’ (Ong 1982), Geoffrey Kirk as ‘pre-literacy’ (Kirk 
1985) and Eric Havelock as ‘oralism’ (Havelock 1986), but rather 
to a state which one might term ‘post-literacy’. The aspiration 
to orality is not, for Sikelianos, a denial of textuality, but an af- 
firmation of the oral function of texts; of the absolute necessity 
for text to become voice. To this end, he constantly emphasizes 
his preference for oral methods of composition, storage and 


1. A public lecture, reprinted in Sikelianos, [Te{é¢ Aóyogc, edited by G.P. Savvidis, 
Athens 1980, vol. 4, 141-151. 
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dissemination, as well as exploiting the aural possibilities of 
language within his poetry. It is significant that the two kinds 
of text which Sikelianos produced were referred to by him as 
*traghoudi' (song) and its cognate ‘tragodia’ (tragedy). The first 
part of this paper will be concerned with the methods of com- 
position, storage and dissemination apparently preferred by 
Sikelianos, and the second part, with oral-aural aspects of his 
poetry. 

As far as Sikelianos may have known, Homer was blind, and 
therefore unlikely to have composed in writing. Although this 
premiss is now disputed by scholars (Kirk 1984, 1985) and *blind 
singer’ is regarded as little more than a cliché — perhaps not unlike 
the more recent *blind piano-tuner' — the conclusion cannot be 
discounted, since alphabetization and literacy are not considered 
to have pre-dated Homer by very long (Kirk 1985). Sikelianos 
was at pains to demonstrate to those who knew him that he had 
no need of writing in order to compose, and appears to have 
associated this ‘spontaneity’ with inspiration, if not with Homer. 

Eva Sikelianou, writing in an American magazine during the 
poet's lifetime (Palmer-Sikelianou 1942:24), remarks of 
Sikelianos: ‘In composing poems, even long ones, he never seemed 
to work over them, at least not with pencil and paper.' Anna 
Sikelianou provides detailed accounts of the poet's modus 
operandi which confirm this. She describes the composition of 
*YóXovoc 'AnóXoyoe (L.V., 5, 155-9) and "Aypaqov' (L.V., 
5, 148-150), both of which were apparently composed and writ- 
ten down spontaneously and without revision (Sikelianou 1985: 
145-151). In the case of *ZóXoQvoc 'AnóXoyoc, the poet even 
refused pencil and paper, saying that he could recall the poem 
perfectly. Karandonis also supports claims that Sikelianos worked 
in this way, basing his conclusions on conversations with the poet 
as well as familiarity with the poetry. He writes: ‘His poems 
arrived ready-made from within him, like Athena from the head 
of Zeus' (Karandonis 1952: 23). 


2. All references are to the five-volume edition of Aupikóc Bíoc (L.V.), edited by 
G.P. Savvidis, Athens 1978. The first number refers to the volume; the second to 
the page. 
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If there is oral evidence, in the form of eye-witness accounts, 
for the ‘oral’ (inspired, spontaneous, non-written) composition 
methods of Sikelianos, there is also, as Dimitris Gounelas has 
pointed out (Gounelas 1989), documentary evidence for a rather 
different method of composition, in the form of heavily corrected 
and re-worked manuscripts. There is, too, a remarkable 
resemblance between Anna Sikelianou’s account of the composi- 
tion of ‘*Aypagov’ (Sikelianou 1985: 145-6) and a scene from 
‘Mytnp Ogo0' (L.V., 4, 36), in which a man closes his book, 
at dusk, the better to observe ‘bright spirits’, just as Sikelianos 
closed his book, one evening, and stared at phantoms invisible 
to his companions, as he composed ""Aypaqov'. All this sug- 
gests that Sikelianos was determined to create the impression that 
he wrote rapidly, without the need for corrections or reworkings 
— but why? 

There is an obvious connection between speed and orality. Suc- 
cessful oral discourse cannot afford exorbitant pauses. It must 
be fluent. It cannot go back and correct itself. It has to be — 
or at least appear to be — spontaneous. This is one of the aspects 
of orality to which Sikelianos aspired: speed/spontaneity. In his 
*"O61| otó BaXaopítn! (L.V., 2, 70), Sikelianos claims to be 
writing faster than the speed of speech: ‘O otíyoc ypáqn mdtEepo 
yopyóg & TH pig’; and in ‘Mhtnp Oeob’, he writes: ‘Tó yépi 
uov yopyó tepó cá vá "vat ypaon’, an image reiterated by Anna 
Sikelianou, in her comment about how rapidly Sikelianos wrote 
poetry: ‘Tia ta nońpata tave yopyóorepoc! (Sikelianou 1985: 
127). This Romantic ideal of poetry as inspired out-pouring is 
not, however, to be confused with the ‘automatic writing’ of the 
Surrealists, at which Sikelianos and Seferis both publicly sneered, 
the latter dubbing it ‘facile poetry’ (Seferis 1974a: 485) and the 
former expressing grave doubts about whether it was poetry at 
all (Sikelianos 1944: 247-253). 

It is curious in itself that one of the poems which Sikelianos 
was at pains to demonstrate was inspired, and written rapidly, 


3. In addition to the source quoted by Gounelas, both the Centre for Asia Minor 
Studies and ELIA in Athens hold sizeable collections of heavily reworked Sikelianos 
manuscripts. 
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should have been ‘”Aypagov’. Everything that happens in life, 
according to one current in Greek thought, is written down: 
‘ypa@to’, *ypauévo'. Unforeseeable and generally rather unplea- 
sant occurrences are said to be ‘ax6 tá Gypaga’. On the other 
hand, ta “Aypaga — the ‘Unwritten Lands’ — an area in 
Roumeli, remained autonomous during the Turkish occupation, 
and therefore became symbolic, in popular tradition, of freedom 
from tyranny. In *$6tónzopo 1936’ (L.V., 5, 71), Sikelianos calls 
love ‘the unwritten space’ (‘@ypagog y@poc’), which seems to 
imply the unwritable or inexpressible. All these associations of 
the term ‘&ypagov’, some of them conflicting, are relevant to 
the poem *""Aypaqov', whose title may also be taken to mean 
‘apocryphal’, since the poem refers to an ‘unrecorded’ (in the 
gospels) tradition about Christ. It would appear that one of the 
literate aspirations of Sikelianos was to write the unwritable. 

Sikelianos seems to have viewed writing itself as a necessary 
evil. Eva Sikelianou’s account is surely exaggerated, in this par- 
ticular, and is not substantiated by any of the poet’s other ac- 
quaintances, yet it may contain a modicum of truth: ‘Gradually 
the act of writing became burdensome to him: he would com- 
pose and recite new poems with ease, but recording them became 
difficult’ (Palmer-Sikelianou 1942: 24). That Sikelianos had a pro- 
digious memory, and was able to recite poetry (both his own and 
that of others) without recourse to the texts themselves, is testified 
by many of his friends and acquaintances, including Kleon 
. Paraschos (Paraschos 1937: 163-4) and Elias Venezis (Venezis 
1952: 4), as well as by Eva Sikelianou and Anna Sikelianou. If 
memory was the ideal storage place and recitation the ideal method 
of dissemination, books did have their uses (to be discussed below) 
and reading aloud to an audience was not a bad approximation 
to reciting from memory. 

Kazantzakis claimed that Sikelianos once attempted to 
resiscitate a corpse (Kazantzakis 1965: 233-5). Certainly, the af- 
firmation of, and indeed insistence upon, resurrection, by 
whatever means, haunts the poetry of Sikelianos. The word 
Keipevo (text) is, of course, related to the word «eivai which 
appears on tombstones in the expression £v0áó6e Keita (here lies). 
Text and tomb have a shared inertia, a lack of dynamism, and 
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the very fact that texts appear on tombstones suggests a relation- 
ship of contiguity between writing and death. In 'Mrjtnp Osod’" 
Sikelianos explicitly compares his own text to the writing on a 
tombstone: “Apyil ù nAdKa ypáqovtac, Kaas £60 16 ypaow’. 
Yet, writing can defeat death, because at the end of ‘Mńtnp 
Ozo0', the poet’s dead sister has, we are told, been brought back 
‘dA0C@vtavn’. Here, Sikelianos chooses the verb ‘Cwypagitw’, 
with its life-affirming root, to describe the activity of writing. 
By applying this verb (‘to paint’) to writing, he seems to extend 
its meaning to something like ‘bringing to life in writing’. In order 
for the text itself to be brought back to life, breath — or voice 
— is necessary. On his death-bed, Sikelianos requested his wife 
to read ‘Mytnp Ogo0' to him. Thus a symbolic resuscitation of 
the poet, through his poem, was effected (Sikelianou 1985: 203). 

The activity of writing (as opposed to uttering) is rarely 
presented by Sikelianos in a favourable light. Books themselves 
are shown to have a function as aide-mémoire, and in ‘Mytnp 
Ozo’ the poet mentions another practical application of books: 
pressing flowers. In conversation (Athens, March 1989), Anna 
Sikelianou has said that when Sikelianos came across a passage 
or poem which he particularly liked in a book, he used to tear 
the page out and carry it around until he had memorized it, 
whereupon he would throw the page away. This calculated 
disrespect for literacy, privileging as it does memory over print, 
seems to indicate that Sikelianos took Plato's strictures about the 
damaging effects of writing on memory very much to heart (Plato, 
Phaedrus). 

Mnemosyne was the mother of the Muses, and there are other 
instances in both the life and work of Sikelianos where memory 
is shown to be paramount. In *O Xopóg tod IIwóápov', (L.V., 
5, 31), for example, poets are said to move ‘ots Mvńung pagi 
TO Qc and in 1946, outraged at not having been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for literature, Sikelianos gave an impromptu recita- 
tion from 'IIáoxa t&v “EAAjvov’ (L.V., 4, 41-141) on a public 
tram (Sikelianou 1985: 118-119). Thus Sikelianos employed 
memory for the purposes of composition, storage and dis- 
semination. 
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Mario Vitti has pointed out that the demotic — or ‘new koine’, 
as he calls it — of the Generation of 1930 tended, in their poetry, 
to follow the syntax of ordinary speech (Vitti 1979: 174). This 
tendency emphasized the oral origins of literary demotic. 
Sikelianos, although himself a demoticist, favours a highly com- 
plex, even convoluted, syntax in his poetry, introducing unfamiliar 
word-order as well as archaisms and dialect words and forms. 
These features do not exactly make his texts easily accessible to 
a listening, as opposed to reading, public, and yet they have ex- 
tremely respectable oral precedents in the mixed language of 
Homer and the convoluted syntax of Pindar. It is to these ‘songs’, 
rather than to folksong, for example, that Sikelianos aspired, and 
whatever his understanding of Homeric orality and composition 
methods, his own occasional use of an adapted folksong formula 
(such as the conflation of various Digenis and ‘charopalema’ 
elements at the beginning of ‘BAayoyiavvnc’, L.V., 5, 23), 
represents a borrowing from texts (printed collections of 
folksongs) rather than direct oral influence. 


* 


A curious factor in literary criticism concerning Sikelianos is 
that the content of his poetry has proved to be a lasting source 
of distraction from the form. Early readers, such as Xydis, 
marvelled at the realistic evocations of the Greek landscape and 
traditional Greek life^ (Xydis 1979: 230-235), while later readers, 
including Mario Vitti, have been dismissive of the poet's ideology 
(Vitti 1979: 300-303). In the first case, content has served to justify 
form, and in the second, to devalue it. Yet to privilege content 
over form in Sikelianos is surely to miss the point; reading 
Sikelianos purely for his ideas is comparable to reading Seferis 
for his plots or Solomos for his convincing characterization. It 
is time to start reading Sikelianos as Sikelianos read Sikelianos: 
aloud. 


4. Xydis is particularly impressed by the ‘facts’ presented in ‘Oadgpo’ (L.V., 2, 
119-121); which he himself verified by going to the village and making enquiries (Xydis 
1979: 230-235). 
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Where Sikelianos is concerned, orality is required on the part 
of the reader. Many a critic has made many a passing reference 
to the musical qualities of the best Sikelianos poetry, but none 
has suggested that sound in Sikelianos is paramount. Edmund 
Keeley’s article, ‘Sikelianos, the Sublime Voice’ (Keeley 1983: 
31-42), for example, is almost entirely taken up with what that 
voice said. The rest of this paper will be concerned with how. 

Sound patterns are ubiquitous in the poetry of Sikelianos, and 
are both functional and decorative. Their function is not obviously 
mnemonic or incantatory, but has more to do with reinforcing 
meaning by highlighting key words, lines or ideas and creating 
or strengthening associations between words. Choice of metre 
seems to play a greater role in situating a poem within a particular 
tradition than that played by rhyme and other sound patterns. 
Thus the fifteen-syllable lines of *Mrjtnp @eod’ or the eleven- 
syllable lines of *Igpá ‘O86c’ (L.V., 5, 41-5) may point to con- 
nections with Greek folksong and Italian tradition respectively.? 
Rhyme and the various other repetitions of line, phrase, word, 
syllable, consonant and vowel which constitute sound patterns 
are less easy to use as a basis for connecting a poem to a given 
tradition and are therefore, perhaps, more autonomous and self- 
referential within a poem than metre is. The following list of brief- 
ly annotated examples is intended to give some indication of the 
importance of sound in Sikelianos. 


(1) Cross-poem alliteration: associated words from.the love 
poems *"Iugpov (L.V., 5, 61-120), all beginning with the same 
sound. (Key word: nó00c, the Modern Greek equivalent of 
the archaic iwepoc) 

IIó80c — niOvpid, nnyń, TANyH, ná90c, nvori, naApuóc, 
npótoc, rapOgvió, rAayiitGo, motiCer. 

(2) Alliteration of the same kind within a single one of the 
*"Iuepov, ‘Aiaid’ (L.V., 5, 100-104) 

Iá, noemkó, Mova, xÀnyéG, nxapáósicog, 
TAAEVOVTAG, NAMOÍ MOAELLOTES. 


5. The metre of “Iepá ‘O56c’, although not terza rima, may underline a thematic 
link with the opening of Dante’s Inferno. 
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(3) Key word, A1X(0, prefigured by sounds in the lines before 
it appears (‘Avi’) 


AVONnKaV...AGAL... YALVKÓ . . . ALOVTGPL. . . YAEÍQEL 
.. TANYES ... naMoí . . . KAVTHAIA .. . OAOKANPN 
... AO. 


(4) As (3), but from the poem ‘TIdv’ (L.V., 2, 117-118). Key 

word: Tpayos 
Ppáyia...tTpayidg...opuápayóo.. . tpépnovtaG. .. 
tpujpn ... tpaxxi ... SGyYTVAO ... yAMooa... 
tpiyóp' . . . apyos Kai taydc — 6 tpáyoc. 

(5) Actual mingling of sounds to reinforce ‘mingling’ (‘optyov- 
taç’), in the poem ‘X16 Eppo xopáqi Exel oth Larapiva’ 
(L.V., 5, 68-70) 

fj ciyrj Lov pé trv ayy pov opiyovtasc. 

(6) Sound (initial ‘av-’) to reinforce thematic associations: Spring, 
in the poem ‘Zt’ "Octiou AovKa tó Movaotipv (L.V., 5, 
46-48) 

àv0o0c, àvanvoég Tic dvolEnc, avagtepavay, 
"Aváctaocnc, aveudvec, “Avéotn. 

(7) Three decorative patterns: (a) ‘loosening sequence’, in which 
an initial consonant cluster recurs in a subsequent word, 
separated by an intervening vowel or vowels; (b) ‘tightening 
sequence’, in which consonants from a preceding word are 
brought closer together by the removal of intervening vowels; 
(c) chiasmus, in which an element, e.g. vowel plus consonant, 
is reversed (Masson 1967: 4); ‘Et? “Ociov Aoukü tó 


Movaotnpv’ 
(a) does... GTOAIGOLV 
(b) tóvog; .. . ávanvoé£g 
(c) káppoog . . . KATMOM. 


(8) Key line in which all sounds are repeated except ‘p’, if o/G 
and K/y equivalence is accepted; ‘Et’? "Ootou Aoukü tó 
Movaotypv’ 

UG TÁ KEPLA GTO yépi TOV KOITAaCaY. 

(9) Word within words: ‘you’ (‘ov’) concealed and then revealed 

in “H kopo tod Nicópov' (L.V., 5, 97-99) 
(cuvvéqiacg), Nioópov, (Bpovtiioe), PaciAicoa, 
COUNWS GELGLOS vá tá cgi, LU (parentheses indicate 


unstressed ‘ov’). 
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To conclude, one of the most interesting and least commented 
upon aspects of the poetry of Sikelianos is its exploitation of 
sound. The more popular — and generally the more successful 
— of the poems are those in which there is a high frequency of 
sound patterns. In the earlier poems, sound patterning is largely 
achieved through metre and rhyme, whereas in the later poems 
more unusual and original techniques, such as the ones outlined 
in the examples above, are employed as well. Sikelianos, as 
Markos Avgeris pointed out (Avgeris 1952: 31), directed much 
effort towards ‘th ugyaAótepn HYNTUKOTHTA 016 otí(xo, Kai uid 
Badbowvn (. . .) novotkótnta' and ‘Evowe trjv &vayKy Kai 
v' ànayyéAXa toG ot(y oue Tov’. 


St. Cross College, Oxford 
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The Aleppo question: a 
Byzantine-Fatimid conflict of 
interests in Northern Syria in 
the later tenth century A.D* 


WESAM FARAG 


The ambition to control Syria had always been among the serious 
temptations of Emperor Nikephoros Phokas (963-969). In the last 
year of his reign and specifically on October 28th, 969 A.D. two 
of his generals, Michael Bourtzes and Peter Phokas (the 
Stratopedarch), at last succeeded in capturing the great city of 
Antioch.! For the first time in three centuries Byzantium re- 
established its authority in Northern Syria, and soon Antioch 
became a seat of a doux whose responsibility was to guard the 
southeastern flank of the Empire. Like both the doux of 
Mesopotamia and that of Chaldia, the doux of Antioch had to 
supervise the small themes in the new Byzantine territories which 
came under his jurisdiction.? Moreover, as a stronghold Antioch 


* This article is based on a paper given at the Third International Congress of Greek 
and Arabic Studies, held in Athens, July 1988. I wish to thank the participants for 
their helpful comments. 

The study represents also part of a project undertaken during tenure ot an Alex- 
ander von Humboldt-Stiftung Fellowship at the Byzantinisch-Neugriechisches Seminar 
der Freien Universitát Berlin, 1983-1984. I should like to thank the AvH foundation 
for its generous support. 


1. On the conquest of Antioch, see Leo Diaconus (Leonis Diaconi Caloensis Historiae 
libri decem et liber De Velitatione Bellica Nicephori Augusti, ed. C.B. Hase [CSHB 
Bonn 1828]) 81-82; Scylitzes (Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, ed. J. Thurn 
[CFHB 5, Berlin/New York 1973]) 271-73; Yahya of Antioch (Histoire de Yahya ibn 
Sa id d’Antioche. Continuateur de Sa‘id ibn Bitrig, edd. and trans. 1. Kratchkov-. 
sky and A. Vasiliev [PO XVIII, XXIII, Paris 1924-32]) 822-23; Kamal al-Din (Kamal 
al-Din Ibn al-^Adim, Zubdat al-Halab Min Tarikh Halab, ed. S. Dahan [Damascus 
1951, 1954]). 

2. N. Oikonomidés, Les listes de préséance byzantines des LX*- X^ siècles (Paris 1972) 
344-45. Ibn Záfir gives in his account an indication that the doux of Antioch was in 
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was to serve as the main Byzantine headquarters in all military 
operations in Syria for years to come. 

On the southern shores of the Mediterranean the Fatimids 
moved east and seized Egypt in that same year 969. From Egypt 
they moved quickly to Palestine and Syria where they inherited 
the possessions of the Ikhshidids, the previous rulers of Egypt 
and Palestine.? Moreover, in the East, the court of Baghdad en- 
joyed a temporary revival of strength under the powerful Buyid 
Emir *Adud al-Daulah (978-983). His conquest of the Ham- 
danid Emirate of Mosul in 979 deprived its Emir Abu Taghlib 
from all his possessions and put the whole of al-Jazirah under 
the firm control of his court at Baghdad.* 

Nov, geographically Aleppo was surrounded by greater powers 
who were alert and eager to capture, or put it under their 
suzerainty. This circumstance brought into being what one might 
call ‘the Aleppo Question’, which was to dominate the eastern 
policy of Emperor Basil II (976-1025) and his relations with the 
Fatimids in particular. 

The advance of the Byzantine general Peter Phokas against 
Aleppo was an inevitable consequence of the conquest of Antioch, 
for it goes without saying that if the Byzantine authority in nor- 
thern Syria was to be on firm ground Aleppo had to be secured. 
The Byzantine siege of Aleppo lasted 27 days, during which 
negotiations took place. The chamberlain Qarghawaih and his 
deputy Bakgür eventually decided to accept Peter's truce proposals 
in order to save the city from complete disaster. Although the 
text of this truce, which was concluded in Safar A.H. 359/ 
December 969-January 970 A.D., has been indirectly preserved 
in the works of Kamal al-Din, the Arabian historian of the thir- 


charge of all 'ai- Thughür' (i.e. the Arab-Byzantine frontier zone), cf. Jon Zàfir (MS) 
(Ibn Zafir, Kitàb Akhbar al-Duwal al-Munqati^a, BM MS. Or 3685), fol.19V. 

3. On the Fatimid conquest of Egypt and their early advance on Syria, see Yahya 
of Antioch, Histoire, 818-21; and 350-51; Maqrizi (Al-Maqrizi, Itti āz al-Hunafa bi 
Akhbar al-A'imah al-Fatimiyin al-Khulafa, ed. J. al-Shayyal, M.H.M. Ahmad [Cairo 
1967, 1971]) I. 97-127. 

4. Miskawaih (Abii Ali Miskawaih, Kitab Tajarib al 'Umam, last section ed. H.F. 
Amedroz [Cairo 1914, 1915]) IL, 382-95; The Eclipse (The Eclipse of the Abbasid 
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teenth century,? we know very little about the process by which 
it was evolved and ratified. All that we do know is that the pact 
was supported by the oath of native Sheikhs and was guaranteed 
by the delivery of certain hostages to the Byzantines, but it is very 
probable that documents were exchanged,° which would explain 
how certain terms were re-negotiated in 981, and again in 986. 

The truce is of central importance for the development of 
Byzantine-Muslim relations. It carefully differentiates between 
the boundaries and names of the Syrian territories ceded to, and 
incorporated in, the Byzantine Empire, and those over which the 
Byzantine Emperor was to become suzerain.’ The Emirate of 
Aleppo with its remaining territories east of the Orontes — the 
land of the truce — was reduced to a state of vassalage. This truce 
which, it was hoped would be perpetual, comprised provisions 
reflecting the obligations of Aleppo towards the Empire and 
regularizing aspects of the relationship. The Byzantine Empire 
now had its footholds in northern Syria, and Aleppo had 
henceforth to protect this Byzantine presence, acting as an ad- 
vanced post to guard Byzantine interests and to warn the imperial 
administration of any imminent menace from the south. 

The conquest of Egypt was soon to involve the Fatimids in the 
politics of Syria. Fatimid policy towards Syria can be explained 
in two ways. Firstly, any power centred in Egypt could not be 
indifferent to Syria. The geographical structure of Egypt left her 
north-eastern frontier vulnerable and open to easy invasion. This 
fact is obvious, either in ancient, medieval, or, even modern 
history. To overcome this potential danger, it was a tradition in 
the foreign policy of independent Egypt to capture Syria or part 
of it and use it as a buffer. Before invaders could reach Egypt, 


5. Kamal al-Din, Zubdat (cited note 1 above) I. 163-68; cf. G. Freytag, Regnum 
Saahd-Aldaulae in Oppido Helebo (Regierung des Saahd-Aldaula zu Aleppo [Übersetzt 
und durch Anmerkungen erklart von G. Freytag] Bonn 1820) 7-11; see the latin trans. 
at Leo Diaconus (cited note 1 above) 391-94; cf. French transl. in M. Canard, Histoire 
de la dynastie des Hamdanides de Jazira et de Syrie (Paris 1953) 1, 833-36; English 
trans. in W. Farag, ‘The Truce of Safar A.H. 359/December-January 969-970 A.D.’, 
(Birmingham 1977) 1-8. 
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7. Kamal al Din, Zubdat, I, 164-65; Farag, The Truce (cited note 5 above) 2. 
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they would then be met by Egyptian troops away from Egypt. 
This policy was soon adopted by the Fatimids.® 

Secondly, the doctrine of the Fatimid caliphate and its effi- 
cient propaganda made it clear that the Fatimids aimed at the 
capture of the world as they conceived of it. Although their pro- 
paganda was directed against the Umayyads of Spain, the Byzan- 
tine Empire and the Abbasid Caliphate, it was against the 
Abbasides — since the conquest of Egypt — that their propaganda 
was most intense.? On the other hand the court of Baghdad con- 
sidering itself the sole Caliphate of all Muslims, never forgave 
the establishment of the Fatimids and initiated psychological as 
well as military programmes against the Fatimids.!° In fact at 
that time the Fatimids did not regard the Byzantine Empire as 
their first enemy and all their previous propaganda against the 
Byzantines was for public consumption. 

Since the Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 969 and their subse- 
quent emergence in Syria, Byzantium had tried to maintain ties 
of good relationship with the new power in Egypt. In June 974, 
an ambassador from Byzantium arrived in Cairo. The exact nature 
of the message he carried is not reported, although he spoke to 
the Caliph about a truce and presented a letter to him.!! 
However, the Byzantine envoy died soon after and Caliph al- 
Mu'izz sent him home in a coffin. Whether or not the death 
of the Greek envoy in Cairo contributed to the motives behind 


8. B. Lewis ‘Egypt and Syria to the end of the Fatimid Caliphate’, CHI I (1970) 191-92. 
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Dhail Tarikh Dimashq 363-555 A.H., ed. H.F. Amedroz (Leiden 1908) 23 and 24, 
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Zubair (al-Qadi Ibn al-Zubair, Kitab al Dhakha'ir wa al-Tuhaf, ed. M. Hamid Allah 
[Kuwait 1959]) 82. 
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John Tzimiskes’ campaign against Syria in the following year, 
it remains evident that Constantinople tried to establish amicable 
relations with Cairo even before the reign of Basil II.1 

However, despite the preoccupation of Emperor Basil II with 
internal problems, he did not underestimate the significance of 
re-establishing Byzantine-Fatimid entente. The Emperor had cause 
to regard the establishment of the Fatimid Caliphate in Egypt 
and Syria favourably, for the Fatimids opposed the Abbasids who 
supported Bardas Skleros and wished to see him on the imperial 
throne. Moreover, Basil II tried to keep his eastern front quiet 
during his forthcoming preoccupation with Bulgaria. Insofar as 
the Fatimids could distract the court of Baghdad, Fatimid friend- 
ship was to be desired. 

In 987 a Byzantine embassy arrived in Egypt by sea, bringing 
many presents and delivering a letter from the Emperor. In this 
letter Basil II proposed a treaty with the Fatimid Caliph al-°Aziz; 
the Caliph agreed, and a seven-year truce was concluded.!4 

The fact that Basil II and al-^Aziz came to terms in 987 in- 
dicates at least that Cairo too desired the truce. The difficult con- 
ditions in Syria, which did not submit to the Fatimids without 
struggle, compelled the Fatimid Caliphate to modify its theoretical 
policy and to arrive at a more realistic and practical one. It is 
impossible to say that Syria was ever solidly a Fatimid posses- 
sion. War was waged almost without interruption, especially dur- 
ing the reigns of al-^Aziz and al-Hakim. The Fatimids tried in 
vain to pacify and dominate this region and to hold it against 
petty local rulers, recalcitrant cities, belligerent sects, and 


13. In the very year of al-Mu‘izz’ death (365 A.h./A.D.975) he received another em- 
bassy from John Tzimiskes, see Maaqrizi, Itti āz, 1, 225. 
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Regesten Abteilung I) (München-Berlin 1924-1965) I. No.770; V.R. Rozen, Imperator 
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rapacious Bedouin chieftains, the latter being the most terrible 
scourge for the sedentary population.’ 

Nevertheless, the Byzantine-Fatimid entente, was short lived 
because the factors which promoted it simply ceased to exist in 
the last decade of the tenth century. The Buyid Emir “Adud al- 
Daulah died in 983 and his death ended the short lived Buyid 
revival in Baghdad, brought the fragmentation of power once 
more into effect, and certainly relieved the Fatimids in Egypt.'® 
Six years later Basil II managed to bring the second rebellion of 
Bardas Skleros to a peaceful end. Moreover, the Fatimids 
managed — after early reverses and not without difficulties — 
to control Palestine and central Syria, thus posing a serious threat 
to the Byzantine possessions and interests in northern Syria. 

Although the Fatimids had no genuine desire to confront the 
Empire as a target in itself, their policy towards Syria — which 
had to be secured — aroused the desire to capture Aleppo, and 
to acquire more territory. On several occasions when Fatimid 
Egypt felt sufficiently strong to enforce order and effectively con- 
trol over southern and central Syria, its eyes turned towards the 
North and its armies attempted the capture of Aleppo. This am- 
bitious policy could be justified within Fatimid imperial theory, 
for which efficient propaganda was necessary. It aimed — among 
other things — at bringing the Abbasid Caliphate to an end. 
Aleppo, however, was a doorway to Iraq," and if anyone 
should capture it all the countries beyond it would be in his 
hands. But Aleppo was also a doorway to the Byzantine 
footholds and possessions in northern Syria. Its strategic posi- 
tion on the caravan route linking Asia Minor and Armenia with 
Syria, Iraq and central Asia, was obvious to Byzantium. 

It is further of interest to notice that Aleppo, on account of 
its geo-political situation, surrounded by greater powers, had no 
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policy towards the Byzantine Empire or even towards the Fatimid 
Caliphate. But there was always a reaction to the events of the 
time. The circumstances prevailing in Aleppo and the numerous 
nomadic elements in its hinterland encouraged an attitude of in- 
dependence, yet this attitude was rather flexible. 

With the Fatimid presence in central Syria, however, the status 
of Aleppo as defined in the ‘Truce of Safar’ was not only enhanced 
but also altered. The proximity of two strong powers to the 
Emirate of Aleppo changed its status from a straightforward 
vassalage to the Empire, to that of a buffer principality between 
the Empire and the Fatimids. This new status prevailed in Aleppo 
in the late tenth and throughout a good deal of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Almost none of the rulers of Aleppo (the late Hamdanids, 
the post-Hamdanids, and the Mirdasid Emirs) observed full 
loyalty to either of the two powers bordering their domains. They 
all took into account the Aleppo question, in terms of the con- 
flicting interests of Byzantium and the Fatimid Caliphate and 
manoeuvred accordingly between the two courts in Constantinople 
and Cairo seeking to exploit matters to their own advantage. 

In the last decade of the tenth century, the Byzantine Empire 
resented and resisted the existence on its immediate borders of 
any strong Muslim power. Aleppo itself was not a Byzantine target 
for annexation, yet Byzantium preferred to see and protect a quasi- 
independent. entity in. Aleppo. The preservation of such rule in 
Aleppo would serve imperial interests better, for such a small and 
weak entity would be useful as a buffer, link, or bridge, to the 
Muslim world, a free international market and a deterrent to 
Muslim movements, checking them from raiding Byzantine 
territories. 

But the Fatimids challenged this policy. Serious Fatimid at- 
tempts to seize Aleppo often followed their campaigns to bring 
Damascus and central Syria under effective control. Nevertheless, 
it was inevitable that the two great powers, Byzantium and the 
Fatimids, should clash, and indeed they did, because of the con- 
flict of intersts betwen them over the Aleppo region. 

Although Emperor Basil II used the full resources of the 
Empire, and turned his own considerable military talents to 
Bulgarian affairs, he never lost sight of his obligations towards 
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Syria. His policy was to keep what he had there, but little more. 
He would not tolerate a Fatimid takeover of Aleppo. The Fatimid 
campaign of 992 against Aleppo and the raids against Antioch 
and other Byzantine footholds in northern Syria,!? which were 
marked by ruin and devastation, shook Byzantine-Fatimid rela- 
tions and indeed broke their seven year truce of 987. Basil II 
regarded the aggressive policy of the Fatimids with concern. It 
is true that he sent reinforcements to Antioch under the command 
of his able general the Magistros Leo Melissenos,?? but this did 
not satisfy him. New evidence shows that Basil II ordered a naval 
operation against Alexandria. The Egyptian historian al-Maqrizi 
reports a battle with a Byzantine maritime squadron off Alexan- 
dria, probably in May 993, and the capture of 70 Greeks. He also 
reports that the Byzantines were forced to set sail towards the 
Syrian coast and that they were chased by the Egyptian ships.?! 
It seems that what happened was an attempt by Basil II to hamper 
Fatimid preparations in central Syria by cutting their supplies from 
reaching Tripoli. This incident did not deter the Caliph from go- 
ing ahead with his plans to capture Aleppo. 

In the spring of 994 the Fatimid forces in Syria were well 
prepared and well supplied to undertake another attempt against 
Aleppo. The siege of Aleppo involved the Fatimids in a serious 
confrontation with the doux of Antioch who came out to rescue 
Aleppo. This battle, which is called that of the ‘Ford’ and which 
took place on the 15th of September 994 in the region between 
Antioch and Aleppo, left 5000 Greeks dead, and Michael Bourtzes 
and Leo Melissenos were consequently forced to retire to 
Antioch.” This victory enabled the Fatimids to capture the 
fortress of “Azaz and to take effective possession of almost the 
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entire region of Aleppo.? The Fatimids turned once more to the 
city of Aleppo itself and resumed the siege. The strength of 
Fatimid determination to capture Aleppo could be seen in the 
fortified village — with baths and bazaars — which they built 
in front of the walls of the city to lodge their troops during the 
winter./^ The remnants of this village were still visible in the 
thirteenth century when Kamàl al-Din wrote his history of 
Aleppo.? 

The siege of Aleppo dragged on for months. Consequently 
famine resulted, and plague, as usual, followed in its steps, ad- 
ding to the misery of the people.” The Emir of Aleppo des- 
patched an envoy to Basil II, who was still campaigning in the 
heart of the Bulgar country, to solicit help." The Emperor knew 
well that the situation in northern Syria was critical. With the 
Fatimid encroachments upon northern Syria, not only was Aleppo 
on the brink of surrender, but Antioch and the rest of his posses- 
sions on the southern flank of the Empire were seriously en- 
dangered. With the failure of his doux of Antioch, there was need 
of his presence. He, therefore, had no alternative but to transfer 
his operations to Syria. That Basil turned his attention to Syria 
in earnest, can be seen in his hurrying with part of his army to 
Antioch. It is further of interest to notice that his army included 
Greek, Russian, Bulgarian and Georgian contingents.?? Basil 
travelled three hundred parasangs, crossing the whole of Asia 
Minor in a few weeks, to take the Fatimids by surprise. He ar- 
rived at Antioch in April 995.79 

The appearance of the Emperor and the withdrawal of the 
Fatimid army southwards in disorder had both social and 
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economic repercussion in Syria. New evidence shows that the in- 
habitants of cities and villages, from Damascus to Aleppo, were 
alarmed and suspecting that the Emperor would give chase to 
the Fatimids, they left their houses and fields, though it was 
harvest season, and fled in confusion. Provisions consequently 
became scarce and prices went up.?? The confusion of the Syrian 
population, and their fear of the Greeks, was augmented by the 
plundering of deserting Fatimid troops who contributed to their 
hardship more than the Greeks.?! 

If one carefully examines the course of Basil's first Syrian cam- 
paign, one will notice that the campaign did not gain decisive 
results.? The Emperor had no inclination towards territorial ex- 
pansion in Syria, but he was persistent in keeping and con- 
solidating what he possessed. It has been reported that Constan- 
tine, the brother of the Emperor, who accompanied him to Syria, 
tried to persuade him to take Aleppo and annex it to the Empire, 
but the Emperor rejected the idea.? In his view Aleppo could 
serve the Empire better as a buffer under imperial suzerainty. 
That Basil repulsed the Fatimids, rescued Aleppo, and removed 
the danger threatening Antioch, is certainly true; but he did not 
end the Fatimid danger altogether. His successful march on 
Aphamiya, Shaizer, Homs and Rafaniya does not mean that these 
interior localities came under Byzantine control. In fact the 
Emperor did not aim at such. He desired to push the Fatimids 
out of the ‘land of the truce’ to enable the Emir of Aleppo to 
take full control of his region. 

With Tripoli the case was different. He aimed at capturing that 
city and, by putting it under his firm control, to deprive the 
Fatimids of their strategic base on the Syrian coast. Unlike the 
maintenance of localities in the interior, that of a well fortified 
port was neither difficult nor costly. But his efforts in this respect 
were badly frustrated. Therefore, he turned to Tortosa which was 
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in ruins, fortified it, and installed a strong garrison.* As a port 
to the north of Tripoli, Tortosa could challenge Fatimid naval 
activity off the Syrian coast. 

Although, the Byzantine-Fatimid contest over northern Syria 
increased the rift between Cairo and Constantinople, it did not 
change the map of Syria dramatically. The first campaign of Basil 
II consolidated imperial possessions and slightly enlarged them. 
The Empire possessed the northern part of the Syrian coast, from 
Alexandretta to Tortosa, with the exception of Maraqiya, which 
was still under Fatimid control. As to the Fatimids, despite their 
attempts to capture Aleppo, their power barely extended as far 
as Tripoli. The southern part of the Emirate of Aleppo was open 
to all. After Basil's campaign, neither the doux of Antioch nor 
the Emir of Aleppo could hold localities such as Aphamiya, 
Kafrtab, Shaizer, Hama, Rafaniya and Homs, against Fatimid 
counter-attack, and one might say that the power of the Emir 
of Aleppo hardly extended to the south of Ma‘arat al-Nu*man.?? 
But, when the Emperor left Syria in the autumn of 995, he left 
behind a well organized military administration in Antioch. 
Michael Bourtzes was dismissed from his office as doux of 
Antioch and replaced by Damianos Dalassenos,?Ó with instruc- 
tions to focus attention on the region of Tripoli, putting strain 
on the Fatimids and thus hindering them from resuming any 
march north. 

The death of the Fatimid Caliph al-^Aziz and the accession of 
his son al-Hakim, in October 996, was followed in Syria by a 
period of disorder. In Palestine, the Bedouin chief Mufarrij b. 
al-Jarrah broke out in revolt, established his headquarters at 
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Ramle, and made forays in the Bedouin fashion through the sur- 
rounding country." Another fairly serious uprising started in 
Tyre under the leadership of the adventurer *Allàqah. Mean- 
while, the doux of Antioch continued the recommended offen- 
sive policy against the Fatimids. He marched on Aphamiya which 
he besieged.?? 

The rebellion of Tyre was serious. The adventurer *Allaqah, 
who took up arms against the new Fatimid administration, ap- 
pealed to the Byzantine Emperor for his support. He promised, 
in return, to deliver Tyre to the Emperor. Surprisingly, the 
Emperor responded positively by sending a maritime squadron 
to the rebel.? Byzantine involvement in the revolt of Tyre raises 
the question of the motives behind it. Was Byzantium at that time 
seeking a foothold on the southern Syrian coast to cut the routes 
of the Fatimid navy in the east Mediterranean? Or was the 
Emperor trying to keep the Fatimids preoccupied with their in- 
ternal troubles and to render them unable to march north? One 
cannot be certain, and there is still speculation over the issue. 
But it is conceivable that the two powers were contending about 
the overlordship of the Syrian coast. 

The civil disturbances in Damascus augmented the effective 
loss of Fatimid control over Syria. But the Fatimids had no in- 
tention of losing hold of Syria permanently. At the head of a large 
force, the Fatimid general Jaish b. Samsamah marched first on 
Ramle and managed to regain control over Palestine. In the mean- 
time he sent a detachment of his force against Tyre. But the main 
Fatimid assault against Tyre was from the sea. A maritime 
squadron of 20 ships was sent from Egypt against the city, while 
instructions were also given to the provincial fleets based in Tripoli 
and Sidon to set sail. Affairs in Tyre ended successfully with the 
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defeat of the Byzantine maritime squadron off the city in June 
998.4! 

Having brought Damascus under effective control, the Fatimid 
general advanced north to deal effectually with the doux of 
Antioch, whose siege of Aphamiya had been growing serious.” 
The Fatimid camp was joined by an auxiliary force of the 
Bedouins of Banti Kilab who, according to their practice, took 
part in almost every battle fought in northern Syria, in the tenth 
century, for their own benefit. The battle of Aphamiya, which 
was fought on 19 July 998, resulted in immense loss for Byzan- 
tium. The Byzantine thematic battalion of Antioch — in charge 
of guarding the south eastern flank of the Empire — was almost 
annihilated and the doux of Antioch was killed.? Once more the 
imperial possessions in northern Syria were endangered. The 
Fatimids marched unopposed into the open region of Antioch 
instead of Aleppo. They penetrated as far as Germanikeia.^5 But 
the Fatimids, though returned to Damascus (probably in October 
998), repeatedly raided the region of Antioch causing much 
damage. 

The question of north Syria again appeared serious, and Basil 
once more had to rescue Antioch and secure the southern flank 
of his Empire. He saw that it would be necessary to repeat the 
lesson administered four years before. In September 999 the 
Emperor arrived in Syria, at the head of an army which in- 
cluded the invincible Russian troops of his household, in cir- 
cumstances more or less similar to those of 995. He marched on 
Aphamiya, Shaizer, Rafaniya and Homs, burning and plunder- 
ing the Syrian valley. During his stay in the citadel of Shaizer, 


41. The Fatimids captured one Byzantine ship and killed over a hundred Greeks; Cf. 
Ibn al Qalünisi, 50; Yahya of Antioch, Histoire, 455. 

42. Ibn al-Qalanisi, 51; Abu Shuj&', 227; The Eclipse, V1, 240. Cf. Yahya of Antioch, 
Histoire, 456. 

43. Yahya of Antioch, Histoire, 456: six thousand Greeks were killed. See the dif- 
ferent figures in Ibn al Qalanist, 52; Maqrizi, Ittáz, II, 19; Bar Hebraeus (The 
Chronography of Gregory Abū 'l-Faraj, trans. E. A.W. Budge [London 1932]) I, 181. 
The Greek chronicler Skylitzes reports the event, but not without confusion, see 
Scylitzes (cited note 1 above) 340. 

44. Maqriz;, Itti/àz, Il, 19. ] 

45. Yahya of Antioch, Histoire, 457. Cf. Schlumberger, L'Epopée, 1I, 150. 
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the Emperor received the homage of Sa‘id al-Daulah the 
Hamdanid Emir of Aleppo.*6 The Emperor was able to advance 
still further south till he approached Baalbeck, when he turned 
back by the coast. On his way back he turned against Tripoli on 
the 6th of December 999. He made an attempt against the citadel 
on the 9th of December, but all his efforts were once more 
frustrated. On the 17th of December the Emperor threw up the 
siege, and retreated to Antioch.^ In Antioch, the Byzantine ad- 
ministration was reorganized and Nikephoros Ouranos, who in 
979 and again in 983 was the Emperor’s envoy to Baghdad and 
in 996 had distinguished himself in the Bulgarian war, was ap- 
pointed Katepano of Antioch.* 

The strategy of Basil II’s second campaign was to restore the 
status quo in Syria and to compel the Fatimids by his great show 
of strength to conclude a truce. It is likely that when the Emperor 
left Antioch in January 1000 for winter quarters in Cilicia, he 
intended to come back to Syria if the proposed peace was rejected. 
Hard evidence shows that the Emperor had sent two envoys to 
the Fatimid court on the eve of his Syrian campaign to negotiate 
peace. The first one was dismissed, but the other one was delayed 
in Cairo waiting for the Fatimid reply. When the envoy heard 
the news of the Emperor’s campaign, he became terrified and 
asked for permission to leave, but his request was politely rejected. 
Only when the departure of the Emperor was reported, did the 
Fatimids agree to conclude a truce.” 

Aristos the patriarch of Jerusalem, the maternal uncle of the 
Caliph al-Hàkim,?? was sent to Byzantium with the Greek en- 
voy with this aim in mind.?' But it was in the following year 


46. Kamal al-Din, Zubdat, I, 192. 

47. Yahya of Antioch, Histoire, 459; Maqfizt, Itti°Gz, 11, 32; Cf. Schlumberger, 
L'Épopée, 11, 155-57; Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 107, 108. 

48. Yahya of Antioch, Histoire, 459-60. Cf. Scylitzes, 345; Laurent, Antioche (cited 
note 36 above) 235-36. 

49. Yahya of Antioch, Histoire, 460-1. 

50. Yahya of Antioch, Histoire, 415; Lives of the Patriarchs of Alexandria (MS) (Lives 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, from the first St. Mark the Apostle to Matthew the 
87th, BM MS. Or 1338) fols. 231r-v. 

51. Yahya of Antioch, Histoire, 461. 
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1001, that a ten year truce was concluded between the Byzantine 
Empire and the Fatimid Caliphate.?? 

Unfortunately, the text of this truce did not survive and we 
are therefore, ignorant of its details. But hard evidence shows 
that on the 12th of May 1001 a Byzantine envoy arrived in Cairo 
and was received in a formal audience by the Fatimid Caliph al- 
Hakim.” Nevertheless, there is every reason to believe that the 
Greek envoy delivered the Caliph a copy of the pact that had been 
agreed upon for ratification. It is reported that the patriarch of 
Jerusalem having concluded the truce, stayed in Constantinople 
where he died four years later.** 

The truce of 1001 seems in effect to have demonstrated the limits 
of Byzantine reconquest. The Katepanate of Antioch was slightly 
enlarged and recognized as an imperial possession, and a rather 
shadowy suzerainty over Aleppo was admitted, south of which 
Fatimid sovereignty was acknowledged. 

The Fatimid attempts to take possession of the Emirate of 
Aleppo had failed. It was the Byzantine policy to keep Aleppo 
out of Fatimid reach, that frustrated the Caliph's plans. In this 
respect Emperor Basil II employed both diplomacy and force. 
Therefore, it was in northern Syria that the influence of Cairo 
and Constantinople met and clashed. The region of Aleppo was 
the battle ground for their struggle, and consequently it was 
Aleppo which paid most. Its territory was overrun by Berber and 
Greek forces, its fields were desolated and its population suffered 
misery. Under such circumstances the ruling Hamdanids of 
Aleppo, who once had a formidable appearance, grew weaker, 
and soon declined, allowing Bedouin elements in the region to 
rise and become dominant in the eleventh century. 

The state of non-belligerance between Cairo and Constantino- 
ple, however, did not last long. In 1016 Byzantine-Fatimid rela- 


52. Yahya of Antioch, Histoire, 461. Cf. Ibn al Qaldnisi, 54; Abu Shuja°, 230; The 
Eclipse, VI, 243; Ibn al Athir (Cited note 37 above) IX, 42. 

53. See the description of the audience given to the Greek envoy, in Maqrizi, Itti āz, 
II, 39-40. Cf. Ibn al-Zubair (Cited note 11 above) 150-51. 

54. Yahya of Antioch, Histoire, 461. Cf. Schlumberger, L'Epopée, II, 208; W. Felix, 
Byzanz und die islamische Welt im früheren 11. Jahrhundert. Geschichte der politischen 
Beziehungen von 1001 bis 1055. [Byzantina Vindobonensia 14] (Wien, Osterr. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 1981) 49 note 14. 
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tions deteriorated to an extent that the Emperor — while still in 
the Balkans trampling the last sparks of Bulgaria’s resistance — 
prohibited travel and commerce from the whole Byzantine Em- 
pire to any part of Syria and Egypt.? It has been wrongly 
assumed that these commercial weapons were used against the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim because he had unleashed his notorious 
persecution of Christians and ordered the demolition of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.** The evidence available, 
demonstrates that the demolition of the Holy Sepulchre (in 1009) 
produced, in fact, little reaction on the part of Basil II, and that 
the Byzantine-Fatimid years of non-belligerance were not 
disturbed until 1016.” The Emperor's act, in fact, was based on 
chiefly political grounds, involving the Aleppo question. 

Despite their previous failures, the annexation of Aleppo re- 
mained for the Fatimids a cherished ambition. Now they changed 
their tactics and took advantage of the Bedouin (Banu Kilab) 
uprising against the ruler of Aleppo. Instead of employing force 
to achieve their ends, they started a steady infiltration of the 
Emirate of Aleppo, showering money and rewards on the con- 
testing parties and managed suddenly, though temporarily, to take 
over Aleppo in 1016. This was a blow to Basil II and his policy 
and certainly took him by surprise. 

The Emperor used commercial tactics to keep Aleppo within 
his sphere of influence. The Bedouin tribe of Banü Kilàb was ex- 
empted,? and from that moment their chief Salih b. Mirdas was 
given the Emperor's blessing and support until he eventually 
managed to caputre the city and the citadel of Aleppo and 
established the Mirdasid dynasty in 1025.?? As for the rest of 
Syria and Egypt, it is almost certain that the Emperor continued 


55. Yahya of Antioch (Ta@’rikh Yahya ibn Sa'Td al-Antaki, ed. L. Cheikho, complete 
text to 426 A.H./A.D. 1034 [Beirut 1909]) 214. 

56. Cf. M. Canard, Art. ‘Fatimids’, EF, cols. 850-62; M. Canard, ‘La déstruction 
de l'Église de la Résurrection par le Calife Hakim’, B 35 (1965) 16-43; R.S. Lopez, 
*Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire', Speculum 20 (1945) 31, note 1. 

57. Felix, Byzanz und die islamische Welt (cited note 54 above) 59, 68. 

58. Yahya of Antioch, 7Ta@’rikh, 214; Felix, Byzanz und die islamische Welt, 68. 
59. Cf. Kamal al-Din, Zubdat, 1, 227-30; Yahya of Antioch, Ta"rikh, 245-48; Felix, 
Byzanz und die islamische Welt, 77-79. 
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his commercial blockade until the end of his reign.™ There is no 
evidence to prove otherwise in the documents published so far 
from the Cairo Geniza. Only a few years after Basil's reign and 
throughout the eleventh century one reads, in the Geniza records 
once again, of Rumi ships and Rumi people visiting with equal 
frequency the Fatimid domains in Syria, Egypt and North 
Africa.9! When was Basil’s trade boycott lifted, and under what 
circumstances were travel restrictions annulled? On present 
evidence a definite reply cannot be given. 

With the establishment of the Mirdasid dynasty the status of 
Aleppo as a buffer was re-established and Basil's ultimate aim 
in Syria was eventually achieved. 


History Department, University of Kuwait 
60. Cf. Yahya of Antioch, Td rikh, 243-44. 
61. Cf. the documents translated in S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society. The Jewish 


Communities of the Arab World as portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza 
(Berkeley-Los Angeles 1967-71) I, 44. 
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The epigrams of Leo the Philosopher 


BARRY BALDWIN 


These notes are intended as both compliment and complement 
to the recent and admirable paper of L.G. Westerink.! Leo as 
scientist and scholar has received his due in modern times,” 
whereas his contribution to the Byzantine epigram tends to be 
belittled or ignored. Thus Hunger? leaves him out of his survey 
of the genre, even whilst acknowledging the epigrammatic attacks 
upon him by his own pupil Constantine the Sicilian, whilst 
Trypanis* can do no better than ‘He composed a number of 
epigrams, mainly on the mathematical, astronomical, and 
philosophical books he had acquired; among them there is also 
one strange and apparently improper epigram addressed to his 
mother’. Neglect on this scale borders on traducement. Not that 
anyone is going to claim that Leo was a great poet. But an in- 
spection of his themes, sources, and language will show that he 
deserves better than this. I am not (of course) implying any 
criticism of Westerink, whose purpose was to publish an editio 
princeps of Leo’s hexameter poem Job, subjoining the epigrams 
(in his own words) for convenient reference and comparison. 


1. ‘Leo the Philosopher: Job and Other Poems’, Ilinois Classical Studies 11 (1986) 
193-222. ] use Westerink’s numbering, with parenthetical cross-reference to that in 
the Anthologia Palatina. Apart from 4 (9. 203), discussion is restricted to epigrams 
that are indisputably by Leo, eschewing those that are certainly spurious or doubt- 
fully ascribed; there is nothing to add to Westerink 196-7 on these. 

2. Notably from E.E. Lipsic, ‘Vizantijskij ucenyj Leo Matematik’, VV 2 (1947) 
106-49, and P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin (Paris 1971) 148-76. 

3. H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich 1978) 
2, 167-73. 

4. C.A. Trypanis, Greek Poetry from Homer to Seferis (Chicago 1981) 472. 

5. The notice of Leo in the Tusculum-Lexicon griechischer und lateinischer Autoren 
des Altertums und des Mittelalters (Munich 1982) 470-1, pays proper tribute to the 
content, but ventures no opinion on the merits of Leo’s poetic oeuvre. 

6. Cf. H. Jacobson, ‘Job’s Suffering in Leo the Philosopher’, B 57 (1987) 421, for 
supplement on one point of detail. 
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Nine of the eleven epigrams assembled by Westerink derive 
from the Palatine Anthology (all but one from Book 9), in which 
Leo features as one of the latest datable contributors.’ It is, 
then, legitimate and rewarding to use the other Anthology poets 
as one point of comparison and contrast for Leo’s themes, style, 
and vocabulary. Westerink himself (204) engrosses the main 
features of Leo’s metrics, to which survey can be added the poet’s 
one case of a spondee in the fifth foot of an hexameter (9. 2). 


1 (9. 200). Aégovtoc qiXocóqgov eis BiBAOV pumxavikrv 


BífXoc unxavucy: Kópwog é piv £&enóvnog 
MapkKéAAovu yvwtoio cuvepxouévou Kata nuóx8ov. 


This first piece, like the five that follow, is a book epigram, 
designed as frontispiece or colophon to a text. An old and en- 
duringly popular genre, prominent in the Anthology, it requires 
no epexegesis here.? The present sextet of examples comport a 
double interest, throwing light as they do on the tastes of a Byzan- 
tine savant such as Leo and on what was available in his time, 
especially as several of the authors he celebrates are absent from 
the Bibliotheca of Photius.'!° The composers of this work on 
mechanics seem otherwise unattested. Reiske!! thought they were 
the Quirinus and Marcellus who were recipients of various let- 


7. Along with his pupils Cometas and Constantine the Sicilian. Other late names 
include Arethas and Constantine the Rhodian. For what this may signify, we must 
look to Alan Cameron's long-awaited book on the Anthology. 

8. For the last, one can exploit (as far as it currently goes) the Index to the Anthology 
(Amsterdam 1985-  ), compiled by V. Citti, E. Degani, G. Giangrande, and G. Scarpa. 

9. Except to suggest that some stray Byzantine epigrams preserved without context 
made sense if placed in this category. For easy instance, the verses on fheriaka published 
by P. Antoniou, ‘Sur une Epigramme Byzantine conenue dans le Marcianus Graecus 
507', REB 44 (1986) 229-31, could well have been designed for a book on this sub- 
ject, most likely the Theriaka of Nicander, whose enduring popularity with the Byzan- 
tines is evidenced by Michael Italicus, Ep. 35 (ed. Gautier, p. 218, 3-9) and others; 
cf. N.G. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (London 1983) 140, 150, 191, 240; also B. 
Baldwin, ‘A Byzantine variant in the text of Nicander', Mus. Phil. Lond. 8 (1987) 5-6. 
10. As W. Treadgold, The Bibliotheca of Photius (Washington, D.C. 1980) 103-4, 
observes, ‘Mathematics and the natural sciences, apart from medicine, were not 
Photius' strong points'. 

11. Reported by H. Beckby in his note (Munich 1965, 2nd ed.) on the poem. 
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ters from Libanius. This is only a guess, not perhaps a par- 
ticularly inspired one,? though Marcellus was a doctor and 
Quirinus a sophist and rhetor, and (as we shall see) Leo was in- 
terested in authors of the fourth and fifth centuries. Mechanike 
is a fairly flexible rubric in Greek; AP 9. 807 (anonymous) ap- 
plies it to the sundial made at the behest of Sergius the patriarch 
in the seventh century. Both Beckby and Paton (in the Loeb) take 
yvotoio to mean friend, though the word can connote brother 
or brother-in-law. Joint authorship is a relatively rare ancient 
phenomenon, hence ovvepyouévov may suggest that Marcellus 
either completed an unfinished work by Quirinus or re-edited it 
later. Despite the prevalence of the genre, BiBXoc openings in the 
Anthology are restricted to Leo here and poem 3 below, to 1. 
119 (anonymous, on the Christianising Homeric cento composed 
by Patricius), and to 9. 186 (on the plays of Aristophanes, by 
Antipater of Thessalonica). 


2 (9. 201). Tod abtobó Aéovtog quiocóqou tig tiv DíBXov IIa0AoU 
&otpoAóyou 
O£cqQata pavtans goipníóoc, ópyia téyvns 
GcotpoAóyov, IIaoAóc u^ &15dEato kóóuroc åvńp. 


This distich refers to the late fourth century Paul of Alexan- 
dria, author of an extant Eisagogika, also credited by the Suda 
(P 810) with Apotelesmatika.!^ It is worth adding that the Suda 
dubs Paul (an author not in Photius' Bibliotheca) a philosopher, 
perhaps a dodge to justify reading him, for Leo's astrological 
tastes had provoked his pupil Constantine to denounce him for 
paganism in two poems, elegiac and iambic.!° 


12. Far more than the two (362, 369) adduced by Beckby; cf. the entries on these 
characters in PLRE 1, 550, 760-1. 

13. The PLRE notices, by inadvertence or design, do not acknowledge the notion. 
14. On Paul, see PLRE 1, 684; W. Gundel, H. Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopádie 
18.4, cols. 2376-86; Hunger 2. 228, 232, 234, 239. 

15. Constantine's poems, specifying inter plurima alia that astrology will doom Leo 
to eternal damnation, are printed in MPG 107, LXI-LXIV, 661-4. The latest writer 
on this matter, R.C. McCail, ‘Did Constantine of Sicily read Daphnis and Chloe?’, 
B 58 (1988) 121, n. 39, follows Lemerle in supposing that Constantine's attacks were 
an unscrupulous attempt to curry favour with the less tolerant Hellenism of Photius, 
after Leo's death. 
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No other poem in the Anthology opens with @écqata. The 
form pavt@oc occurs only here and at AP 5. 206, an erotic poem 
by Agathias, conceivably providing Leo with his model for the 
allotrope. KUSiwoc is a rare variant on KvdaAuwoc, only! on 
show in Homeric Hymn 4. 46 and Hesiod, Theog. 938, both times 
applied to Hermes; the former passage, describing Hermes’ in- 
vention of the lyre, may have been in Leo’s mind. 


3 (9. 202). Tod adtod Agovtos tic tas BípAouc IIpóxAXou Kai Ogwvos, tic 
uèv 
OEwWvos &dotpovomkåG, Tis È IIpókAov YEWMUETMKÄG 


Bißàos Oéwvog Kai pdKAov tàv navoógov. 
BíBXoc nóXov te Kai yBovdc qépg uétpa' 
O&ov ndAov u£v Kai IIpókAoc pEtpei x0óva, 
IIpóxAoc u£v oov yiiv Kai Oéov ugtpei nÓXAov. 
&puoo 8 én’ tonc tav énaívov ái, 

üu & guoibiiv tv Adywv tetevdyatov. 
Oéov IIpóxAou yàp Xaufiávov coogàc Oéosig 
GgíKvuci tabraic tobs Spdpous tv dorépov: 
IipóxAXog 8è siberis to0 O€Mvog Xappávov 
TavTaic dvaAver Kal MPOPGAAEL tàs BEoEIC. 
GAN à coon &uvopí, yaipé por Aiav: 
yaipoig, Oécv &piate, Tavoopov Kapa, 

6 viv nuKaCwv tiv ’AdeEdvdpov nóAw: 
yaipoig è Kai ov, IIpóxAe, tod Xapnnóóvoc 
&piotov alua toig 64016 Pompevov. 


The two authors here celebrated are apparently the mathemati- 
cian Theon of Alexandria, late fourth century and father of 
Hypatia, and the celebrated fifth century Neoplatonist Proclus 
of Lycia; AP 7. 341 constitutes the latter’s epitaph.!’ 
Westerink!? rejects the old view that this epigram belongs not to 
Leo but the fifth century on the grounds that ‘the puzzling viv 
of 1. 13’ cannot refer to the time of writing since Theon and 
Proclus belonged to different ages. Westerink’s concern over viv 


16. Apart from Pindar, Olymp. 14. 24, of ág0Aa. 

17. Neither the PLRE notice of Proclus (2. 915-9) nor that of Theon (1. 907) adduce 
Leo's poem. 

18. 195, developing Lemerle 169, n. 80. 
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leads him to suggest replacing it by và. Wilson (SB 83-4), find- 
ing the reference to Alexandria ‘unintelligible as it stands’, thinks 
Leo may have confounded Theon with the second century AD 
Theon of Smyrna, but I cannot see how this helps with Alexan- 
dria. It would be just as reasonable, perhaps more so, to argue 
that Leo had mixed up Proclus of Lycia (the point of lines 14-15 
about Sarpedon) with the philosopher and mathematician Proclus 
of Laodicea in Syria described by the Suda (P 2472) and provi- 
sionally dated to the fourth or fifth century by PLRE 1. 742. 
One notices that the poem begins with the book of Theon and 
Proclus, not the books, whereas the lemma specifies books. Joint 
authorship and cognate matters were discussed earlier in connec- 
tion with Marcellus and Quirinus. It would have been easy to 
alter the biblos of line 1 to the plural, but that expedient does 
not work for the singular in line 2 because of the verb. Do we 
then need a Theon and Proclus who lived and worked at the same 
time, or is it a case of a later scholar re-editing or continuing the 
work of a predecessor? Or did Leo simply have texts of the 
chronologically disparate Theon and Proclus in one volume? 
There is another possibility. Leo’s pupil, and then teacher in 
his own right, Cometas, was active in the editing and interpreta- 
tion of Homer, apparently refurbishing old manuscripts or 
transcribing them into the new miniscule script.!? Perhaps Leo’s 
epigram is saluting similar new editions of Theon and Proclus, 
whoever they actually were. The present tenses used throughout 
the poem may enhance this argument, and it would solve the 
problem of viv, since the line will now mean that the revival of 
Theon’s work brings new lustre to the scholarly reputation of 
Alexandria. This notion of revived glory comporting fresh utili- 
ty is precisely the theme of Cometas’ own poems (AP 15. 36-8), 
of the near-contemporary Ignatius on his grammatical works (AP 
15. 39), and of the anonymous AP 9. 210 which hails the revival 
in Anastasius I’s time of the Tactica of Orbicius, whilst AP 9. 


19. Cf. Wilson, SB 83-3; R. Browning, ‘Homer in Byzantium’, Viator 8 (1975) 22-3, 
also ‘Byzantine Scholarship’, Past and Present 28 (1964) 7-8 (both reprinted in his 
Studies on Byzantine History, Literature and Education |London, 1977]); B. Baldwin, 
‘The Homeric Scholarship of Cometas’, Hermes 113 (1985) 127-8. 
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205 by the grammarian Artemidorus actually has viv in a distich 
on some new collection of bucolic poems. 

Two points of style. The adjective navooqoc is largely restricted 
to Attic tragedy, and Leo may have selected it to enhance the 
classical patina of his own iambics, albeit Lampe's Patristic Greek 
Lexicon has many examples of the epithet in Christian authors, 
of God, men, doctrine, and the like. Similarly, &uvopíc, when 
not referring to a pair of horses, is largely confined to tragic dic- 
tion, though patristic authors apply it to teams of apostles and 
nuns. 


4 (9. 203) @wrtiov natpiapyov KovoravtivounóAeQG, &AXot 66 Qactv 
Aéovtog Tod Mirocdgon, gig thv DíBXov Aeoktnnna 


"Epota mikpov, GAAG odcqopova piov 

6 Kisitog@vtog donep &poaívet Aóyoc: 

ó Asvxinans È ooopovéotxatogc Biog 
dnavias éGiotnoi, mo tetoppevy 
KEKOPUEVT TE kai KATHYPELMpEVN, 

tò 6" néyiotov, tpic 0avobc' ékaptépet. 
£inep 6& Kai od} ocoqpoveiv BEATS, oiXoc, 

uñ THY nópspyov tfi ypagis oKorel 0£av, 
thy tob Adyov 6& mpGta ovvópounv udde: 
VULMOOTOAEI yàp TOS MOBodvtas &uopóvoc. 


The lemma, in itself an interesting glimpse into Byzantine 
literary critical arguments, is clear and suggestively precise: 
Photius the patriarch composed this epigram, though there were 
some (clearly a minority) who attributed it to Leo the philosopher. 
The usual modern objection to the Photian ascription is that the 
poem's point, that the content of Achilles Tatius’ novel is more 
important than its style and that the dénouement is satisfyingly 
moral, seems to contradict the Patriarch's critique in his 
Bibliotheca (cod. 87) where the novelist's style is commended but 
his obscenity roundly condemned (likewise in cod. 94). 

Possibly Photius changed his mind.?? This is not just crude 
cutting of the Gordian knot. The Patriarch is not entirely con- 


20. As apparently did the later scholarly bishop Gregory of Corinth on this very ques- 
tion of Achilles Tatius; cf. Wilson, SB 186, also A.R. Dyck, Michael Psellus: The 
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sistent throughout the Bibliotheca on matters of morality and 
obscenity (who is?). He was unmoved by Lucian’s Dialogues of 
the Courtesans (cod. 128) despite their Lesbian and other such 
content, and excused the ‘shameful indecency’ of the Asinus (cod. 
129) on the grounds that it was part of Lucian’s mockery of 
paganism. That escape clause would not work for Achilles Tatius. 
But at the end of his review (cod. 166) of Antonius Diogenes’ 
Wonders Beyond Thule, Photius produced a blanket formula for 
pagan novels: provided that the innocent were saved and the 
wicked brought to account, they were all right. Now the point 
of our epigram is precisely that it commends Achilles Tatius’ novel 
because the innocent heroine survives all her tribulations and the 
lovers end up getting married — in the poet’s own words, a bit- 
ter passion but a moral life. Viewed thus, the epigram would not 
really be a flagrant contradiction of the Bibliotheca’s critique of 
Achilles Tatius. 

Dyck,”! who thinks that it is, offers an ingenious solution. 
Rightly stressing the lemma's emphasis on Photius’ title, he sug- 
gests that ‘the circulation of this notable encomium under the 
patriarch’s name may have been intended to protect the novel 
against ecclesiastical disapproval’. A very Byzantine strategem, 
that, in the worst modern sense of the term! The objection to 
it is that the novel of Achilles Tatius does not seem to have needed 
any such protection. It circulated freely throughout the Byzan- 
tine period,” not just amongst the relatively sophisticated circles 
of Psellus but in the private libraries of such as the provincial 
landowner Boilas, a pious and not specially cultivated 
individual.” 

A point that has been overlooked is how perfectly our epigram 
agrees with the compliments paid by Photius (cod. 73) to the 


Essays on Euripides and George of Pisidia and on Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius 
(Vienna 1986) 86. 

21. Op. cit. 82. 

22. Cf. Wilson, SB 26, 84, 172-6, 186, 225. 

23. See S. Vyronis, ‘The Will of a Provincial Magnate, Eustathius Boilas (1059)’, 
DOP 11 (1957) 263-77; N.G. Wilson, ‘Books and Readers in Byzantium’, in Byzan- 
tine Books and Bookmen (Washington D.C. 1975) 7-8; C. Mango, Byzantium: the 
Empire of New Rome (London 1980) 239-40. 
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Aethiopica of Helidorus for its theme of survival of innocence 
amidst dangers and temptations, and its conclusion of pious 
sacrifice and marital preparations. Photius, of course, accepted 
the notion that Heliodorus had converted to Christianity, 
which would incline him towards putting the best possible con- 
struction on the Aethiopica; the Suda (A 4695) makes the same 
claim for Achilles Tatius himself! Possibly, then, Photius’ name 
was attached to our epigram by accident (or design, if Dyck's 
notion be preferred) because what it says about Achilles Tatius 
is so close to what the Patriarch had said about Heliodorus. 

It should also be observed that this 1s the only epigram at- 
tributed to Photius in the Anthology. This does not rule him 
out, but taken along with his general lack of secular poetic 
productions may be thought to weaken his claim. 

The fact remains that the epigram seemed Photian to most 
Byzantine critics. And Westerink (194, n. 4) is inclined to rule 
out Leo on the grounds of metrical technique, especially the parox- 
ytone ending. This argument is inconclusive. As Westerink 
himself later (204) shows, Leo's iambics admit various endings. 
There is no reason why he could not have come over to the parox- 
ytone that started to prevail in his time. And Gaslee's claim that 
*the style of prosody is too late for Leo' is silly — it would also 
be too late for Photius! 

The epigram is also the only one of the cluster ascribed to Leo 
that is on a work of literature rather than science, albeit Wilson 
(SB 84) thinks he was drawn more by literary than scientific 
motives to Plato. This fact does not militate strongly against Leo's 
claims. It is stating the obvious to observe that he was an educated 
Byzantine with educated Byzantine tastes. As poem 8 shows, he 
can knock off an Homeric cento with the best of them, and the 
language and style of his epigrams at large disclose wide reading, 
taste, and skill. And, as seen, Achilles Tatius was in no way an 
outré author, but one well within the Byzantine mainstream. 
24. First found in Socrates, HE 5. 22; cf. Nicephorus Callistus, HE 13. 34, for subse- 
quent refinement. 

25. As Beckby's author index shows, there are several 'single hit' poets represented. 
26. The Loeb editor of Achilles Tatius, S. Gaselee, x, had already declared in favour 


of Photius on these same grounds. Wilson, SB 84, says the poem is ‘perhaps’ by Leo, 
without elaboration. McCail, art. cit. 122, n. 46, has no doubts that Leo is the author. 
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It has to be said that pretty well any Byzantine man of letters 
with a facility for epigrams could have written this piece. Some? 
do more Gordian knot cutting and suggest that another Leo was 
the author. One can also adduce, for easy instance, the iambic 
verses providing a very similar defence of Heliodorus’ novel ten- 
tatively ascribed?! to Theodore Prodromus. Still, one persists in 
the hope that it is from the pen of Leo. It would enhance his claims 
to all-round culture, as well as being overall a decent piece, sen- 
sible in its approach, sometimes distinctive in vocabulary 
(kataxpeióo is rare in patristic Greek texts and only here in 
classical or classicising ones), and stylistically adroit — vvu- 
QoctoAéo, though very common in Christian Greek is rare in 
pagan, one of the few authors to use it being Achilles Tatius 
himself (e.g. 1. 18; 5. 16), thereby showing how cleverly our poet 
reproduces his subject’s own style. 


5 (9. 214) Aégovtos quXocóqov sic TOV PIAdco@ov Topeipiov 


Tij tàv Aóyov Gov xoyxóAn, IIopoüpte, 
Banters tà xen Kai aTOAICEIg tàs oqpévac. 


Both Westerink (194) and Wilson (SB 84) think the Porphyrian 
work in question is the Eisagoge. A perfectly reasonable guess, 
but only that, and we should not rush with Westerink into infer- 
ring what else was contained in Leo’s text on this basis. The Suda 
(P 2098) provides a large bibliography of Porphyry’s works, men- 
tioning that astronomica (a known interest of Leo) were his 
speciality. The pun on his name was traditional.? Leo imparts 
a degree of linguistic colour of his own to the well-worn theme: 
the form KoyyvAn is definitely attested only here in LSJ, whilst 
Lampe implies that it was a chronicler’s, i.e. (perhaps) a demotic 
term, with two of his four examples coming from Malalas and 
a third from the Paschal Chronicle. Likewise, LSJ restrict the 
figurative use of otoAitm to Leo, with Lampe showing it to be 
patristic, but rare. 


27. Cf. H. Gartner, ‘Charikleia in Byzanz’, Antike und Abendland 15 (1969) 47-69. 
28. By A. Colonna in his edition (Rome 1938) 371. 

29. From Porphyry himself, Vita Plotini 17. 6-10, through Eunapius, VS 457, to the 
Suda (P 2099). 
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6 (9. 578) ^éovtoc QuAocóqgou cic tà Kovikà "AxoAXQvíoU 


*Qv de BipXog Evdov diva, píle, 
paO60cG xapaktnp Kai ngpiokeAng yav’ 
citar koAuuBnrobo 8& návroc AnAÍov. 
ci ©’ ab kufictriog tig ei; Buobs Uvyovs 
Kai xàv petaÀàsúosiev AKPIPM@s BaBOc, 
YEMMETPOV và MOMTA Anwetat yépa, 
coqQóc 8" ávauqoiXektog eiokpiBrioetat. 
toótov 6£ náptuc éyyuntis te IIAó TOV. 


The Conics of Apollonius was a standard work on the sub- 
ject, and needs no comment here. However, the epigram may 
provide a point of interest regarding transmission of ancient texts 
and Leo's own reading.A propos Plato’s zeal for geometry, both 
Westerink and Beckby adduce Elias, In Categ. 118. 8, for the 
celebrated if apocryphal superscription over Plato's Academy, 
‘Let no one who cannot do geometry come in'.?? One person 
who lectured on the Conics was Eutocius of Ascalon?! at 
Alexandria in the early sixth century. Our authority for this is 
Elias himself. If Leo did owe his remark on Plato and geometry 
to Elias, this would temper Wilson's view that the latter's lec- 
tures did not have much of a circulation in Byzantium, or it might 
suggest that Leo's reading was wider than most.? 

This poem comports one or two points of linguistic interest. 
In lines 4-5, £uobG woyobds . . .wetaAAevetev is strikingly similar 
to AP 6. 302. 5 (by Leonidas of Tarentum), wetadrAeverc todtov 
uvyòv. cioxpivopat in the sense of to be adjudged is found only 
here, according to LSJ. Although common in patristic Greek, 
the sonorous &vap@ireKtos is restricted to the critics Dionysus 
of Halicarnassus and Longinus, the first of whom was well known 
to Photius and other Byzantines,” and it occurs nowhere else in 
the Anthology. 


30. Ed. A Busse, CAG 18. 1 (Berlin 1900). 

31. Cf. PLRE 2. 439; Wilson, SB 45-8. 

32. Obviously, this argument is not invulnerable. Plato's geometric tastes were well 
celebrated, to say the least, and an alternative sixth century source for the Academy 
superscription might be John Philoponus, Jn de Anim. 117. 29, ed. M. Hayduck, 
CAG 15 (Berlin 1897). 

33. Cf. Wilson, SB 104, 139, 148, 169-72, 272. Longinus was much less read; Wilson, 
139, 150, 262. We should also notice the cognate adverb in Lucian, Rhet. Praec. 15. 
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7 (9. 579). Tod abro? sig KnpvKtov 


Lxnua NarAaotatwv avSp@v KnpvKiov Apel, 
Opwakíng oikiotà KopivOi:e, óc not” Enwec 
GuoPdnta Pés8pa Xopnkocínc 'ApszOobonc. 


This is the real puzzler amongst Leo's epigrams. 'Erklárung 
unbekannt’, decided Beckby, and Paton was similarly despair- 
ing. Westerink, finding it ‘an enigma for which no satisfactory 
solution has yet been offered', thinks in terms of some sort of 
technopaegnion with three lines of almost equal letter length, one 
for the staff, the other two for the serpents. He further presumes 
the addressee to be a Sicilian resident in Constantinople, Leo's 
student and subsequent enemy Constantine the Sicilian being 
offered as a possibility. 

I have no magic solution either, but suggest that one might be 
found by abandoning herald's rod and serpents and considering 
other ingredients. I have a feeling that the poem has something 
to do with the beacon signalling system attributed to Leo.?* 
oxiua is a word with very many meanings and nuances — it cer- 
tainly does not have to mean a staff or rod. xnpúxıov as an ad- 
jective is not recorded in the lexica; AP 11. 124 (Nicarchus) has 
it as a noun, a very rare allotrope (and with a short -u) for 
«npóxgiv.3? A chain of beacons can obviously be described as 
a form or system of heraldry. And it is equally appropriate to 
call Leo's timing devices and fire signals something thought of 
by men of old, going back as they did at least as far as 
Aeschylus.?é A Sicilian allusion would be especially suitable if 
we follow Pattenden (274) in thinking that Leo had read 
Polyaenus’ account (Strat. 6. 16. 2) of the Punic signalling system 
from Lilybaeum to Carthage. 

The Corinthian founder of Sicily was, strictly speaking, Archias, 
who did in fact receive from Apollo at Delphi an oracular en- 


34. Described at length by P. Pattenden, ‘The Byzantine Early Warning System’, 
B 53 (1983), 258-99, rejecting the doubts raised about its existence by V. Aschoff, 
Über den byzantinischen Feuertelegraphen und Leon den Mathematiker (Deutsches 
Museum: Abhandlungen und Berichte 48 [1980)). 

35. Whether the single word xnpóxiov that constitutes Aristophanes, fr. 518, is noun 
or adjective is obviously unclear. 

36. Cf. Pattenden 269-74 for discussion of this and cognate ancient accounts. 
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couragement that calls Sicily Thrinacia and waxes eloquent over 
‘the bubbling mouth of Alpheius mingling with the springs of 
broad Arethusa'.?" Westerink adduces only AP 14. 73. 3, an 
oracle to the Megarians, where there is a line about drinking the 
waters of lovely Arethusa. This sort of language is, in fact, 
poetically commonplace as (e.g.) AP 7. 714 (an anonymous 
epitaph for the poet Ibycus) and, perhaps more to the point since 
it follows directly upon Leo’s Homeric cento, 9. 362, an 
anonymous description of some invasion of Greece that made 
Arethusa weep. Also, given Leo’s poem on him, it is striking that 
the myth is described at some length in Achilles Tatius 1. 18 where 
it is directly postluded by an anecdote of love between two snakes. 

The epigram, then, could be something to do with Leo’s own 
beacon system, addressed to a character called Archias rather than 
Westerink’s Constantine. Archias is a highly convenient name 
in context since it would almost pun on Mt Argaeus, a key link 
in Leo’s telegraphic chain. Conceivably, it is some sort of 
book epigram, or parody thereof, having to do either with a work 
by Leo himself or a text of Polyaenus or some treatise or extract 
that had to do with the Sicily-Carthage chain.?? The entire tone 
of the poem is somewhat ambiguous. Does &ugiBdnta here mean 
famous (as Beckby and Paton take it) or roaring? Nonnus 
(Dionys. 26. 141; 45, 44) has it in both senses. The epithet is 
elsewhere only in the Anthology twice, 9. 241. 2 (Antipater of 
Thessalonica) and 16. 278. 5 (Paulus Silentiarius). One cannot 
really tell if the addressee is a contemporary or some figure from 
the past adduced in connection with a book, nor whether the tone 
is friendly or hostile. If the latter, there could be some obscene 
double-entendre, given that oxñua can be a Christian euphemism 
for genitals,“ and drinking the waters of Arethusa might allude 
to fellatio or cunnilingus. But this is not a line I need or par- 
ticularly want to pursue, so leave the whole matter here, hoping 


37. Pausanias 5. 7. 3. 

38. Cf. Pattenden 267-8. 

39. And would it be too farfetched to believe that Leo also had in mind the phrase 
tO tífjc.ápxric oxriua from an author he knew well, namely Plato, Laws 685c? 
40. LSJ give an example from the Septuagint. 
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that this investigation may encourage fellow-scholars to do bet- 
ter, and wondering if it is more than coincidence that the one 
poem by Archias of Byzantium in the Anthology (7. 278) is an 
epitaph on a shipwrecked man that includes descriptions of surging 
seas and brine-beaten hills. 


8 (9. 361). Aéovtoc qiX06ógov cig xap8évov pðapeicav, ‘OunpdoKevtpa 


Mitep uù 80ounrep, annvéa Oupóv ëyovoa, 

inv &x9opat EAKos, 6 ue Bpotds oótacev &vrip. 
vóxta 6v dpevainv, Ste 0' £b60v01 Bpotoi Aor, 
yvuvòç &tep kópvðóç te Kai donidoc, ob8’ Exev čyxos. 
nav © óngOspuáv8n igos aiat abtap éxeita 

obpóv TE TPOENKEV àzrüpová TE MAPÓV TE. 


A Homeric cento. The lines come respectively from Od. 23. 
97; Il. 5. 361; Il. 10. 83; Il. 21. 50; II. 16. 333 (= Od. 1.123); 
Od. 5. 268. There is little need to follow Stadtmüller and Beckby 
in assigning AP 9. 381-2 to Leo, and none at all to think that 
Trypanis was right in seeing the present piece as an indecent at- 
tack on the poet's own mother. Homeric cento was a popular 
poetic game, likewise Virgilian in Latin, and in both languages 
it could be turned to both pious (e.g. Patricius, AP 1. 119, and 
the efforts of Proba) and lubricious (one thinks easily of Ausonius) 
ends. In Leo's case, there may be a hint of the inter faeces ac 
urinam nascimur of Augustine regarding the gross physical cir- 
cumstances of human birth. It is worth noticing that Leo's opening 
line is also used in AP 11. 298, a group of verses describing a 
picture (was Leo also describing some work of art like this?), 
whilst his line 3 is virtually identical with one in the anonymous 
sexy Homeric cento on Hero and Leander at AP 9. 381, except 
that there the night is the ambrosial one of J/. 24. 363. But these 
common features do not argue for the same author, being simp- 
ly convenient stock-in-trades for cento making. 


9 (15. 12). A£ovtoc qiXocóoov eic Eavtov tod £xovouatouévou "EAAnvoc 
Ebye Tóxn ue nocis anpaypoovvy p° "Eziobpou 
Hdioty kopéovoa Kai fjovxín téprouca. 
tinte é or xpéoc daxoAINs noAuknóéoc åvêpõv; 
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obk £0£Ac nXob0tov, TUMAdV piov, GAXonpócaAXov, 
ov ruiág: tial 6£ Ppotav àuevnvos óvetpoc. 

Eppe pot, © Kípkng Svogepov onéos’ aidéoua yap 
oùpávioç yeyaws BaXávouc äte Onpiov ÉcOgw: 

uo! Aotopgáyov yAvKEphy Ainonatpiv £6o6rv, 
Xnpnüvov te pélog Kataywmyov ávaivouat &x9pov: 
GAG AaBEiv Ged8ev yuxooccóov ebyoual vog, 
U@Av, KaK@V S0E@v GAKTHplov’ Ota È xnpà 
doparéws KAgioasg npoguygiv yevethoiov ôpuńv. 
tabdta Aéyov te ypáoov te népag Diótoio K1yEinv. 


The only Anthology poem attributed to Leo that is not from 
Book 9. The lemma might imply that this statement of the poet’s 
philosophy of life either provoked the charges of paganism men- 
tioned earlier or was a reply to them; probably the former, in 
view of the favourable mention of Epicurus, that philosopher be- 
ing one of the characters adduced by Constantine the Sicilian in 
his attack on Leo’s supposed paganism. The ethical combinations 
and contrasts of lines 1-2 have some linguistic affinity with 
Thucydides 1. 70 and Demosthenes, In Meid. 141, both authors 
that Leo is likely to have read, though it is not necessary to re- 
quire them as his present inspiration, given the frequency of all 
three terms in Anthology poets (e.g. 9. 379. 3; 9. 8. 2; 16. 244. 
6). LSJ single out Leo’s as the only application of 
&AXonpócaAXog of wealth; Agathias (1. 34, the word's only other 
occurrence in the Anthology) has it of oépac. Since Beckby does 
not include it in his register of Homeric allusions, Od. 10. 241-3 
can be added as the source of Circe and acorn-eating in lines 6-7. 
This poem, in addition to its fifth foot spondee in line 2 (the only 
such effect in Leo's epigrams, albeit his Job has a few cases, e.g. 
32. 256), has some distinctive vocabulary: Aindénmatpic is unique 
in this sense;*! yoyooodoc is only here and at 9. 197 (a book 
epigram by Marinus on the Life of Proclus) in the Anthology, 
and elsewhere restricted to Nonnus, Paraphr. Jo. 7. 144; 
yevetrjotog in line 12 is a hapax legomenon, possibly coined by 
Leo to provide a metrically convenient sexual euphemism.” 


41. Elsewhere, the word is only in Nonnus, Dionys. 1. 131, and glossed in Etym. 
Magn. p. 759. 41. 
42. Further bowdlerised as ‘the ill inborn impulse’ in Paton's Loeb. 
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10. A£ovtoG QiiocóQou 


Yoxpov tò yñpas, Ñ T’ sul) KPO qoe 
(ped) prAcypatadys’ uiv 8 6 peBpovápiog 
yuxpóc uádota, Coddiov 8" "Yópnyóou 

tÒ viv nosov Kai ovvov Ed” iov 
nýyvvor Kai tov oivov Ev ticiv TÓNO 
TOUS t AUMOpPEIs priyvooiw èk tfi; vobsoc. 
6 & oikos £v0a viv kxatacknvà náAXw 
àyávvipóç te Kai Aiav Svoxeiwepos. 

6 Opackias Sè Spits oti Kai xixpóc, 
606, Svoans, Taptápou nvoàc Éxov. 

6 yàp vótog A£Xowtev Hav tò KAipa. 
GG obv, Tosovbtav YVXPOTÁTO©V ÈV uéoo 
Opav ue ovoyeGSEvta TOV taAdvtatov, 
080p KEreverg npooqépgcOai, widAtate; 

gi yap we neioeig, fj xwv yevriooua 

fj Kai xáXaCa, xai 0avov vekpootóAotq 
ü&yavotoc Oc kpootaAXoc ðv gavicopar 
TH Of) r£xoi90G WoKTIKT rapawé£og. 
ü&n£AOg toivuv sis tomous tfj; “Ivéiac 

eis T “AynotuBev eic te BAsudov nodes, 
Snov Aéyovow áp xéAoUG ph BAactávgw: 
éxetoe SeiEov oi|v latpikriv, coqgé. 

fiuiv yàp obx éveomi xps(a tfj; TÉXVNG, 

£l Ciiv BEAomev xai tòv faov fl'iéngw. 


In this poem from the Sylloge Euphemiana,* Leo ridicules his 
doctor for prescribing a regimen of cold water for a chill-prone 
man living in an icy house in a particularly bleak February. 
Epigrams against doctors were a popular sport, and feature 
prominently in the Anthology (9. 112-26; 11. 382, this latter by 
Agathias, an elaborate effort in eleven elegiac couplets, involv- 
ing a fever-ridden patient). Whether it describes an actual episode 
in Leo's life or is pure poetic confection, we cannot say. Either 
way, it could have been exploited by Kazhdan“ in his excellent 
survey of Byzantine attitudes towards the medical profession. Cold 
water treatments went back a long way, being popularised at Rome 
by the success Antonius Musa had with them with the ailing 


43. Cf. Westerink 196 for more details. 
44. A. Kazhdan, ‘The Image of the Medical Doctor in Byzantine Literature of the 
Tenth to Twelfth Centuries’, DOP 38 (1984) 43-51. 
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Augustus, although Suetonius (Aug. 81. 1) says this treatment 
was for the emperor’s abscessed liver, not connecting it with the 
imperial catarrh that afflicted him each spring. Naturally, I am 
not suggesting that Leo had been reading Suetonius or Horace,* 
Ep. 1. 15, or Pliny, NH 29. 10, who ridicules the newly fashionable 
doctor Charmis of Massilia for persuading even old men to bathe 
in cold water in the midst of winter frosts. These are common 
elements in a common theme, though the similarities between the 
Roman accounts and Leo do catch the eye. 

There is some distinctive language in this poem. The inaugural 
cold old age may comport a pun on the other meaning-of yépac 
as a snake skin,^ with regard to his scaly flesh; the coldness of 
the snake was proverbial in classical literature (for easy instance, 
Virgil, Ecl. 8. 70). LSJ give no poetic example of QAgyuatoengc, 
nor of yüxic. Gyavvigos is elsewhere restricted to Homer and 
a fragment of Epicharmus; since Homer (//. 1. 420) applies it 
to Olympus, Leo's present use is pleasantly mock epic. He gets 
a similar effect out of dvoyeipepoc, an epithet elsewhere only 
in the Iliad, of Dodona. Also Homeric is 806aric, used by one 
other Anthology poet, Phaedimus in 7. 739. There could be a 
play on words here as well, since the adjective is applied to seals 
and medicines in the sense of foul-smelling by Oppian (Cyn. 3. 
114; Hal. 4. 662), an author Leo had conceivably read.“ Final- 
ly, there is the eye-catching vekpóotoAoc in line 16, apparently 
only here and (in the plural) in Artemidorus 4. 56. Neither LSJ 
nor Stephanus notice the Leo passage, and Lampe does not 
register the word as patristic; the cognate verb, unique to Lu- 
cian, Charon 24, should be noticed. 


11. A£ovtoc oooógpov ci; tpavióv paðntňv abtod 


FQ xpavuAopfiutov tpavieritpavàe yvabe, 
TPALAGAGAOV návtpavuAov ÉvtpauAov otóna, 


45. Though cannot resist here quoting Westerink 203 on Leo's 'transformation of 
Homeric verse into a colloquial, almost Horatian hexameter', à propos his Job. 
46. If there is a play on words, Leo may owe it to Aristophanes, Lys. 670. 

47. The didactic content would have appealed to him; cf. Wilson, SB 148, 197, 207, 
225, 240, for Byzantine knowledge of Oppian. 
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tpavAnyopobv ävapðpov tpuyóvoc tpónov, 
ovpite, Kpate, tov Gov TpavAdv pnéAoG, 
Kpob Kpobd Kekpayas v mpvpvoic 6év6ópov KAGSoIG, 


A characteristically Byzantine bare-knuckled set of iambics 
directed against an enemy’s physical defect or mannerism. It 
would obviously be neat and convenient to identify the victim 
as the quaestor Anastasius, author of a pious poem (AP 15. 28) 
on the Crucifixion and nicknamed Traulos (the lisper), but 
Westerink’s (196-7) chronological reservations must act as con- 
straint. The piling-up of polysyllabic neologisms*® is 
characteristic of this sort of Byzantine name-calling, being most 
marked in the exchanges between Constantine the Rhodian and 
Theodore the eunuch;*? Cassia’s virulent attack on the 
Armenians furnishes another pertinent example.?? 

In fine, this dossier of epigrams may not throw that much light 
on Leo’s life and career, but it does illumine his literary and scien- 
tific tastes, his philosophy of life (not necessarily one consistent- 
ly maintained, of course), and (subject to the ever-present danger 
of the biographical fallacy) some of his personal feelings and 
vendettas. As a poet, Leo is competent at worst, frequently distinc- 
tive in vocabulary, at reasonable ease in more than one metre, 
capable of ringing the changes on stock themes and expressions, 
overall an attractive advertisement for the Byzantine secular poetry 
of his day. 


Department of Classics 
University of Calgary 


48. None of them are in LSJ or Lampe; Stephanus notices one or two of them, giv- 
ing no other source. 

49. Published by Matranga, Anecd. Graec. 2. 625-32 (Rome, 1850); cf. G. Downey, 
‘Constantine the Rhodian: His Life and Writings’, Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias 
Friend Jr. (Princeton 1955) 214. 

50. Text and commentary in B. Baldwin, An Anthology of Byzantine Poetry 
(Amsterdam 1985) 154-6. 
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The imperial panels at San Vitale: 
a reconsideration 


CHARLES BARBER 


The imperial panels at San Vitale, Ravenna play a prominent role 
in Byzantine art history. These mosaics have engendered a lengthy 
bibliography, much of it dedicated to interpreting the possible 
connotations of these works.! There has been debate over the 
nature of the ceremonial depicted, over the relationship of these 
panels to the rest of the programme of decoration within the 
church and over the representation of imperial power.” This 
paper will argue that a consideration of gender, as represented 
in these panels, can add to our understanding of these impor- 
tant works of art and the social climate which produced them. 

At first glance the mosaics of Justinian and Theodora in San 
Vitale appear to present the viewer with a balanced pair of im- 


1. The bibliography on S. Vitale is extensive, so I have restricted this to more im- 
portant recent works: 

G. Rodenwalt, ‘Bemerkungen zu den Kaisermosaiken in San Vitale’, JdI LIX- 
LX (1944-45), 88-110 

O. von Simson, Sacred Fortress. Byzantine art and statecraft in Ravenna (Chicago 
1948) 

F.W. Deichmann, Ravenna Haupstadt des Spátantiken Abendlandes vols 1 (1969), 
II, 2 (1976) and III (1958 Wiesbaden) 

G. Stricevic, ‘Iconografia dei mosaici imperiali a San Vitale’, Felix Ravenna 80 
(1959) 5-27 

A. Grabar, ‘Quel est le sens de l'offrande de Justinien et de Theodora sur les mosai- 
ques de Saint-Vital?’ Felix Ravenna 81 (1960) 63-77 

G. Stricevic, 'Sure le probleme de l'iconographie des mosaiques imperiales de Saint- 
Vital', Felix Ravenna 85 (1962) 80-100 

S. MacCormack, Art and Ceremony in Late Antiquity (Berkeley 1981) (hereafter 
Art). 

2. On the nature of the ceremonial represented here see the debate between Stricevic 
and Grabar (note 1) and T.F. Mathews, The Early Churches of Constantinople: 
Architecture and Liturgy (Univ. Park, 1971) 146-7. On the place of the panels within 
the programme of decoration in San Vitale see von Simpson, op. cit. 23-39 and S. 
MacCormack, Art, 260-64. On imperial portraiture see von Simson, op. cit. 27-29 
and Deichmann, op. cit. II, 2, 187. 
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perial portraits (plates one and two).? In San Vitale the Emperor 
and Empress stand opposite to one another, their gazes fixed on 
each other across the apse. Both are haloed, crowned and clothed 
in imperial purple. Each is accompanied by courtiers. But, as will 
be shown below, this apparent equivalence is undermined by a 
number of pictorial devices. 

The manufacture of these images in San Vitale can be dated 
to about 547.* They are situated next to the apse windows, im- 
mediately beneath the conch of the apse. The Justinian panel is 
to the left, the Theodora panel to the right. They are part of a 
wider programme of decoration in the presbytery area. This has 
some influence on the particular forms of representation present 
in these panels. The use of liturgical references in the imagery 
— the chalice and paten for example — establishes these panels 
as a part of the wider programme. Nevertheless, the issue of 
gender that is being raised here lies strictly between these two 
panels. As a result they will be treated in isolation from the 
remainder of the programme.? 

Justinian is at the centre of his panel. To the right of him is 
Archbishop Maximian of Ravenna with two priests. The Arch- 
bishop is the only figure in these two panels to be identified by 
an inscription. Behind and to the immediate left of the Emperor 
are courtiers and at the extreme left of the panel there is a group 
of soldiers. The priests carry an incenser, a gospel and a cross. 
The Emperor carries a paten. The particular combination of 
elements carried by the priests indicates that reference is being 
made to the Little Entrance at the start of the Liturgy when these 
items were brought into the church. The figures stand in a space 


3. von Simson, op. cit. 27-29 and Deichmann, op. cit. II, 2, 187. 

4. The church was dedicated in 547 (Deichmann, op. cit. II, 2, 48) and Theodora 
died in June 548 (The Chronicle of John Malalas, tr. E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys and 
R. Scott [Melbourne 1986] 289, Book 18.104). Assuming that this is a portrait of 
the living Theodora (see below), the images should be dated to about 547. 

5. Such an approach is not intended to deny that these images are a part of the wider 
programme of this decoration. However, the issue of gender through which I am 
analysing these portraits lies primarily between these two panels. 

6. T.F. Mathews, op. cit. 147. 
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enclosed by framing columns. This suggests an interior space, 
but the use of gold tesserae makes the setting ambivalent. 

The Theodora panel shares some of the features of the Justi- 
nian panel. Both panels are framed by columns. The imperial 
figure is central and stands surrounded by courtiers. Theodora 
holds a chalice, indicating that she is a participant in the same 
Liturgy as Justinian. Further to this liturgical connection she is 
united to Justinian through the use of a halo, the strong purple 
cloak and the crown; the attributes of an imperial figure. The 
Empress is attended by two male and seven female courtiers. The 
spatial arrangement in Theodora’s panel is more complex than 
Justinian’s. To the left is a darkened curtained doorway, at the 
centre a niche, in the foreground a fountain, and to the right a 
hanging cloth across the upper right hand corner of the panel. 
This space can be identified as an atrium of a church. The foun- 
tain suggests this identification. The implication is that Theodora 
and her court are about to enter the church through the darkened 
doorway. 

A literal reading of these panels suggests they are depicting an 
enactment of the Liturgy.” The elements of the court, the 
Church and the paraphernalia of ritual support this view. The 
lack of a clear definition of the space in Justinian’s panel has 
led to the conclusion that the Emperor and his entourage have 
already entered the church. The curtained doorway and the foun- 
tain in Theodora’s panel can be understood as the representation 
of the atrium of the church.* The implication is that Theodora 
and her entourage are following the Emperor into the church. 
Yet the division of the ceremonial procession across the two panels 
acts to undermine (without denying) this narrative interpretation 
of these mosaics. As a representation of a ceremony it disturbs 
the sense of cohesion enacted in ceremonial by dividing the par- 
ticipants into two distinct groups,” but as a representation of the 


7. ibid., 146-47; Deichmann, op. cit. H, 2, 180. 

8. ibid. 

9. S. MacCormack, Art, 239-66; eadem, ‘Christ, the Emperor, Time and Ceremonial’, 
B 52 (1982) 287-309. 
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Emperor and Empress it allows for the distinct portrayal of their 
separate roles. 

The analysis of these panels will begin with the specific por- 
traits of the Emperor and Empress. In particular, two aspects 
in the representation of the Empress serve to distinguish her por- 
trayal from that of Justinian. Theodora, unlike Justinian, is 
depicted as being tall, even taller than her male companions. This 
is in conflict with textual evidence which describes her as being 
short.!° Some reason is required to account for this disparity 
between the visual and the verbal evidence. The Empress is situated 
beneath a scalloped niche, whereas Justinian has no such 
backdrop. Arguments given to account for this use of the niche 
include the following. The use of a niche in this period has been 
identified as a standard type for the representation of an imperial 
figure. The comparisons frequently cited are the ‘Ariadne’ ivories 
of c500.!! A more recent reading of these mosaics has argued 
that this use of the niche is designed to show that Theodora was 
dead by the time that these mosaics were set. As such the open 
darkened door can be read as her means of transit to the other 
world.'* Against the first of these arguments is the fact that the 
designers of the mosaic saw no need to set Justinian within a niche 
in order to define him as an Emperor; why then was it felt 
necessary to place Theodora within the niche? The problem with 
the second argument is that it ignores the chalice that Theodora 
carries and so undermines the clear references within the work 
to the liturgical ceremony in which Theodora is participating." 


10. Procopius, Secret History, Loeb ed. H.B. Dewing, X.11. 

11. Deichmann, op. cit. II, 2, 182. For the ivories see: W.F. Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten 
der Spátantike und des frühen Mittelalters (Mainz 1976) Taf. 26, pl. 51, 52. 

12. S. MacCormack, Art, 263. 

13. MacCormack's argument provides the most fundamental reassessment of this 
imagery (Art, 260-264). She raises a number of points highlighting the differences 
in the representation of the Emperor and the Empress. The principle cause for these 
differences is, MacCormack argues, that this is the representation of a dead Empress. 
The niche, the fountain and the doorway of Theodora's panel are interpreted as 
elements in the representation of the dead Empress (see my alternative reading of 
these below). The representation of a dead Empress and a living Emperor is possi- 
ble. Paul the Silentiary describes such an image in his ekphrasis of the rebuilt St. 
Sophia (C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire |Toronto 1986] 89). From Paul's 
description of the equivalence of these portrayals it is apparent that the artist in St. 
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The visual devices of Theodora’s height and of her niche are just 
two of several means by which the designer of these mosaics has 
chosen to distinguish the Emperor from the Empress. These visual 
signs will be analysed in greater detail below. The question re- 
mains as to why these differences are introduced into these images. 
This paper will argue that these differences find their basis in the 
sixth-century perception of the gender of the Emperor and 
Empress. 

Any analysis of these panels in terms of gender requires a 
knowledge of the attitudes regarding gender held by the.sixth- 
century viewer. For instance, what are the attitudes to gender 
available to the sixth-century viewer? Do these attitudes apply 
to imperial figures, or do holders of this rank transcend concep- 
tions of gender? 

The framework of Byzantine sexual attitudes lies in the Biblical 
discourse. The assumptions established in the Biblical texts 
dominate the patristic literature on women and this in turn prevails 
within Byzantine society. This can be demonstrated if a state- 
ment on gender by John Chrysostom is examined. In his Discourse 
II on Genesis 2 Chrysostom wrote: ‘Then why is the man said 
to be in the ‘‘image of God’’ and the woman is not? Because 
what Paul says about the ‘‘image’’ does not pertain to form. The 
‘image’’ has rather to do with authority, and this only the man 
has; the woman has it no longer'.!^ Behind this statement lies 
the Fall (Genesis 3, 16) and its description of woman as the in- 
ferior of the man: ‘your (Eve’s) desire shall be to your husband, 


Sophia found it unnecessary to introduce the props identified in the Theodora panel 
by MacCormack to represent Theodora as a dead person. MacCormack suggests that 
Theodora's post-mortem role in the San Vitale scheme is to act as a foil fo the Emperor. 
A parallel is drawn with Corpius' In laudem Iustini minoris (ed. A. Cameron [London 
1976]) in which the Empress Sophia, as an embodiment of wisdom, is understood 
as a foil to the Emperor Justin I], who embodies justice. This wordplay is not limited 
to the Emperor and Empress. It also includes the Emperor's mother Vigilantia (Preface, 
lines 20-24). The problem is whether this verbal model should be applied to the visual 
text of the San Vitale panels. MacCormack's assumption that this model can be ap- 
plied rests on the identification of the Theodora panel as a portrayal of the dead 
Empress. I will argue below that the evidence used by MacCormack to present this 
as a dead Theodora can be interpreted in a wholly different manner. 

14. Discourse 2 on Genesis 2 (PG 54) col. 589. 
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and he shall rule over you’. In this verse Eve, and therefore 
woman, is placed below man as a result of her role in the Fall. 
This. position of male authority is further enhanced in 
Chrysostom’s eyes, through reference to Paul’s first letter to the 
Corinthians. In this Paul writes of the relative positions of man 
and woman thus: ‘For a man ought not to cover his head, since 
he is the image and glory of God; but woman is the glory of man 
... that is why a woman ought to have a veil on her head’, and: 
‘But I want you to understand that the head of every man is Christ, 
the head of a woman is her husband'.? Paul and his followers 
are seeking to show that even prior to the Fall woman is to be 
seen as the inferior of man, being an image of the image of God. 
Together these elements amounted to a misogynism which, 
grounded in Eve, condemned all women: ‘and you know that you 
are also Eve, God's judgement on this sex lives on in our age; 
the guilt necessarily lives on as well. You are the devil's gateway; 
you are the unsealer of the tree. . . because of your punishment, 
that is, death, even the Son of God had to die’.!® Such 
misogynism was to remain a persistent feature of Byzantium." 

The condemnation of women within the Biblical texts was mat- 
ched by the separate discourse of an asexual ideal found within 
the same texts. In theory this ideal offered a way out of the 
misogynist perception of the sexual divide. The basis of this lay 
in Genesis 1, 27: ‘So God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God he created him; male and female he created them’. 
Similarly, Paul writes: ‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither male nor female; for you are all one in Jesus Christ’.!® 
Both these passages suggest that in a state of grace the sexual 
divide ceases to exist. This theory of essential unity is developed 
into a theory of salvation in the patristic literature. Notable for 
this is the Gospel of Thomas: ‘When you make the two one, and 
make the inside like the outside, and the outside like the inside, 


15. Corinthians I, 11, 7. 

16. Tertullian, On the dress of women 1, 1, 2 (CSEL 70.59). 

17. C. Galatariotou, *Holy women and witches: aspects of Byzantine conceptions 
of gender', BMGS 9 (1984/5) 55-94, 55. 

18. Galatians 3, 24. 
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and the upperside like the underside and (in such a way) that you 
make the man (with) the woman a single one, in order that the 
man is not the man and the woman is not the woman . . . then 
you will go into (the kingdomy'.? This is echoed in Jerome’s 
Against Jovinian of 393: ‘Virgins begin to be on earth what others 
will be afterwards in heaven. If it is promised us that we shall 
be as the angels (among angels, however, there is no difference 
of sex), either we shall be without sex, as the angels are, or assured- 
ly, as it is plainly attested, we may be resurrected in our own sex 
but shall not perform the sexual function’.”° Here, the asexual 
state (virginity) is likened to the state of angels or alternatively 
de-sexualised beings. The absence of sexual distinction is 
understood as a correlate of a state of grace. 

Therefore, in terms of the Biblical sources and in terms of their 
patristic followers, it can be seen that attitudes to women were 
essentially twofold. One view was that women were equivalent 
to Eve, the other view being that within a state of glory the sex- 
ual distinction was dissolved. These two discourses provoked 
separate reactions. 

The misogynist discourse manifested itself in the attitudes 
towards women within society. Woman within Byzantine socie- 
ty was heir to a long tradition of relative seclusion.?! 
Chrysostom provides a statement of this position: *Our life is 
customarily organised into two spheres: public affairs and private 
matters, both of which were determined by God. To woman is 
assigned the presidency of the household; to man all the business 
of state, the market place, the administration of justice, govern- 
ment, the military and all other social enterprises’, and thus: 
*a wife has just one purpose: to guard the possessions we have 
accumulated to keep a close watch on the income, to take charge 
of the household'. In this way Chrysostom outlines a clear demar- 
cation of social roles between male and female. While this strong 


19. Grant, The secret sayings of Jesus (London 1960) 75 (hereafter Secret). 

20. PL 23.2734. 

21. J. Herrin, ‘In search of Byzantine woman: three avenues of approach’, in Images 
of women in antiquity, ed. Cameron/Kuhrt (London 1983) 167-89, 169 (hereafter 
Three Avenues). 

22. The kind of women who ought to be taken as wives, 4 (PG 51) 230. 
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dichotomy was undermined by the evidence of practice (see 
below), it nevertheless provided a repeated framework for Byzan- 
tine thinking on the sexes. 

The assumed error of crossing the convention of sexual divi- 
sion is best illustrated in Procopios’ portrayal of Theodora in 
the Secret History, where the Empress is condemned for bring- 
ing supposedly feminine traits into the realm of state affairs.” 
In section 15 of the Secret History Procopios outlined the 
Empress’ love of indulgence only to complain: ‘And though she 
had strayed thus into every path of self-indulgence for so great 
a part of the day, she thought fit to run the whole of the Roman 
Empire'.^ Similarly, Procopios attributed the murder of 
Amalsuntha, daughter of the Gothic king Theodoric, to the 
jealousy felt by Theodora towards her.” In the Wars the same 
writer puts an expression of the attitude towards women in public 
life into the Empress’ mouth: ‘As to the belief that a woman ought 
not to be daring among men or to assert herself boldly among 
those who are holding back from fear, I consider that the pre- 
sent crisis does not permit us to discuss whether the matter should 
be regarded in this or in some other way’.% Only in the con- 
fusion of crisis can the Empress feel able to speak out in public. 
Procopios clearly treats Theodora within the categories that his 
Society assigns to women. 

In a similar vein Amalasuntha and the Empress Irene, who ac- 
tually ruled the Empire as a woman alone for five years, are, when 
spoken of in an approving fashion, described in male language 
with male attributes. This suggests that the office of the 


23. Averil Cameron, Procopius (London 1986) 67-83 esp. 69. 

E.A. Fisher, ‘Theodora and Antonia in the Historia Arcana: history and/or fic- 
tion?' Arethusa 11 (1978) 253-80, provides an assessment of Procopius' attitudes to 
women throughout his literature. Fisher argues that the Empress is a special figure 
(259), but like Cameron the Empress is understood as a special woman. 

24. Translation from the Penguin edition of the Secret History, tr. G. Williamson, 
114. (Loeb ed. XV.9). 

25. Loeb ed. XVI.1-5. 

26. Wars 1:XXIV.33, Loeb ed. H.B. Dewing (London 1971). 

27. P. Speck, Kaiser Konstantin VI (Munich 1978) referring to a letter of Theodore 
the Studite, Letter 1, 7 (933A). 

In the Secret History Amalasuntha is described as acting in an 'exceptionally virile 
manner' (Loeb ed. XVI.1). 
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Emperor or of a ruler was considered a male office. Any female 
occupant of that office could as a result only be defined in male 
terms. A comparison might be drawn with our contemporary 
discussion over how to address the chairman/chairperson/chair- 
woman/chair. Underlying this discussion is the recognition that 
there is a sexual bias in language. Such bias was also present in 
Byzantium. This can be seen in this use of male language to define 
the female occupant of a traditionally and linguistically male 
position.?? 

The hierarchising of society in terms of gender, identified in 
the texts of men such as Chrysostom, was also structured into 
the legal position of women.? In the codification of the law pro- 
duced under Justinian the division into public and private spheres 
and the authority of men over women were instituted. The law 
specifically denies women the right to have a role in local and 
central government, to perform civic duties, to act as a judge or 
to be a banker.?? Further to this they could only partake in 
judicial proceedings if the case directly affected them. When in- 
volved in a case a second could stand in their stead or a part of 
the proceedings would take place in the woman's home. A woman 
could not be held in protective custody. Only in rare instances 
could a woman be condemned for ignorance of the law.?! Final- 
ly, in terms of the public situation of women, there was no place 
for a figure such as an Empress within the Byzantine law.?? This 
restriction from the public domain did not allow women greater 
power within the home. Within the home she was subject to her 
father before marriage and to her husband thereafter. Nor were 
husband and wife treated as equals, as the laws on adultery will 
suggest. A man could only be guilty of adultery if he committed 
it with a married woman, a woman was guilty regardless of her 
partner. An adulterous woman, unlike a man, was unable to re- 


28. This is thoroughly investigated in Dale Spender, Man-made language (London 
1985) in which the author analyses the gender bias in language and its implications. 
29. J. Beaucamp, 'La situation juridique de la femme à Byzance', Cahiers de Civilisa- 
tion Médiévales 20 (1977) 145-176, 149. 

30. Digest L, 17; XIII, 5; Codex X, 42, 9. 

31. Digest Ul, 1, 1; III, 3, 54; Codex II, 12, 4; II, 12, 18; Digest XIII, 5. 

32. Beaucamp, art. cit. 149. 
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marry. The inequality of marriage is again demonstrated in the 
way in which a woman marrying a social superior was elevated 
in her standing, whereas a woman marrying an inferior lost her 
status. Theoretically a woman was free once she became a 
widow.? There are many examples of the free ranging and 
powerful widow in this period and yet the husband remained a 
dominant feature in the widow's life.?* 

In assessing the actual situation of women within this early 
Byzantine society there is the problem of a lack of evidence.?? 
One aspect of this is that for the most part evidence only refers 
to exceptional women, elite figures such as Empresses, aristocratic 
figures and saints. Yet from the discourse underlying this data 
general conclusions about the place of women in Byzantium can 
be drawn from which an understanding of Byzantine women 
might be derived. Discussion within texts of specific women in- 
dicates that exceptions to the secluded image of women were not 
infrequent. The number of powerful Empresses produced by this 
society seems to belie the misogynist image that Byzantium has. 
At a perhaps more ‘ordinary’ level, there is much evidence of 
women controlling property. This situation should not be 
altogether surprising given the Chrysostom definition above. This 
control of property falls into two parts. First, women handed 
down property specifieally through the female line.? Secondly, 
there is evidence that women as widows held control over family 
property. In 897 the Tzagastes family sold land to the monastery 
of St. Andrew at Peristera, the designated head of the family being 
the widow Georgia." The evidence of extensive travel by 
women, best exemplified by the widow Aetheria and the circle 
of Roman women around St. Jerome, seems to deny the image 


33. Nov 117c 8.9. F. Goria, Studi sul matrimonia dell' adultera nel diritto giustinianeo 
e bizantino (Turin 1975) 182-85, 228-51. 

34. The inscription on the Turtura fresco is written by the son of the widow Turtura 
and treats her in terms of her husband, Obas, who had been dead for thirty-five years. 
For the text see Bagatti, JI Cimitero di Commodilla (Vatican City 1936). 

35. Evidenced by the writers in ‘Women and Monasticism’ BF 11 (1985). 

36. Herrin, Three Avenues, 174-79. 

37. Herrin, Three Avenues, 177. 
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of women trapped in seclusion.? It is notable that women could 
also be well educated; St. Eugenia is reported to have amazed 
philosophers with her knowledge of Greek and Latin texts and 
her wisdom.?? Byzantine woman was therefore apparently able 
to achieve a measure of autonomy. 

Yet the apparent autonomy of Byzantine women was to an ex- 
tent illusory. The representation of female Empresses, the women 
with perhaps the greatest claims to autonomy within this socie- 
ty, compromises their womanhood. Surviving texts maintained 
the discourse that allotted to men the ‘public’ role in this socie- 
ty. Irene was praised for being manly and Procopios depicted 
Theodora as a woman intruding into the public affairs of men. 
The female Empress had no place in Byzantine law. At a different 
level of perception evidence regarding marriage reveals a strong 
patriarchal control. The case of St. Euphrosyne of Alexandria 
demonstrates the situation and suggests one means of escape: 


Euphrosyne: ‘I could have wished that I were able to go out from this vain 
world, but I fear that my father wishes to give me husbands because of the 
vain wealth of this world’. 

Holy man: ‘Nay, my daughter, let not a man dishonour thy body, and do 
not surrender such beauty to shameful passion, but be thou altogether in 
thy purity a bride to Christ, who is able to give thee instead of these tran- 
sitory things the kingdom of heaven. Therefore shave thy head in secret and 
go to the monastery and thou shalt be saved’. 


Euphrosyne is seeking to escape from marriage. For her the mar- 
riage is organised by her father and is oriented around ‘the vain 
wealth of this world'. By way of a response to this analysis of 
the woman's place within society, the Holy man offers the asex- 
ual community of the monastery as the only means of escape. 
The model of autonomy (‘be thou altogether in thy purity’) ap- 
parently lies outside of society. 


38. J. Wilkinson, Egeria’s travels (London 1971) 20-23. 

39. Smith-Lewis, Select narratives of the holy women from the Syro-Antiochene or 
Sinai palimpsest, Studia Sinaitica IX & X (London 1900) 2. 

40. ibid., 49. 
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The promise of the Church as the means of escape from socie- 
ty was offered to widows.*! Widows were often young. As a 
result, they suffered from a social and in some cases a practical 
need to re-marry. At one end of the scale there is the tale of Maria 
told by John Moschos.9 Having been widowed she seeks to 
marry a soldier, but he will not marry her as she has children. 
Maria’s solution is to kill her children. It is a moral tale and so 
the soldier rejects Maria, but it serves to illustrate the potential- 
ly desperate situation of the widow. At the other end of the scale 
are those women able to resist second marriages. One of these, 
Marcella, is praised by St. Jerome in his epistle 127: ‘When her 
mother Albina grasped at the chance to have an eminent guar- 
dian for the widow beyond the family circle, Marcella replied, 
“If I wished to marry rather than to dedicate myself to perpetual 
chastity, I would seek a husband, not an inheritance" ’.# 
The Church was identified as the means of escape from the limita- 
tions of the roles that women could perform within Byzantine 
society. Within the Church the asexual ideal, embodied in ascetic 
practice, offered to women (and implicitly men) the opportunity 
to transcend the sexual divide realised at the Fall. For Euphrosyne 
and Marcella chastity opened the way to salvation and escape 
from the world. Unfortunately this promise was not kept. 

Asceticism was the path taken in the pursuit of the asexual 
ideal.5 In theory it was a literal withdrawal from the world. 
This rejection of the material was intended to bring the practitioner 
into a greater proximity to God. Gregory of Nyssa’s De Virginitate 
praises the ascetic ideal as part of the process of salvation, in ef- 
fect a return to the asexual state of pre-Fall Paradise. The 


41. Herrin, Three Avenues, 179; eadem, ‘Women and the Church in Byzantium’, 
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Journal of Theological Studies 37 (1986). 
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image of asceticism is tied to the angel because of its supposedly 
asexual nature. ‘He who has chosen the angelic life has raised 
himself to an incorporeal manner of living, since he has surpassed 
the ordinary possibilities of human nature. For it belongs to the 
nature of the angels to be freed from the society of marriage and 
not let themselves be turned aside to the contemplation of any 
other beauty than that of the divine face’.4’ With this asexual 
theme running through asceticism it seems that a theoretically 
alternative and autonomous society was opened for women. 
The reception of women within the Church, however, does not 
appear to have freed them of many of the constraints inherent 
within society. In particular the Church appears to have reinforced 
the sexual divide through its asexual policy. The most radical ex- 
pression of this is to be found in the transvestite saints.^ The 
reasoning behind transvestism can be found in the Gospel of 
Thomas: ‘Simon Peter said to them, ‘‘Let Maricham go away 
from us. For women are not worthy of life". Jesus said, ‘‘Lo, 
I will draw her so that I wil make her a man so that she too may 
become a living spirit which is like you men; for every woman 
who makes herself a man will enter into the kingdom of 
heaven" '.? This view is echoed in one of the lives of the 
transvestite saints, that of Eugenia: ‘For by nature I am a woman. 
And I was not able to fulfil the desire of my soul regarding the 
fear of God, unless I changed myself into this chaste and 
honourable and excellent guise. And being a woman by nature, 
in order that I might gain everlasting life I became a man for 
a short time'.?? These texts indicate that transvestism was a 
physical manifestation of the asexal ideal through the uniting of 
female flesh with male garb. But underlying this theory there is 
a re-assertion of male supremacy. The ascetic practice followed 
by these saints served to destroy the physical woman; fasting 
would stop the menstrual flow and wither the breasts. There is 
no evidence of male transvestism, a fact which implies that asex- 


47. Basil of Caesarea Sermo asceticus II (PG 31) 873, tr. from Bugge, op. cit., 32. 
48. E. Patlagean, ‘L’histoire de la femme déguisée en moine et l'évolution de la sainteté 
feminine à Byzance', Studi Medievali 17.2 (1976) 597-623. 

49. Grant, Secret, 99. 

50. Smith-Lewis, op. cit. 20. 
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uality was at root based on notions of a superior male spirituali- 
ty that the woman must achieve prior to attaining the asexual ideal. 

The sense of hierarchy maintained in the model of ascetic prac- 
tice was echoed within the institutions of the Church. The Church 
was unable to create a truly asexual community. One example 
of this is provided in the life of Eugenia where the saint was 
offered the abbacy of the monastery in which she was living 
disguised as a transvestite: ‘But the blessed Eugenia declined this, 
for her conscience admonished her that she was a woman, and 
it was not fitting that she should be commander (and) governor 
to the men of God’.*! The praised female type of humility was 
a hindrance to a woman in a position of authority within the 
Church. 

Women were not necessarily encouraged by the church in their 
pursuit of asceticism. In his /etter 262 St. Augustine admonishes 
Ecdicia for leaving her adulterous husband in order to pursue 
an ascetic lifestyle: ‘I am extremely grieved that you decided to 
behave toward your husband in such a way that the edifice of 
continence, which had begun to be raised in him, should have 
sunk into the wretched ruin of adultery by his slipping from 
perseverence. . . in his anger at you he was destructive to himself 
. .. the great evil occurred when you did not treat him with the 
moderation you ought'.?? Augustine is here blaming a wife for 
the return by her husband to adulterous habits of old. Presumably, 
the husband, in Augustine's eyes, cannot be held responsible for 
his own behaviour. It is for the wife to save the marriage, irrespec- 
tive of her own wishes. This is a somewhat surprising position 
for Augstine to assume considering his statements elsewhere with 
regard to marriage: *Therefore, whoever wishes to prepare himself 
here and now for that kingdom must hate, not the humans 
themselves, but those temporal relationships by which this life 
of ours is supported’.*? 

Even when a woman had escaped from society, there was no 
guarantee that the Church would protect her against society's 


51. ibid., 13. 
52. Clark, op. cit. (CSEL 57) 621. 
53..0n the sermon on the mount 1, 15, 40, CCL 35.44. 
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demands. Euphrosyne’s final reason for becoming a transvestite 
reveals that the convent provided no safe haven for women: ‘If 
it be that I am to go to a convent of women my father will never 
cease to seek till he has found me, and he will snatch me away 
by force from the convent on account of my betrothed. But I 
will put myself into a domicile of men in a place where no one 
will suspect me’. 

The Church treated women within the hierarchical discourse 
found in the Biblical and patristic texts. The asexual ideal 
foundered on the model of the male image of the ascetic. There 
were only female transvestites. It was the woman’s asexuality that 
withered through ascetic practice. In this way the Church did not 
differ from society in its attitude to the sexes. Not only were 
women different from men, but they were also the inferior sex. 
This structure of perceptions was apparent at every level of this 
society. Chrysostom’s analysis of the distinction between the 
public male space and the private female space was applied by 
Procopios to the Empress Theodora. For him, the Empress was 
an intruder into the public realm of the state. It now has to be 
seen whether Procopios’ (and his society’s) perception of gender 
roles is to be found in the imagery of San Vitale. 

In the discussion of these mosaics above it was intimated that 
the image of Theodora offers the greatest ‘problems’ in under- 
standing these panels. Justinian and Theodora echo each other. 
They are dressed in imperial purple and are crowned. They are 
both haloed as a final emphasis on their shared status as imperial 
figures. Yet Theodora is given a number of extra props to aid 
the definition of her role in these images: the niche and her height. 
These additions serve to separate Theodora from the rest of her 
panel, unlike Justinian who is firmly set within his entourage, shar- 
ing their height and clearly participating in the ritual with them. 

The differences in the representations of the imperial couple 
require explanation. The Justinian panel sets its actors against 
a simple gold background. This use of gold serves to dematerialise 
both space and time through offering no specific historic reference. 
The nature of this space is unclear and apart from the named 


54. Smith-Lewis, op. cit., 51-2. 
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figure of Maximian the actors represented can only be identified 
by their badges of office, thus undermining the specificity of por- 
trayal. The fact that Maximian is the only named party is 
remarkable given that he is probably the only local figure 
represented in the panel. As this is the case it seems surprising 
that he should be singled out for identification. This might be 
in recognition of his role as the patron of the mosaic, just as 
Bishop Ecclesius is recognised as the patron of the building in 
the conch mosaic in this church. But the representation of Maxi- 
mian is not that of him as a donor. He carries no gift. Rather 
he is holding a cross which marks him as a participant in the Little 
Entrance of the Liturgy. By this device he is set into the visual 
text of the Justinian panel (see below). We must then look for 
other reasons for this inscribed portrayal of the bishop. Here, 
I want to suggest that by naming the Bishop the designer of the 
mosaic has localised, both temporally and spatially, a concept 
of power. Maximian is then to be understood as forming a bridge 
between a concept of power and the actual experience of that 
power. 

The concept of power represented in the Justinian panel is that 
of imperial rule. The figure identified as Justinian can in truth 
only be read as an Emperor, designated by the imperial purple, 
the crown and the halo. This figure is, in contrast to the Theodora 
figure, the same height as his companions. The Emperor is sur- 
rounded by soldiers, courtiers and priests. These figures serve to 
represent facets of imperial power: military strength, court based 
government and theological legitimation.? Pictorially the 
Emperor is set among his companions. In part this is signalled 
by Justinian’s attributes. He carries a paten and so assumes a 
priestly role. He wears the military chlamys and sports the tablion 
of senatorial rank. The Emperor is by these means represented 
as a composite of his companions. Like them, his distinction is 
the badge of office he wears. The person of the Emperor is not 
distinguished from them. This image can be understood less as 
an image of Justinian and rather more as a representation of the 
notion of imperial rule. Maximian is the local representative of 


55. S. MacCormack, Art, 261-63. 
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this imperial power structure. As a figure recognizable to his con- 
gregation he can be understood as having a mediating role in this 
image. He localises the broader concept of imperial rule and af- 
firms its presence in this recently recaptured capital of the West. 

In contrast to the relatively simple structure of the Emperor’s 
image the Theodora panel appears altogether less clear. She is 
set in a space defined by architectural features. It has been 
assumed that this space can be understood as an atrium through 
its fountain and doorway, although it could never be claimed that 
this has been made explicit. This lack of clarity acts to take the 
viewer away from a purely literal reading of this image. 

The courtiers surrounding Theodora are less well defined than 
those found in the Justinian panel. The seven women, though 
lavishly dressed, cannot be distinguished in terms of office. Their 
male counterparts, however, do not sport the tablion which marks 
them as public officials. This ought not to be surprising given 
the ‘private’ female/‘public’ male definition of Byzantium. A 
badged uniform, as a public token of public office, cannot be 
worn by a female in this society. This exclusion of women from 
a public role is made explicit in the Theodora panel. The panel 
is of mixed sex, unlike the all male Justinian panel. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, to contrast the manner in which the female actors 
and the male actors are represented. The men are badged. As such 
they have an identifiable public role. The women have no badge. 
It is not possible to define them in the same terms as the male 
figures. Apart from the Empress the women cannot be disting- 
uished from one another in terms of status. The privileging of 
the male as the performer of a public role is underlined in this 
panel by the way in which the male actors are showing the way 
into the darkened doorway to the female actors. 

Theodora receives an altogether different treatment from that 
of her female companions. In the first instance she is presented 
as a uniformed female. She wears the crown, the purple and the 
halo of her imperial rank. But in so doing she has broken with 
the non-uniform, non-public female role in this society. That this 
has presented the designer of the mosaic with problems appear 
evident. Mention has already been made of the niche used for 
Theodora but absent for Justinian, and the additional height of 
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the Empress. Both of these signal her separation from her retinue. 

Before embarking on an analysis of the treatment of Theodora 
within her panel, a comparison of the clothing of the Emperor 
and Empress will suggest the framework within which these images 
are produced. The direct connection between Justinian and 
Theodora, the imperial uniform, is modified for Theodora. Her 
crown is far more luxurious than Justinian’s. She has strings of 
pearls hanging down while his has only isolated jewels. Likewise 
Justinian’s does not develop above its basic ring as Theodora’s 
does. The additional luxuriance of Theodora’s crown is carried 
down to the bejewelled shoulder decoration of her cloak. This 
additional luxuriance can be interpreted as an attempt to ‘feminise’ 
the uniform. The additional luxury of Theodora’s cloak and 
crown can be compared with the contrast between the luxury of 
the female dress and the relative simplicity of the male dress in 
her panel. Theodora wears a long dress, unlike her female com- 
panions she does not wear a shroud. Instead she wears the male 
(and military) chlamys over her dress. Yet this chlamys is not 
equivalent to Justinian’s. On his the Emperor wears a golden 
tablion, sharing with his courtiers a badge of office. Theodora, 
as a woman, cannot wear such a badge. Instead her rank is signal- 
led through alternative means; she has an analogous image of 
the Magi sewn into the hem of her cloak. The use of this image 
not only serves to identify the imperial donation represented in 
the two panels (the donation of the chalice and the paten) with 
the donations of the Magi, but also unambiguously identifies 
Theodora as a figure of regal rank.*° The common link of the 
imperial uniform between the Emperor and the Empress is not 
an equal one. 

The inequality in the representation of the Emperor and Em- 
press is given further expression in the use of the niche. The niche 
serves as a device for separating Theodora from her companions 
and for distinguishing her as an imperial figure. These are only 
partial interpretations of this iconography. For one thing 


56. A. Grabar, Christian Iconography (London 1969) 44-45 discusses the regal nature 
of the Magi. 
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Theodora is not alone beneath her niche. To her right is a male 
figure, to her left is a female figure. 

A comparison with the Justinian panel will guide the analysis 
of the use of the niche in the Theodora panel. It was stated above 
that Justinian has no niche. This is true. But just as Theodora 
is represented beneath an enclosed space, so too is Justinian. At 
the top of his panel are a series of rhomboid shaped turquoise 
areas. They form a line along the top of the panel with the cen- 
tral area being wedge-shaped. Each of these areas is marked by 
a black and white flash. Those to the right of the wedge carry 
this flash in the top right hand corner of their area. Those to the 
left of the wedge carry this flash in the top left. These markings 
appear to be crude representations of shading. The effect is to 
suggest that Justinian and his male companions are situated 
beneath an enclosing arc.?? Theodora and her male and female 
companions are similarly positioned. 

The interpretation of Theodora’s niche is dependent upon the 
companions that she and Justinian have. Justinian is enclosed 
with all of his male retinue. These represent the different facets 
of his imperial power. They are the means by which Justinian’s 
office is defined. In the case of Theodora her office cannot have 
the same means of definition. She is a woman holding public office 
and therefore a challenge to the public male discourse of this socie- 
ty. In part the difficulties of representing her as such are evidenced 
in the ‘problematic’ treatment of Theodora in contrast to the 
simpler treatment of Justinian. The Empress, the uniformed 
female, is a transgressor of the sexual discourse prevalent in this 
society. The transgressing nature of Theodora’s role is made ex- 
plicit in her being situated beneath the niche between a female 
and a male figure. Her status as a woman cannot be denied, nor 
can her status as a bearer of office. The designer of the mosaic 
has therefore made explicit her status as a transgressor of the 
perceptions of gender in this society through setting her between 


57. A visual comparison for this type of shading can be made with the architecture 
of the panel of SS. Onesiphorus and Porphyrios in the dome of St. George, 
Thessaloniki. Colour plate in E. Kitzinger, Byzantine art in the making (London 1977) 
II, 52-53. Thanks to Henri Franses for pointing out the nature of this ceiling to me. 
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a male public office holder and a female without office — the 
two sides of Theodora. 

Theodora’s position within the image is expressive of her tran- 
sgression. As the tallest figure, and the central figure, of her panel 
she marks an axis. To one side of this axis are males (who take 
the lead) to the other side females (who follow). She is the boun- 
dary dividing the sexes. As a boundary she occupies the paradox- 
ical position of being of both sexes and of neither. The backdrop 
of this panel maintains this transgressing image of the Empress. 
Justinian’s space is homogenous, if unidentifiable; Theodora’s 
space presents us with the possibilities of both public and private 
space.*® The procession across the panel has come from a recent- 
ly unveiled entrance. The red, white and blue cloth is attached 
to an architrave in a similar manner to the fixing of the cloth 
in the darkened doorway. This cloth has been raised and draped 
over the columns in order to allow the passage of the Empress’ 
procession. The need to raise the cloth suggests that this is a 
passage from an enclosed and private area, a women’s space in 
the definition of this society. The procession then moves into an 
area of display, a niched area designed to emphasise the figure 
within. Here the Empress is revealed to the public gaze, crossing 
all the boundaries. The procession will then move into a darkened 
space, an entrance again suggestive of the private. We are given 
in Theodora’s panel a rare glimpse of the ambivalent and trans- 
gressing role performed by the Empress in Byzantine society in 
the sixth century. 

The perception of the Empress outlined above is echoed in a 
lengthy description of a work of art which portrayed Justinian 
and Theodora. The description is of the decoration of a room 
in the Chalke gate of the Imperial Palace in Constantinople. 
The image dates to c540, the description to c554. The descrip- 
tion comes from Procopios’ Buildings: 


58. For a more traditional discussion of the space in this panel see A. Stojakovic, 
‘La realisation des interieurs sur les mosaiques imperiales de San Vitale’, Starinar 
20 (1969) 363-72. 

59. Discussion in C. Mango, The Brazen House (Copenhagen 1959) 32-24. 
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On either side is war and battle and many cities are being captured, some 
in Italy, some in Libya; and the Emperor Justinian is winning victories through 
his general Belisarius, and the general is returning to the Emperor, with his 
whole army intact, and he gives him spoils, both kings and kingdoms and 
all things that are most prized among men. In the centre stand the Emperor 
and the Empress Theodora, both seem to rejoice and to celebrate victories 
over both the king of the Vandals and the king of the Goths, who approach 
them as prisoners of war to be led into bondage. Around them stands the 
Roman Senate, all in festal mood. This spirit is expressed by the cubes of 
the mosaic which by their colours depict exultation on their very countenances. 
So they rejoice and smile as they bestow on the Emperor honours equal to 
those of God, because of the magnitude of his achievements. 9 


This description returns us to the points made above regarding 
the perception of gender roles in this society. In his description 
Procopios indicates that both Justinian and Theodora are present 
at the centre of the image. They receive the vanquished kings. 
But in his text Procopios appears disinclined to elaborate on 
Theodora's role in this mosaic. This is in contrast to his treat- 
ment of Justinian. For Procopios it is the Emperor who wins vic- 
tories and it is the Emperor who receives ‘honours equal to those 
of God, because of the magnitude of his achievements'. The 
Emperor's success in the male domain of war has brought him 
the praise of Procopios. The visual presence of the Empress is 
almost irrelevant to the gender based perception of this imperial 
image. The imperial mosaics in San Vitale should be set within 
the context of these attitudes towards the imperial office. 

In the San Vitale panels Justinian is represented as the Emperor. 
He is distinguished from his companions by his uniform. This 
same uniform, his height and his participation within the First 
Entrance ritual sets the Emperor among his companions. They 
are all representatives of a patriarchal understanding of power. 
The public male role and the male language of power all rein- 
force this structure. The Empress Theodora transgresses the boun- 
daries of this public male structue. She is a public female and 
as such contradicts the assumptions held about the imperial office 
in this society. The Justinian mosaic is a paradigm of imperial 
representation, fulfilling the expectations of the viewer. The 
Theodora panel has to compensate for the transgression of 


60. Procopius, Buildings 1.x.16-19. ed./tr. H.B. Dewing (Loeb ed. 1971). 
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Theodora into public affairs which so horrified Procopios. The 
Empress is dressed in adapted male clothing, she stands beneath 
a niche to emphasise her importance, she has additional height 
to distinguish her from her companions. These are male and 
female. She stands between them. Because of her office she is 
of both sexes and of neither. They define her two sides, the public 
and the private, the male and the female. The space in the panel 
re-affirms this interpretation through the use of curtaining. 
Theodora has entered from a hidden curtained space, she stands 
beneath a niche designed to honour her, she will pass on to a 
second curtained entrance, when once more she will be hidden 
from sight. Just as the image of Justinian at San Vitale fulfils 
the norms within which the Emperor was perceived, so too does 
the image of Theodora fulfil the norms within whch the Empress 
was perceived. 
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The Justinian panel, San Vitale, Ravenna 
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The Theodora panel, San Vitale, Ravenna 
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The Inauguration Anthem 
of Hagia Sophia Again 


ANDREW PALMER 


On Christmas Day, 1988, I received from Marc Deprez the draft 
of an article entitled Noël et Hanoucah, which threw some fur- 
ther light on the imagery used in the kontakion translated by me 
in BMGS 12. On p.146 I referred to ‘a verbal reminiscence of 
the Feast of Booths’, where the poet writes: In celebrating the 
Word’s divine sojourn in the Body may we, the children of his 
Church, be thatched with luminous virtues worthy of his grace, 
and may we prove, by divine illumination, a worthy dwelling- 
place of knowledge. . . But I did not know why the Feast of 
Booths was especially relevant to the occasion of the kontakion, 
which was Christmas Day. It is common knowledge that Hanuk- 
kah, the Jewish festival of Light (Josephus, Antiquities xii 7, 7), 
coincides with Christmas on 25 Kislev (December), the winter 
solstice, a date justified by the commentators on the Talmud by 
reference to the twenty-fifth word in the Torah, which signifies 
‘light’. What I had not realized is that Hanukkah is called ‘a Feast 
of Tabernacles in the month Kislev’ (2 Maccabees 1:9, as 
translated in the New English Bible; cf. ibid., 10:6, where 
Hanukkah is described as being celebrated in the manner of the 
Feast of Tabernacles or Booths). The fifty days between the two 
Feasts of Booths, Sukkot and Hanukkah, constituted at the same 
time the first and the eighth or last cycle in the liturgical year; 
the Christian Church adopted this same pattern, calling the first 
feast *Christ the King' and the last *Christmas', so that the time 
between was ‘Advent’, which signified both Christ's coming to 
the earth as a baby and his second coming. The Church Fathers 
were aware of this parallelism between the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian liturgies: Gregory of Nyssa, in the Christmas sermon echoed 
in our kontakion (see p.147 of my article, with reference), says 
*We celebrate today the mystery of the real construction of the 
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Booths’. The association of Booths and Light at Hanukkah can 
be discerned in the Christian image of the Light of the World 
being born as a baby in a dark cave. It suggested to the poet the 
paradox SHADE = LIGHT, which he exploits in the passage 
quoted above (thatched with luminous virtues). I am grateful to 
Marc Deprez for making me aware of these connections. The 
Jewish background is further documented in E. Schiirer, The 
History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.- 
A.D. 135), vol.1, revised and edited by G. Vermes and F. Millar 
(Edinburgh 1973) 163 note 65. Is it possible that this is how 
Christ’s birth came to be situated, by western artists, in a that- 
ched shed? 

In addition, I should rectify one major error in my article in 
BMGS 12, p.131, which the reader will not correct easily for her- 
or himself. The translation of DALETH, the fourth strophe of 
the Syriac anthem, follows the London MS. To follow the text 
as edited on p.157 it should be corrected as follows: For a wonder 
it surely is that, though small, it is like the wide world; the 
resemblance lies not in the scale, but in the design: it even has 
its own encircling ‘Ocean’. This correction only adds support to 
Lyn Rodley's commentary on p.158; but it makes me wish I had 
not written, on p.118, *a more accurate translation is needed', 
in a passage where the tone now seems altogether too self-assured. 


University of Groningen 
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The Metrical Structure of the 
Oral Decapentasyllable* 


PETER MACKRIDGE 


What Milman Parry saw as his ‘historical method’ in Homeric 
criticism! has paradoxically relieved students of the Greek folk 
song from the obligation to approach their subject of study from 
an exclusively genetic or ‘etymological’? — in a word, historical 
— viewpoint. Instead of having to search for — or rather to 
speculate about — the origins of Greek oral poetry in the mists 
of antiquity? or to assess the extent to which a song can provide 
reliable historical evidence concerning past events, we are free 
to turn our attention, as scholars such as Roderick Beaton (1980) 
and Grigoris Sifakis (1988) have done, to a synchronic study of 
the folk-song tradition, concentrating as much on the rules that 
generate the songs as on the significance of actual samples col- 
lected in the field (or in the scholar's study or the recording studio). 

As far as the rules of composition are concerned, we should 
abandon the concept of ‘conflation’, substituting for it the con- 
cept of intertextuality, which, if it is valid for texts produced by 


* [ am grateful to Dr. Rosemary Bancroft-Marcus, Dr. David Ricks, and Professor 
Grigoris Sifakis for having read and discussed with me an earlier draft of this paper 
and for having suggested numerous improvements. Needless to say, all remaining 
drawbacks — particularly where I have ignored their advice — are entirely my own 
responsibility. 


1. Parry set out his views in ‘The Historical Method in Literary Criticism’ (Parry 
1971: 408-413), and applied the method in various works now collected in the same 
volume. For a reassessment of this method see Adam Parry's introduction to that 
volume, especially pp.xxx-xxxi and lviii-lix. 

2. By an etymological view I mean the now outmoded assumption that, say, the 
‘meaning’ of a ‘historical’ Greek folksong could be recuperated by taking it back 
to the historical event upon which, according to the folklorist, its original version 
was based. 

3. Illuminating critical surveys of work done on the origins of the decapentasyllable 
have been carried out by M. Alexiou and Holton (1976) and by L. Politis (1981). 
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literate writers, is even more obviously applicable to oral literature. 
In the oft-quoted formulation of Julia Kristeva, ‘every text is an 
absorption and transformation of a multiplicity of other texts’ 
(Ducrot and Todorov 1981: 359). If this is true of works that have 
an author’s name attached to them, how much more true must 
it be of oral poetry which is produced according to strict tradi- 
tional conventions? According to this approach, it is futile to 
search for the origin of any particular song, or of the Greek folk- 
song tradition in géneral. 

We must never forget that, as Michael Herzfeld has reminded 
us (1981; and in the present volume),’ the full meaning of a song 
cannot be recovered if one ignores the particular circumstances 
of its performance in its social context — what Anna Caraveli 
(1982) has suggestively called ‘the song beyond the song’. Nor 
can we afford to ignore the musical aspects of the song’s perfor- 
mance, which in many cases is linked also to the kind of dance 
it accompanied. Folk song is performance and process rather than 
text. As Ruth Finnegan said at our Colloquium, it is the text alone, 
and not the art form, that is represented by the words recorded 
on the page; and as one ethnographer has cautioned, ‘Dissection 
does not recapitulate generation’ (Tedlock 1977: 510). 

Nevertheless the literary scholar and the linguist are justified 
in bringing their disciplines to bear on the texts of the Greek folk 
songs since the songs kave an essential textual component, whether 
they are performed in the village square, the urban restaurant 
or the studio, or whether they lie inert, pinned to the page, beneath 
a lepidopterist's label that classifies and describes without tell- 
ing us anything about the specimen's behaviour and its relation- 
ship with its habitat. 

If I am at all qualified to talk about any aspect of the Greek 
folk song, it is only about the text — the ‘nuclear text’ (Smith 
1977: 146) which, when the musical rhythm, the extrametrical 
initial syllables, repetitions, refrains and interpolations that mask 


4. At our colloquium Herzfeld expressed the view that to treat folk songs as texts 
at all (which he condemned as ‘bureaucratic violence’) is to destroy their poetic 
qualitities. I cannot agree. Literary analysís, unlike vivisection, leaves the analysed 
corpus intact. I should add that, unlike Herzfeld in the present volume, I am not 
talking primarily about poems improvised for specific occasions. 
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it in performance have been edited out, miraculously turns out 
to be composed in perfectly formed verses. In the textual study 
of the Greek folk song it matters little whether the singer 
memorizes or improvises: while this distinction is crucial to the 
Parry-Lord theory of oral-formulaic composition which states 
that all oral poetry is improvised (composed in performance), it 
is irrelevant to what I would call the ‘poetic grammar'.? As 
scholars of oral poetry have acknowledged, when traditional 
singers compose and/or perform they apply a set of rules (large- 
ly, but not exclusively, dictated by metre) in addition to those 
that control the grammar of their spoken language. These rules 
of poetic grammar, which ensure that the competent singer pro- 
duces utterances that are acceptable with regard to the poetic 
language just as his/her spoken utterances are grammatically 
acceptable, are internalized in the same way as ordinary gram- 
matical rules, and in an equally or almost equally unconscious 
manner. Today, despite the absence of an oral tradition as 
widespread and as rich as that of nineteenth-century Greece, we 
can still attempt to formulate a number of these special rules of 
poetic grammar, which will help us to understand how Greek folk 
songs were composed. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
I shall concern myself with the formal structures that enable mean- 
ing to be produced rather than with meaning itself. 

There are several basic matters that I would like to see further 
investigated. Despite the remarkable similarities among songs 
from all over Greece and Asia Minor, we should be able to specify 
the distinctive formal characteristics of songs from each region. 
Also we need to have a more explicit account of certain technical 
matters such as the rules governing synizesis and hiatus, and the 
types of syntactical structure that may be interrupted at the mid- 


5. ‘Versification is the grammar of poetry’: C.P. Cavafy, quoted by Peri (1989: 5). 

6. Such an enquiry would cover themes and motifs (Saunier (1972) provides an il- 
luminating instance of this) as well as technical questions such as the use of formulas 
and the types of metrical and syntactical structures preferred in each region (e.g. is 
there a marked predominance of oxytone or proparoxytone endings in the first 
hemistich in any region?; in which regions and in what metrical contexts is it possible 
for stress to fall on the third — or eleventh — syllable?). The metrical and syntac- 
tical consequences of the use of the various dialects also need further investigation. 
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line caesura and at the end of a line.’ We need to have the par- 
ticular characteristics of rhymed distichs and of the Cretan píueq 
and Cypriot mointapika more finely distinguished from the rest 
of the Greek oral poetic tradition. And, within the ‘demotic tradi- 
tion’ par excellence (Beaton 1980: 3), we need to locate the fac- 
tors underlying the predictability of folk song — the factors that 
define the singer’s and audience’s expectations of the sort of thing 
that will come next once the performance of a song is under way. 
Lastly, it should be possible to distinguish which grammatical 
and semantic constraints are common to song and to speech, 
which are imposed by metre, and which are imposed by other 
conventions. 

In this paper I shall concentrate on the metre of the Greek oral 
decapentasyllable and on how the grammar of the language is 
adapted to it by a number of additional constraints that dictate 
what the singer must or must not do. Far from rendering the com- 
position of verses difficult, these constraints on the freedom of 
choice facilitated the production of formally acceptable songs by 
suggesting the sorts of things that might be said, together with 
appropriate ways of saying them. 

If we are to talk about an iambic decapentasyllable at all, we 
should rid ourselves of the notion that this implies the presence 
of seven and a half metrically identical feet, each consisting of 
an unstressed syllable followed by a stressed one (cf. L. Politis 
1981: 225; Garandoudis 1989: 100-1). The word ‘decapen- 
tasyllable’ means exactly what it says: it cannot consist of more 
or fewer than fifteen syllables. The chief way it can be divided 
up for analytical purposes is according to the caesura after the 
eighth syllable, which obligatorily separates the line into two 
phrases. Each of these hemistichs contains one obligatory stress, 
the first hemistich on either the sixth or eighth syllable? and the 
second on the sixth (= fourteenth); in addition, each hemistich 


7. A start was made in this direction by Kyriakidis (1978: 252-61), but his analysis 
needs considerable refinement. 
8. Account will have to be taken of apparent exceptions such as the following, in 
which both the sixth and the eighth syllable are stressed: 
Tepifovv ta Bouvá qovéc kai ta Aaykáówa 6ákpua 
(Kapsomenos 1978: 38). 
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normally contains one other significant stress. The fact that all 
the obligatory stresses and the majority of the other significant 
stresses fall on even syllables has led traditional scholars to 
describe the metrical pattern as ‘iambic’.? 

The length of the decapentasyllable, like other indigenous 
modern Greek verse forms, is determined by a fixed number of 
syllables, while its rhythm obeys rules for the placement of stressed 
and unstressed syllables which allow a significant degree of flex- 
ibility. Any search for the historical origins of the decapen- 
tasyllable should not blind us to the fact that the metrical pat- 
tern of this verse is generated by pairing, coupling or mating 
(taipiacua). The metre may be conceived of as a matrix with 
sixteen positions, of which the last is always left unfilled; the six- 
teenth position is like a musical rest, and it serves to separate the 
verse from the following one: it also perhaps discourages enjamb- 
ment. The sixteen positions are divided into two groups of eight, 
each group being governed by identical rhythmical rules, except 
that while the first hemistich may receive its final stress on either 
the sixth or the eighth syllable, the second may be stressed only 
on the sixth, since the eighth position remains empty. The six- 
teen notional syllables of the line may be seen as being 
mathematically generated by twos: 2 - 2-2 - 24-2 * 27 
2 + 2, or alternatively 2 x (2 x (2 x 2)) — or the square of the 
square of two. This pairing of pairing of pairing of pairs of 
syllables is analogous to the syntactical and/or semantic 
parallelism or equivalence between hemistichs in Greek oral 
poetry, in which phrases are often paired together in a way similar 
to that found in the poetry of many traditional cultures. The 


9. In a 1948 review of Baud-Bovy (1936), Kyriakidis noted the following: that the 
decapentasyllable consists of four 'feet', each of four syllables; and that only one 
stress is necessary in each of these feet, and it may fall on any one of the four syllables 
(Kyriakidis 1978: 307; cf. L. Politis 1981: 225). Further investigation will show whether 
the concept of the ‘foot’ is useful for an investigation into Greek oral metrics. At 
all events, the natural two-beat rhythm of Modern Greek is clearly indicated by the 
‘enclisis’ rule — applicable in all dialects except those of the south-eastern region 
and Asia Minor — which converts tdloyomu to tdloyómu. 

10. Jakobson (1966) lists the following poetic traditions among those that he terms 
‘parallelistic’: ancient Chinese and Hebrew, Vedic, Finnish, Turkic, and (among 
modern Indo-European cultures) Russian. 
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rhymed distich simply takes the process a stage further by pair- 
ing verses. As for the ‘rule of three’ (Romaios 1963: see my ex- 
ample (5) below), this can easily be explained by a pattern of two 
equal elements of which the first is subdivided into two.!! 
The typical line tends to contain four ‘metrical words’. I now 
wish to elucidate what I mean by the terms ‘metrical word"? and 
‘significant stress’. It seems probable that the oral poet or singer 
does not start to compose a verse with a pattern of fifteen syllables 
in his mind. Rather, he builds it up in stages out of what I would 
call ‘metrical words’ (which could alternatively be termed ‘stress- 
groups’ or ‘syllabic groups’!). Each of these metrical words 
consists of a series of morphemes that make up the metrical 
equivalent of the ‘phonological word’, that is a series of syllables 
constituting a significant word (see below) together with its ac- 
companying proclitics and enclitics, with stress falling on only 
one of these syllables.!^ There is evidence that illiterate and semi- 
literate Greek-speakers perceive discourse to be divided into groups 
of syllables which may often make up a unit larger than a 'dic- 
tionary word’: thus, e.g., ‘n «ópn pov’, which we see as three 
words, may be conceived of and written (with due allowance for 
misspelling) as *nxópnpov' because it is felt that, when pro- 
nounced, all the unstressed syllables are subject to the dominance 
of the single stressed syllable: this is the phonological word. 
The metrical word is distinguished from the phonological word 
only by the fact that the former is bound by additional rules that 


11. Morgan (1983: 50) has called this ‘the reconciliation of a triple pattern to a duple 
pattern’. 

12. By coincidence Spyridis (1983: 211) also uses the term ‘metrical word’; but in 
his analysis this is a musical concept. The numbers of words per line and per couplet 
listed by Philippides (1986: 165-70) for The Sacrifice of Abraham are useless for a 
comparative study of the oral decapentasyllable, since her definition of ‘word’ takes 
no account of phonological or metrical words. 

13. ‘Stress-group’ is the term employed by the translator of Žirmunskij (1966: 84). 
Lord uses the terms ‘accentual group’ (1960: 38) and ‘word boundary pattern’ (1960: 
38, 56) for the same phenomenon. 

14. But stress falls on two syllables in phonological words in which the enclisis rule 
operates: see footnote 9. 

15. This is often the case with Makriyannis. L. Politis (1983: 13) quotes the follow- 
ing example: *vatocBov8icov inipacpi vakapov TogKaKocgtos okonoe' (i.e. ‘va 
touc Bon8rcouv ot mEpipacpoi va xápouv touc KaKOUs touc CKONOUG’). 
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suit it to the metre. The stress on the phonological word (which 
we may think of as a phrase-stress rather than a word-stress) plays 
the same role in speech as the stress on the metrical word plays 
in decapentasyllabic verse, where it provides what I have called 
‘significant stress’.!® 

A metrical word normally has as its nucleus one member of 
one of the major word classes: these nuclear words are mostly 
nouns and verbs, but they may be adjectives, adverbs, numerals, 
and emphatic pronouns, and they may be accompanied by an 
array of unstressed articles, prepositions, non-emphatic pronouns, 
and conjunctions:!’ thus the ‘clitics’? consist of what gram- 
marians call ‘function words’ or ‘grammatical words’ as oppos- 
ed to ‘lexical words’, which bear the greater semantic load. A 
metrical word cannot consist of a single syllable, since in Modern 
Greek monosyllables normally have no ‘integrity’ within a phrase, 
but attach themselves to other words. 

The majority of hemistichs in a decapentasyllabic line consist 
of two metrical words (although the proportion of second 
hemistichs containing two metrical words is lower than that of 
first hemistichs). As for the number of syllables, a first hemistich 
made up of two metrical words may be structured in any of the 
following ways: 4 + 4,5 + 3,3 + 5,2 + 6, or 6 + 2. The 
second hemistich may consist of: 3 + 4,4 + 3,2 + S5,or5 + 
2. Within these metrical words, the stress may fall on any one 
syllable (within certain practical constraints), as long as the rules 
for final stress in each hemistich are adhered to. Thus the number 
of different permutations of metrical words according to number 
of syllables and position of stress is considerable, and the tradi- 
tional conventions provide a high degree of flexibility.!? 


16. To say that a typical oral decapentasyllable contains four metrical words (two 
in each hemistich) is to say that a line contains four /exical words (as distinct from 
‘grammatical’ words), each of which bears a significant stress. 

17. In her discussion of phonological words, Warburton (1970: 45-7) describes pro- 
clitics and enclitics as ‘unstressed monosyllabic morphemes'. In doing so she fails 
to account for the two-syllable enclitic in phrases such as qa tove (fátone). For our 
purposes, moreover, a number of two-syllable *grammatical words' (including pro- 
nouns such as óxoioc and conjunctions such as ótav) may be treated as proclitics. 
18. Nevertheless the oral decapentasyllable is far less flexible than the Homeric hex- 
ameter because of the invariable position of the caesura and the small amount of 
variation permitted in the position of the final stress of each hemistich. 
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Two lines may serve as examples of some of the most frequently 
found hemistich patterns (the division into metrical words is in- 
dicated in a loose phonetic transcription): 


(1) yati koimoúvtar uovayxá Kal cuvtpoqgiá dev éyouv 
(Saunier 1983: 28) 
jatikimünde monaxá  kesindrofja Senéxun 

(2) aAncuovo xat xaípoupat, Bvmovuar kar AUTIODLAL 
(Saunier 1983: 33) 
alizmonó kexérume @imjume kelipjume 

In the first hemistich of the first line the syllabic pattern is: 
00000 006 (5 + 3, with stresses on 4 and 8), 

while in the second line the first hemistich is divided thus: 
0006 0600 (4 + 4, with stresses on 4 and 6). 

As for the second hemistichs, we find in the first line, 
0006 060 (4 + 3, with stresses on 4 and 6, i.e. as the previous 
example but without the final syllable), 

and in the second line, 

060 00060 (3 + 4, with stresses on 2 and 6). 


I have said that most hemistichs consist of two metrical words. 
The second most common pattern is one in which the first 
hemistich contains three lexical words; in most cases one of these 
three components (commonly, but not necessarily, a verb) is either 
repeated or understood in the second hemistich.!? For example: 


(3) káv& otagvAr paGakí Kal to xpaoí uockáto 
(Saunier 1983: 211) 
kàni stafíli razakí ketokrasi moskáto 


This is one of the ways in which the second hemistich may be 
semantically and syntactically linked to the first. What is hap- 
pening here is that contrastive emphasis is placed on the nouns 
and their modifiers, but not on the verb, which does not need 
to be repeated in every phrase in which it is acting: it can be con- 


19. Sifakis (1988: 154ff.) analyses the different syntactical and semantic varieties of' 
lines whose first hemistich contains three lexical words. 
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sidered as not bearing ‘significant stress’; either it does not con- 
stitute a metrical word on its own, or it forms a ‘weak metrical 
word’. The lighter emphasis on kdni is indicated here by the use 
of a grave accent instead of an acute; but it must be understood 
that we are talking here about semantic emphasis, not phonetic 
stress. 

The equivalence between the omission of the verb in the second 
hemistich and its repetition is obvious if one compares the follow- 
ing variant of example (3): 


(4) káve otagvAia patGakió, xávei kpaoí uyookáto 
(Akadimia 1962: 440). 
kàni stafílja radzakjá kani krasi moskáto 


This pattern is frequently found in the ‘tricolon’ or ‘rule of 
three' structure exemplified in the following, where the verb 
governs three object phrases: 


(5) npa tnv mAdKa ng0gpó, TH uaúpn ynos yuovaiKa, 

KL autd Ta MavoAiBapa adépoia Kar &Gaóépqia 

(N.G. Politis 1914, no.42). 

pira timbláka peOerá — timavrijís jinéka 

kjaftà taljanolíóara ^ aóérfja keksaóérfja 
The phrase ‘timavrijis jinéka’ and the phrase that takes up the 
whole of the second line are dependent upon the verb ‘pira’ in 
the same way as ‘timblaka peOerá' is. The second hemistich of 
the first line consists of two metrical words. The first (‘timavrijis’) 
may be considered as a single metrical word because of the 
stereotyped collocation of the particular adjective and noun, in 
which the epithet is not denotative but connotative.” 


20. Other examples include wiAn qovfi, xpucóc antóc, kópn Eavr, and the two 
in the following line: 
OéA€1 Kı Eva mkpó madi, xpóo vepó va qéog (Saunier 1983: 69). 

But such collocations — called *phrase-groups' by Zirmunskij (1966: 224) — are not 
confined to nouns accompanied by adjectives: there are also noun- + -noun phrases. 
The characterization of a phrase as a single metrical word may depend on its 
paradigmatic relationship with other metrical words: in the lines quoted in Sifakis 
(1988: 103-4) the phrase tov pňya o yvoc constitutes a single metrical word, just like 
K1 1] Avepri, to’ n ayazó, and kin páva vtas, since each of these phrases consists 
of the same number of syllables, stands in the same position in the line and plays 
an equivalent semantic and syntactic role. 
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Again, the same phenomenon may occur even when a word 
that does not stand in contrast to any other element of the 
discourse is repeated: 


(6) IIpav tnv IIóAn, núpav tnv, nńpav tn Ladovikn 
Tüpav xai tnv Ayia-XZoqió, TO péya uovaotňpi. 
(Akadimia 1962: 125) 


piran timbóli pirandin  píran tisaloniki 
piran ketinajasofjá toméya monastíri 


Whether the first occurrence of the verb 'piran' is considered as 
not forming a metrical word on its own, or as forming a *weak 
metrical word', the important point is that the tripartite struc- 
ture of the first hemistich in the first line of (5) and (6) contains 
a signal to the singer and his audience that the verb will be repeated 
(or understood) in the following hemistich(s). 

Lastly, in example (5), we find another common phenomenon: 
the first hemistich of the second line appears to consist of only 
one metrical word (unless we count *kjaftá' as a metrical word). 
This phenomenon occurs particularly when a compound word 
takes up so much of the hemistich that there is no room for 
another metrical word, e.g.: 


(7) «ai to uixpó BAaxórnovAo, okaotponzoAeu(tno 
(N.G. Politis 1914, no.70). 


ketomikró vlaxópulo — okastropolemítis 


The reason for this is simply that most of these overlong words 
are poetic compounds not used in normal speech, and in any case 
the singer is perhaps aware of their derivation from two separate 
stressed words, which may be considered to be latent in his 
consciousness.?! 

Metrical words are not simply phonological and syntactical 
units; they are also units of sense. They are the units which the 
singer strings together to make a song, whether (s)he memorizes 
or improvises, or combines memorization with improvisation. 
Metrical words are the building blocks of the verse — although 


21. S. Alexiou (1985: xvi) provides examples of double stresses written on compound 
verbs in the Escorial manuscript of Digenis Akritis. LE 
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the metaphor is inexact, since metrical words are more elastic than 
stones or bricks, and they do not require mortar to hold them 
firmly together. Metrical words, just like words in normal speech, 
inflect according to their syntactical and phonological context; 
this accounts for the slight variation according to context that 
is observed in otherwise identical phrases used over and over again 
in the same song or in different songs. But it may be that what 
the singer remembers is often not the actual words but the syllabic 
and accentual patterns into which words may be fitted. 

The rules governing the internal structure and the combina- 
tion of metrical words need to be considerably refined, along with 
most of the rules of Greek oral poetic grammar, and this clearly 
requires the aid of a computer to process a large corpus of song- 
texts.? When this has been done, however, I believe we shall 
have a useful tool for the structural analysis of Greek oral poetry, 
but also for assessing the degree of ‘orality’ in medieval and 
modern texts that we know to be written, and in those whose 
‘oral/literate’ status is in doubt. 

For instance, we shall become more aware of how Solomos, 
the reanimator of the Greek language and of Greek poetry in the 
nineteenth century, used to break the rules of oral poetry, in a 
subtle or blatant manner, when he composed his decapenta- 
syllables.? The line, 


(8) Ta patia n neiva euaópioe: ota uácxi N UdVa uvéet 
(Solomos 1961: 215) 


tamátja ipína emávrise — stamátja imána mnéi, 


22. A computer-assisted study of Greek folk songs is at present being carried out 
by Jim Kelly at King's College, London. Prombonas (1985) has nevertheless already 
provided a wealth of useful material for the comparative study of the Escorial Digenis 
Akritis and the folksongs. 

23. Chatziyakoumis (1968: 124-78) makes a valuable analysis of Solomos's use of 
poetic material taken from oral sources, but says nothing specific about the poet's 
subtle technical transformations of this material. Solomos himself, in his ‘Thoughts’ 
on his poem ‘Ot eXev8epor ntoXiopknuévor, comments on a French quotation on 
musical theory and notes the tendency towards pairing in the structure of the Greek 
folksong (the passage is given complete with the slips of Solomos's pen): ‘C’est que 
toutes les phrases sont carrées (le frasi musicali) c'est a dire de quattre mesure chacune, 
et que la succession des phrases fasse toujours un nombre paire. — Qui pensa al verso 
Greco volgare. credo che sia identico.’ (Solomos 1964: 472). 
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contravenes the principle that one of three lexical words in the 
first hemistich must be omitted, or understood, or repeated in 
exactly the same syntactical structure in the second (contrast 
‘tamatja’ with ‘stamatja’); there is also a more extensive use of 
synizesis here than is permitted in Greek oral poetry. By contrast, 
every word in the following line bears contrastive stress: 


(9) Apanids át, P&AX0v vovg, BdA1 Toopkiác, ton’ ‘AyyAou 
(Solomos 1961: 238), 


arapjas ati yálu nus vóli turkjás top ánglu 
This line simply packs in more lexical and metrical words (i.e. 
more informational content) than oral poetry would allow. 


St. Cross College, Oxford 
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Orality in Medieval and Modern 
Greek Poetry: Introduction 


A colloquium under the above title was held in Oxford on May 
12-13, 1989, under the auspices of the British association of univer- 
sity teachers of Modern Greek studies known as SCOMGIU 
(Standing Committee on Modern Greek in the Universities). The 
following articles represent a selection of the papers given at this 
colloquium, some printed with minimal alterations (thus pre- 
serving some traces of their oral performance) and others exten- 
sively rewritten. 

‘What is orality — if anything?’ asks Ruth Finnegan pro- 
vocatively in her title. The term seems to be given a distinct mean- 
ing by each group of people who use it. Contrasted with literacy 
— as in Walter Ong’s title (1982) — it is frequently used as a 
non-pejorative term to refer to the condition of non-literacy and 
to the modes of verbal communication practised by non-literate 
communities. Indeed, in a thought-provoking book the late Eric 
Havelock wrote that, by definition, orality — which he opposed 
to textuality (1986: 16), as does Tziovas (1989) — refers to non- 
literate societies (65). 

The term ‘orality’ is frequently used by Classicists. A long- 
running debate in the correspondence columns of the Times 
Literary Supplement in the summer of 1989, entitled ‘Orality and 
Literacy’, concerned the question whether the Greeks, by adding 
signs for vowels to the North Semitic script which they adapted 
for their own language, had created the first true alphabet, or 
whether the Semitic people from whom they took their script 
should take the full credit for this invention. To Homerists, 
however, ‘orality’ means the arguments of those (the so-called 
‘oralists’) who argue that the Homeric poems were composed 
without the aid of writing. The theoretical basis of these 
arguments, which were given a considerable boost by the work 
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of Milman Parry,! has been subjected to rigorous critical 
scrutiny in recent years, for instance by Michael Lynn-George 
(1988) in his review article on Geoffrey Kirk’s oralist commen- 
tary on the first four books of the Miad. 

A book by Ruth Finnegan, whose title clearly represents a pro- 
vocative reversal of Ong's, has taken issue with the oral-literate 
dichotomy, which implies that writing kills oral literary expres- 
sion (1988: 122). Instead she suggests ways in which orality and 
literacy coexist and interpenetrate in many societies. At our col- 
loquium we were discussing a society in which orality and tex- 
tuality are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 

Medieval and modern Greece is a highly appropriate context 
in which to observe oral-literate interaction at work. Here we are 
not dealing with a pre-literate society, but with one in which 
literacy and a literate culture have constantly existed, but — un- 
til recently — have been the domain of a very small group. The 
acceptance of the idea that literacy is the privilege of a small élite 
has underpinned the continued use, right up to the last couple 
of decades, of a written idiom whose vocabulary and grammar 
are distinguished from speech by the retention of ancient 
features which had disappeared from the spoken language. The 
Greek language controversy, at least in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries when it became most heated and urgent, can be 
usefully seen in terms of an ‘oral-literate’ debate. 

The divide between oral and literate culture has been more ob- 
vious in Greece than in most European countries because of the 
dogged adherence of a small group of literate people to the 
language and culture of their ancient past, but equally because 
of the extraordinarily privileged status accorded to oral culture 
by another group of literate Greeks who gained dominance from 


1. Scholars of medieval Greek verse were slow to take up the challenge thrown down 
by Albert Lord in his formulaic analysis of Digenis Akritis (Lord 1960: 207-20). The 
first such study, as far as I know, was Michael Jeffreys’ painstaking analysis of the 
Chronicle of the Morea (1973). Jeffreys claimed to have demonstrated that the 
Chronicle contained signs of oral-formulaic composition. But he restricted the term 
*formula' to cover only literal repetitions, which — as Grigoris Sifakis remarked at 
our colloquium — can be seen as clichés rather than formulas; to me they appear 
to be more characteristic of (poorly) written verse than of oral poetry. 
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the 1880s onwards (see, for instance, Tziovas 1989). Nevertheless, 
oral-literate interaction has shown itself in two chief ways in 
Greece. First, the liturgy and bible readings heard in the Greek 
Orthodox Church have ensured that non-literate Greek-speakers 
have been in constant contact with the written word in an archaic 
form; in modern times, too, the presence of readers of 
katharevousa and of ancient Greek in the community has left its 
mark on the language of people who have never formally learned 
these forms of Greek. Secondly, from about the twelfth century 
onwards, a number of literate Greeks have sought to combine 
orality and literacy by writing in a language and style that welcome 
the influence of the spoken and sung word; most of such literature, 
until the last century, was written in the characteristic fifteen- 
syllable verse-form of Greek folk song, and although it has not 
always attempted actually to imitate the language of oral poetry, 
it has always employed a considerable proportion of features 
characteristic of the spoken language (see Eideneier 1985). There 
are also cases — such as sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Cretan 
literature — in which poems (or parts of poems) written by literate 
authors under the influence of oral modes of expression have been 
taken up and transmitted orally by non-literate people. Lastly 
there is the phenomenon of the modern Cypriot nomtapndsc, 
who compose for the most part orally (but are influenced by the 
language of literate people) and have their songs printed for sale 
after their performances (see Beaton 1987). 

Now whereas those who wrote in archaic Greek had a wealth 
of prestigious genre models, both in verse and in prose, which 
they could imitate, from the beginnings of vernacular Greek 
writing in the late Byzantine period to the end of the nineteenth 
century those who wished to write in a more ‘oral’ variety of Greek 
had only song that they could recognize as an artistically 
organized, albeit unwritten, use of language, conforming to strict 
rules of composition, whose precedent they could follow. 

While speech could be said to be the ‘unmarked’ use of 
language, singing and writing are ‘marked’ uses. The explicit 
references to writing and singing in the oral and literate poetry 
of medieval and modern Greece would provide fruitful material 
for an investigation into the various connotations of these modes 
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of linguistic expression, whether they are mentioned in isolation 
or placed in complementary or antithetical juxtaposition. In 
modern times Greek poets have often tended to describe their 
poetry as ‘song’, while many Greek authors have shown 
themselves to be somewhat ashamed of being writers rather than 
singers: a well-known example of what might be termed ‘the 
anxiety of writing’ is that of Kazantzakis, who after failing as 
a modern bard to find an audience for his sequel to Homer’s 
Odyssey, constantly piles abuse on himself, through the mouth 
of his spontaneous oral hero Alexis Zorbas, for being a 
bookworm. 


The programme of the colloquium was organized around the 
complementary concepts of the ‘oral-literate divide’ and ‘oral- 
literate interaction’. As Finnegan puts it in her contribution, 
‘orality’ was a convenient standard under which to rally speakers 
at an academic conference. Most speakers were perhaps not talk- 
ing much about ‘orality’, but rather about ‘oral’ features in literate 
poetry.. ‘Oralness’ (as Finnegan prefers) was nevertheless like a 
ribbon running through the colloquium, gradually twisting over 
on itself as it went on, so that by the end the other reverse side 
was showing. 

Ruth Finnegan’s robust paper opened the proceedings by em- 
phasizing the difference between attitudes towards texts as finished 
products and the study of the process underlying them. Both she 
and Michael Herzfeld stress the importance of the audience and 
the circumstances of performance of an oral ‘text’ and of the con- 
ventions according to which a song or story is produced. Herz- 
feld also treats orality and literacy as strategies employed by the 
members of a community rather than as abstract concepts. 

Rockerick Beaton and David Holton cite references to writing 
and speaking as well as addresses to the reader or audience in 
a variety of texts. Beaton assesses the evidence for separate stages 
of oral composition, performance, and transmission in Byzan- 
tine vernacular texts, especially of the fourteenth century. Holton 
too deals with literacy as strategy, but concentrates on the ‘oral 
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residue’ — or at least the signs of an awareness of orality — in 
certain Cretan narrative poems of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

My own piece perhaps suggests that oral poetry, far from be- 
ing the spontaneous outflow of unadorned emotion, is potentially 
as complex a linguistic construct as written poetry. Finally Sarah 
Ekdawi and Christopher Robinson address the subject of ‘aurality’ 
— the presence of aural features — in twentieth-century Greek 
poetry. From a study of non-literate verbal art, we have come 
to the reverse face of the ribbon: literate poetry that is nostalgic 
for the oral. 

What has not been said about orality in medieval and modern 
Greek poetry in these papers? For a variety of reasons several 
of the papers delivered at the colloquium could not be published 
here. But some aspects of the subject were not covered at all. 
No mention was made of drama, for instance; and, of the Greek 
poets for whom the aspiration towards orality constituted a cen- 
tral feature of their poetics, a yawning gap is left by the omis- 
sion of any piece on Solomos or Palamas, and even Seferis, Ritsos, 
and Elytis. 

During the discussion at the end of the colloquium Roderick 
Beaton posed the question whether Greek culture is more or less 
oral than that of other societies. He also asked whether lessons 
concerning the oral-literate interaction can be learned from the 
Greek experience and applied elsewhere. These are fruitful avenues 
of comparative study, which I hope will be pursued further. As 
for Michael Herzfeld’s final query in the discussion — whether 
Greek material can help us to deconstruct the term ‘orality’ — 
those papers that touch on the interaction between oral and written 
modes of communication go some way towards breaking down 
the binary opposition between the reified concepts of orality and 
literacy — an antithesis that has perhaps by now outlived its 
usefulness. 
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What is Orality — if Anything? 
RUTH FINNEGAN 


‘A challenging start to the Colloquium’ was what the organiser 
asked for, in the form of a critique of one of its key terms. This 
is what this paper endeavours to supply. I suspect it has turned 
out not quite as provocative as the title sounds, but it does at- 
tempt to provide some critical assessment of, and background 
to, the much-discussed concept of ‘orality’, presented from the 
viewpoint of an anthropologist long interested in the study of 
oral literature and poetry. Most of the discussion will be in general 
terms, but I will illustrate my points from time to time by ex- 
amples from my own fieldwork in West Africa. 

‘Orality’, together with the adjectival ‘oral’, is a term now to 
be found quite widely in scholarly writing, not only in the classic 
study of Homeric texts (where it has of course been particularly 
influential, and where, I believe, I first consciously encountered 
it) but also across a whole range of disciplinary — and inter- 
disciplinary — contexts. It appears in the work of historians, 
literary and linguistic scholars, folklorists, anthropologists, biblical 
scholars, and interdisciplinary specialists in a whole series of 
historical periods or geographical regions. Sometimes there are 
particular technical meanings to the terms — as, for example, 
in some of its uses by oral historians or, in a different way, by 
the oral-formulaic scholars — but in general it has been used as 
a way into new interpretations and approaches, whether draw- 
ing attention to new materials, not hitherto usually the subject 
of scholarly study, or to new questions about old material. 

But what exactly is ‘orality’? Before tackling that question 
directly let me start by looking at some features of the new inter- 
pretations and questions that the term has led to, and the way 
it has thus both increased and — sometimes — hindered our 
greater understanding. This should help to give some of the 
background, and illuminate our central question further. 
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What, then, have been the benefits we have gained from using 
the concept of orality? 

Perhaps the most immediate one to come to mind is the part 
it has played in widening our perceptions of the works of human 
literary imagination. It has helped to alert us to new material to 
study and appreciate. In my own case, for example (no doubt 
like many other humanist scholars), I grew up with the implicit 
conviction that written texts — and in particular of course the 
written texts of certain highly attested canons — were somehow 
the most proper subject of study, and that there was something 
‘real’ and substantive about them not shared by the fleeting and 
contingent flow of spoken words (a familiar enough assumption 
in literary scholarship even now). The idea that there could be 
something justifiably called ora/ literature was at one point a mind- 
blowing idea (it is perhaps rather hard to recall this now, when 
the idea is — in some circles anyway — so easily accepted; but 
many, like me, may remember their first experience of that idea). 

New doors into the appreciation of human culture have thus 
been opened for us by scholars working with the concept of 
oralness. This dates back further than is sometimes supposed. 
The term ‘oral literature’, for example, was already being used 
in the nineteenth century (e.g. Chatelain 1984:16) and was a key 
idea in the Chadwicks’ great comparative work The Growth of 
Literature (1932-40) and in Nora Chadwick’s shorter summary 
of ‘The distribution of oral literature’ in the Old World (1939). 
And in the meantime a huge amount of material had been 
gathered, under various labels, from Africa, the Pacific and parts 
of Europe (Finland and Ireland above all come to mind, but there 
was also important work — and analysis — in Eastern Europe), 
by missionaries, folklorists, administrators and, more recently, 
by anthropologists. These collections of texts of poems, songs, 
and narratives of many different kinds had been fired not only 
by intellectual interests but also by nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century nationalist movements seeking national identity in oral 
tradition. So there is a long background to our study. But it was 
not really until the 1960s and later, however, with the publica- 
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tion of Milman Parry and Albert Lord’s enormously influential 
analysis of South Slavic epic as oral literature in Lord’s The Singer 
of Tales, that the term ‘oral literature’ really started gaining a 
wider currency among researchers across a number of academic 
disciplines. 

That concept — or the alternative more abstract ‘orality’ — 
had several advantages which could be extended beyond the 
specific cases to which it had originally been applied. 

Perhaps the most important of all, it gave a kind of validity 
to non-written material which could otherwise seem outside the 
pale of ‘proper’ academic disciplines. In doing so it was able to 
extend our sympathies and understanding of the range of human 
culture. It turned our attention to voices which before had so often 
been unheard — the colonised and remote, the underclasses long 
despised by those steeped in elite high culture, women (so often 
the composers and performers of laments and other oral forms) 
— or to the political protest songs or satires of the oppressed or 
rebellious, from Ireland in the last century to Africa or Bulgaria 
in this. These oral texts were real too, it emerged, and it was not, 
after all, just in written literature that human verbal art could 
be subtly expressed and studied. 

The term ‘oral’ also directed attention to certain features of 
unwritten literary expression that before had been far from ob- 
vious to scholars. This was particularly so in its usage by Albert 
Lord and his students. While there are a number of points on 
which I would dissent from the conclusions of some of the more 
extreme proponents of the so-called ‘oral theory’, it has to be 
said that rich comparative studies were opened up by Lord’s use 
of the term ‘oral’ to elucidate the processes of composition and 
literature. As he pointed out, the heroic singers that he studied 
produced not fixed and final texts but rather poetic processes of 
composition by which each performance was liable to be different 
and unique in itself; there were no single ‘correct’ texts, as with 
written literature; and composition took place not beforehand 
but actually in the act of performance. 

Distinguishing these features of oral art — or at any rate of 
some oral art — not only led to opening up new questions about 
texts (of which more below) but also provided a foundation for 
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cross-cultural comparisons through which scholars could connect 
previously separate and apparently unrelated studies. The develop- 
ment of the consequent comparative movement — extremely in- 
fluential now across the world — gave scholars from a wide 
range of different disciplines new insights and a new confidence 
in studying material which before might have seemed somewhat 
peripheral to serious academic scholarship. As such it has led to 
a huge body of well-founded scholarship.! 

But there is more here than just the accumulation of empirical 
work and the extension of our interests to new and wider fields. 
For the concept of ‘oral’ and ‘orality’ has also challenged scholars 
to turn to new questions — or, if not totally new, at least to revive 
interest in certain issues. 

One of these was the need to look critically at the concept of 
‘text’. The idea that the text as product was not the only aspect 
to consider began to gain greater currency for there were also 
questions to be asked about the processes underlying the texts 
studied by scholars. There were the questions, for example, about 
transmission and composition, leading to a much fuller awareness 
that there could be changing processes inherent in what looked 
at first sight like a finished complete text. 

This is a point that comes out particularly clearly from the work 
of the oral-formulaic scholars. But it also related well to work 
going on in anthropology or folklore through field observations 
of the actual delivery of, for example, oral stories. I recall that 
when in 1960 I first started to study story-telling among the Limba 
of Sierra Leone in West Africa, I expected that the end result 
would be the collection and recording of finished texts which I 
would then transcribe and bring back to England. But actually 
observing the process of story-telling brought home very clearly 
that these stories were not fixed artefacts — final and correct texts 
— which could be collected and dissected once and for all, but 
rather the changing and creative formulations of individual human 
tellers, putting forward their own interpretations of various tradi- 
tional conventions and themes to particular audiences on par- 


1. A recent convenient summary is given in Foley 1988 (and bibliography in Foley 
1985). 
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ticular occasions, different each time. These were not (as I had 
assumed on the basis of my earlier classical training) finalized 
texts, and they had to be studied as active processes, not frozen 
products.” 

This understanding of the potentially dynamic and changing 
quality of unwritten texts, poems, and songs of the kind that are 
so often also defined as ‘traditional’ or ‘folk’ has now become 
much more widely (though not universally) accepted: yet another 
spin-off from the concept of ‘oral’. There is now an impetus to 
investigate the processes by which these texts were formulated 
— asking for example about the manner of composition and the 
interaction between individual creativity and traditional conven- 
tions — rather than just taking the texts as final and given. 

Questions about performance too have begun to attract more 
attention. This is a further corollary of the recognition of texts 
as ‘oral’ — for in most cases ‘oral’ means realised in performance. 

Let me give another example from my own fieldwork. I was 
enormously impressed by hearing Limba stories in the field — 
by their subtlety, imaginativeness, creativity, drama and human 
qualities, and I recorded a large corpus of them. But when I came 
back and typed up my transcriptions I could not understand why 
they seemed so lifeless. All the wisdom and art that I thought 
I had seen seemed to be gone. Maybe I could evoke a little of 
this through my memories, but to others they seemed ‘simple’ 
traditional tales, to be collected as a fossil, perhaps, but with no 
truly human or literary interest. 

It took me a little time to realise (what I think most 
fieldworkers would now recognise much more quickly — we have 
progressed!) that this was because the text on the page left out 
all those performance elements that were integral to this particular 
art form. The literary effectiveness and insights of Limba stories 
rested on far more than just the verbal text that could be transcrib- 
ed and then published on a printed page. It was also inextricably 
dependent on the delivery skills of the story-teller — such as vocal 


2. It was in part due to having later read Lord's Singer of Tales (1960) that I was 
able to follow up that field experience (1960-61) in the context of the wider com- 
parative questions that that work raised, but folklorists’ analyses of style and per- 
formance (e.g. Delargy 1945, Dorson 1960) were also extremely stimulating. 
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delivery, facial expressions, gestures, or clever use of mimicry 
or dramatisation: an effective way, often, of introducing the 
elements of characterisation or conveying inner feeling that those 
without first-hand experience of such performances sometimes 
naively think are lacking in oral tales. There was also the subtle 
conveying of rapid dramatic narrative, of shocking arrogance, 
of brooding tragedy or of ironic comment through how the words 
were delivered rather than the words in themselves — all the 
subtlety and universal commentary, as it were, on the human con- 
dition which the texts alone, without the performance, did not 
manage to convey. As well there were the songs (and occasionally 
dances) with which the stories were embellished and which pro- 
vided both an interlude in which the audience could join in and 
a clever means of structuring and advancing the plot. The whole 
interplay with the audience formed another essential element. One 
member of the audience was regularly chosen by the narrator to 
take the active role of the 'replier' in the telling, by asking 
rhetorical questions, taking the lead in enacting shock, or hor- 
ror, or surprise as needed, adding the occasional comment to 
underline the irony or wonder of the situation, and generally play- 
ing the part of the ‘common man’ as both listener and foil to 
the main narrator. The whole audience too was expected to par- 
ticipate in the telling by laughing, exclaiming, singing and generally 
forming part of the whole occasion. These often non-verbal 
elements of performance were, I came to realise, an essential, 
not just a marginal part, of Limba stories — and, indeed, mutatis 
mutandis of all oral performances (further details on Limba story- 
telling and performance in Finnegan 1967). 

Perhaps every fieldworker has to discover the performance 
qualities of oral texts for herself, and of course the details differ 
with different genres, but this is an aspect that, it is now widely 
realised, repays investigation in any study of oral forms. This 
emphasis on the signficance of performance — and thus on aspects 
that are wider than just the narrow verbal text — goes along with 
a number of consonant moves in wider scholarship. Among these 
are the widening linguistic interests in spoken (and thus performed) 
rather than just written language, perhaps the literary analysts’ 
*demoting of the text’, field studies by anthropologists and others 
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of living oral forms, and certainly the influential work by the 
American ‘performance-orientated’ folklorists and an- 
thropologists such as Roger Abrahams, Dennis Tedlock, Richard 
Bauman or Dell Hymes (among others). The key factor here is 
the identification of texts as ‘oral’; and hence of their performed 
quality. 

The upshot is that — as well demonstrated in several of the 
papers in this Colloquium — there is now an increasing awareness 
that with oral forms there are questions to be pursued about more 
than just the verbal text. And, further, that the wider comparative 
evidence can be drawn on to alert us both to some understanding 
of the significance of performance in general and to the kinds 
of possible performance elements that it may be worth looking 
out for in one’s own area of interest. 

This appreciation of the ‘oral’ quality of certain forms has also 
led to new theoretical approaches and questions in the sense of 
a rethinking of some older problems and a new look at some of 
our existing texts. Sometimes these approaches were already in 
the air, but the ‘oral movement’ or ‘oral theory’ gave them im- 
portant extra impetus and confidence. 

Much of this has concentrated on the re-analyses of existing 
texts in terms of their apparent ‘oral composition’, following the 
oral-formulaic model of composition demonstrated in the work 
of Parry and Lord and their followers. Thus a remarkable number 
of historical texts, from Homer, the Bible and Beowulf, to In- 
dian epic, The Song of Roland or Scottish and Hispanic ballads, 
have been reanalysed as the product of oral composition.’ And 
while such assessments do sometimes have their share of confu- 
sion or controversy, nevertheless many scholars — in medieval 
studies particularly perhaps — have felt that these and similar 
questionings of some of the old assumptions (for example in 
Walter Ong’s work) have opened up marvellously new windows 
beyond the older views. They have led to the possibility of ex- 
ploring the oral elements of that culture: a real breath of en- 
vigorating fresh air. 


3. Indeed such analyses have become almost an industry in their own right (for a 
summary of, and reference to, some of these, see Foley 1985, 1988). 
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The interest in orality has also raised new questions about our 
approach to texts more generally. In particular, what is a text? 
and how should we present texts? At one time, such questions 
seemed unnecessary, but from the recognition of the oral — and 
hence both dynamic and ephemeral — nature of oral texts there 
follows the need to think about the processes by which texts 
become formulated, and by whom: they are not automatically 
fixed and complete for ever. So questions arise about which ver- 
sion should be recorded (or has in the past been recorded) to enter 
the canon, selected by whom and for what reasons, or what is 
or might be missing in the versions that we have. It is easy to 
assume that, for example, the ‘myths’ we have in our collections, 
from whatever area of the work they ultimately come, are, as 
it were, ‘the Myths’ of such and such a people, handed down 
exactly in the tradition for generations immemorial and the joint 
heritage of the people. But scholars are now starting to look more 
closely at questions such as who wrote these down and why. In 
the case of non-European and colonised people these were often 
the overseas antiquarians and missionaries or those educated by 
them, with consequent implications for the content and context 
of their recorded versions. This has drawn attention to their con- 
tingent rather than necessarily long-established genesis, particular- 
ly when we consider the motives of the collectors in shaping the 
specific form in which they were then published and circulated 
as authoritative (for examples from South Pacific mythology see 
Finnegan 1988: chap.6). And though the existing collections of 
historical texts have not of course all gone through exactly the 
same process, such examples have suggested some parallel ques- 
tions that can be worth pursuing. 

Quite apart from the different reasons people may have to 
record oral texts in one form or another, it is often in practice 
quite hard to decide what really is the ‘authentic text’, even if 
one has observed and recorded its actual performance for oneself 
and is determined to be true to the original. I can illustrate this 
again from my Limba fieldwork. Let me leave aside the ques- 
tion of which of several differing tellings I decided to publish 
— not that this is ever a question that can be fully solved satisfac- 
torily (and yet, as we can see in the many publications of such 
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texts, one which in practice has to be solved one way or the other 
in the end: usually without any further comment or explanation). 
But there was also the apparently innocuous question: having 
decided on a particular narration, what exactly was the real ‘text’ 
of it. I almost never recorded a story without some ‘extraneous’ 
noise of interruptions — the crying of a baby, goats bleating, 
rain hammering down and drowning bits of the tape, someone 
coming past and greeting — should all that appear? Maybe not 
— but it was part of the real situation of the oral narration, and 
surely one element if we want to consider performance and con- 
text. . .? And what about the songs — jointly performed by nar- 
rator and audience — or the words of the 'replier' that I men- 
tioned earlier, or the audience's laughter or rejoinders? That 
looked much more central to the story — and yet in most 
transcriptions all or most of such content does not appear. And 
what about the many repetitions which in a written text look con- 
trived or boring, but yet were so often basic to the oral effect 
in actual performance? Once again there is no right answer here. 
But such questions certainly make one start to query the com- 
mon Western model of a text as something bounded and final 
— a kind of enduring abstract model divorced from the contingen- 
cies of context or performance — for a more dynamic and relative 
concept to do with actual realisation through performance(s) in 
particular context(s). And should we therefore go on to wonder 
about some of those other historical texts that have come down 
to us as canonical — are they too less definitive than we have 
assumed? 

There is also the question — even if one decided on which bits 
of one's recording to take forward — of how to present such oral 
texts. Is the normal linear representation through print on a page 
sufficient? Some have urged strongly that it is not, arguing for 
example (as does Dennis Tedlock) that giving no representation 
of performance features such as speed, volume or rhythm, is in 
the case of orally performed texts the equivalent of printing 
musical scores with no indication of time. He and others have 
developed unconventional ways of conveying this on the printed 
page (e.g. Tedlock 1980, Seitel 1981) — neither an easy nor cheap 
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way of publishing, but this format demonstrates well the point 
they are making. Nowadays there is also the possibility of audio 
and video recordings which (though not without their own prob- 
lems) can highlight some of those other elements of performance 
which, once again, remind us of the desirability of at least ask- 
ing about such elements in oral texts. Having made such records, 
should we use them for publishing the ‘real’ text? and what then 
is the text? and does this again raise questions for our assessment 
of the status (and completeness) of oral texts recorded from the 
past? 

Such questions cannot always be answered, nor should we just 
try to translate the findings of modern fieldwork directly into 
the analysis of older texts. Nevertheless the insights from this more 
recent work on oral texts have served the purpose of opening up 
new questions which sometimes can be investigated. Furthermore 
they can also lead us, perhaps, to look again at some implicit 
assumptions of recent Western civilization — or, at least, of cer- 
tain models that many of us grew up taking for granted — and 
wonder how far bounded models of texts as inherently verbal and 
complete are altogether satisfactory when we move from written 
to oral forms. At the least, understanding the oral and contingent 
nature of some of these forms can widen — and challenge — cer- 
tain views about the nature of literature and thought, and their 
formulation as texts, opening up new ways of looking at both 
the world around us and the existing corpus of historical texts. 

The questions are of course not simple ones, and some (not 
all) scholarship has now moved on from what at one point was 
perceived as a rather simple literate/oral, us/them, civilis- 
ed/primitive dichtomy (a still powerful model, as I discuss later, 
but fortunately with a diminishing hold). So scholars now pur- 
sue questions not just about whether some particular people (or 
product) was oral or literate in some aspect, but rather about the 
interaction between oral and written modes or sources, or the 
possibility of several different processes (say, of oral and/or writ- 
ten composition) going on concurrently even in the same culture. 
Many scholars would now also query the older model which sees 
‘oral’ as always old or ‘traditional’ or rural, moving instead to 
the view that oral and written modes can interact in almost any 
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kind of situation, and that oral processes take place not just in 
the far away and long ago, but also in the cities of modern times. 
This again has led to new perspectives on both the present and 
the past, through the realisation that ‘orality’ is not just something 
strange that needs to be explained or explained away — whether 
contemptuously or glamorously — but a concept which, learn- 
ing from the comparative perspective it engenders, can help us 
to see not only others but ourselves more clearly. 

So much for some of the advantages of the term ‘orality’. It 
has widened our horizons and drawn our attention to forms of 
human creativity before neglected or unnoticed, given us new ques- 
tions to ask, encouraged re-analysis of what we thought we already 
knew, and, over all, through the use of the concept of ‘oral’ pro- 
vided a comparative and unifying perspective on what used to 
be the work of many separated scholars. 


* 


But are there costs to set against the benefits of the term? I 
believe that there are. So let me take a little space to discuss briefly 
what I think the dangers can be.* 

The basic problem, it seems to me, is that having got hold of 
a useful adjective, we then, in typical academic manner, turn it 
into a noun and give it more pressure than it can bear. Certain- 
ly, all the questions and points I have already mentioned are 
valuable ones. But I become sceptical when they are turned into 
generalised and abstract models, and models, furthermore, which 
are then regarded as automatically applicable to certain categories 
— in this case to anything which can in any way be called ‘oral’. 

Take ‘oral composition’ for example. The particular form 
discovered by Parry and Lord in their fieldwork in Yugoslavia 
in the 1930s enlarged our understanding enormously; it is clear 
that elements of this particular syndrome (composition-in- 
performance based on oral-formulaic processes) are indeed to be 
found, in one way or another, very widely throughout the world. 
But in all forms that are to be called ‘oral’? That is much more 


4. These are elaborated in more detail in some of my other publications, esp. 1988. 
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problematic — and yet this has been asserted or implied by many 
(not all) of the ‘oral-formulaic’ authors.? The basic message is 
often implied that we have now located the oral process, and this 
is then only too easily assumed to apply automatically wherever or 
whenever any phenomenon is termed ‘oral’ in any sense. Similarly 
other writers have sometimes taken the term ‘oral tradition’ to 
be one undifferentiated and clearcut thing (as if with the same 
characteristics everywhere), ‘oral society’ as a meaningful and 
comprehensive characterisation of a single type of society, and 
the many differing modes of thought or thinking throughout the 
variegated riches of so many human cultures as summed up in 
the supposedly meaningful ‘oral mentality’. These simple- 
sounding terms are used as if they could really encapsulate in a 
single concept all the diverse ways (and we know from historical 
and anthropological research that they are diverse) in which 
human cultures and individuals outside a certain Western literate 
elite tradition have formulated and created and transmitted their 
insights and imagination. It seems a gross over-simplification — 
either that or a smokescreen, producing high-sounding academic 
concepts to fill in for our own ignorance. 

I must also of course recognise that there is a real problem here, 
since after all we need general words if we are to use a comparative 
approach at all, and — a hoary problem for all translators — 
few words if any are ever cross-culturally satisfactory without 
introducing some element of misunderstanding. So is ‘orality’ 
worse than others? Academics too particularly thrive on abstract 
terms, the traditional building blocks in their accepted forms of 
discourse, and a necessary stimulus for intellectual communica- 
tion and progress. Such terms are all the more important in this 
case, given the different disciplinary and regional backgrounds 
of the various scholars engaged in the study of ‘orality’ in its 
various forms. 

So we have to have some general words, even if imperfect for 
many of our purposes. But this does not absolve us from the duty 


5. For some of the arguments about this continuing controversy see e.g. Finnegan 
1977 Chap.3, 1988 Chap.5, etc. Some of the leading scholars in the school now ad- 
mit — even begin to highlight — greater diversity, see e.g. the very good discussion 
in Foley 1988:109ff. 
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to choose these carefully and use them critically. What we must 
avoid is selecting terms which are misleading in drastically over- 
simplifying a complex reality and/or imbued with hidden, but 
questionable, assumptions. 

It seems to me that both of these have become real dangers 
with ‘orality’. 

First, the term unavoidably conveys an impression of uniformity 
and simplicity. It is a word open to be used, often unthinkingly, 
to reduce the rich variety of human expressiveness to what is 
assumed to be a single simple model. It is assumed, what is more, 
that it means something specific and concrete — whereas in fact 
it has not been solidly established by empirical research that there 
is something specific and concrete to which this general term 
rightly refers at all. 

This is not to say that certain conclusions about specific ‘oral’ 
processes in specific times or places have not been established. 
They certainly have (but perhaps the more convincingly when the 
adjective ‘oral’ rather than the abstract noun ‘orality’ has been 
in question). But even here it is worth bearing in mind that the 
term ‘oral’ itself is not by any means clear. The OED gives two 
broad meanings: one ('spoken") contrasting with *written', the 
other (‘using speech only’) contrasting with non-verbal com- 
munication e.g. through gestures — not the same thing. Even 
if we focus on the first of these (which most scholars tend to do, 
though often with some evocations of the second), there are still 
several different respects in which poetry (or any kind of human 
communication) can be ‘oral’ — e.g. in composition, in transmis- 
sion, or in performance — not all of which may necessarily go 
together; and even that omits the different processes through 
which each of these may be achieved. The term thus raises ques- 
tions (useful ones), rather than giving us all the answers. 

Or rather — it should raise questions. But only too often it 
is used as if the term could absolve us from asking what the 
characteristics of a particular oral form actually are. Just saying 
that something is ‘oral’ sometimes seems to release scholars from 
the need to go on to investigate — as if once the term is used 
we can just focus on the minor details for we already know the 
broad characteristics of, for example, the processes of com- 
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position, social function, transmission from the past, outlook of 
poet and audience. Sometimes such things are already known — 
but this is by virtue of detailed research, not by virtue of the simple 
clapping on of the term ‘oral’. 

These dangers in the term ‘oral’ — the counterpart to its other 
advantages — are further compounded in the wider term ‘orality’. 
This is a fashionable concept at present, not least owing to the 
popular and influential works of Ong and Havelock,® so it is 
worth pondering these a little further. Some of the dangers run 
on the same lines as already indicated above — the temptation 
to presume that the term must surely correspond to one concrete 
and single phenomenon otherwise scholars surely wouldn't use 
it (even if for the moment one can’t quite remember or verbalise 
what that is!), one established by research, and — somehow and 
somewhere — with a clear and agreed meaning: none of which, 
I would hold, is actually so. But — and this is the second major 
danger I want to emphasise — there are yet other bases for 
misunderstanding in the popular stereotypes which, though ap- 
plicable also to the other terms, seem to come out most frequently 
when we start relying on wider terms like ‘orality’. 

One of the most influential of these associations with the term 
‘orality’ — and a misleading one in my view — is with vast 
historical stages through which humankind is envisaged as mov- 
ing in one evolutionary direction. First, goes the story, comes 
orality, then literacy, then print (as an extension and intensifica- 
tion of literacy), then electric and electronic communication — 
stages put forward in clear technologically deterministic fashion 
by McLuhan (e.g. 1967, 1970) and taken up by many writers, 
notably Walter Ong (1982), since. Each stage is pictured as hav- 
ing its own characteristics, determined crucially by its medium 
of communication; and as each new medium is introduced, so 
do society and the individuals within it undergo revolutionary 
change to enter the next stage. Thus we can look back to Euro- 
pean history (and more recently to colonial experience overseas) 
to see the effects of literacy or of print and, generalising from 
this, can understand the nature of its opposite — or earlier — 


6. For example Ong 1982, Havelock 1982, Havelock and Hershbell 1978. 
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stage, ‘orality’; the assumption behind this being that these ef- 
fects and interactions were always and everywhere the same ir- 
respective of specific human purposes or social conditions. The 
whole model, furthermore, is closely tied up with that romantic 
but at the same time guilt-ridden projection onto others of our 
own wishes and nostalgias, apparently so typical of recent Western 
culture. In this the opposite to our own, supposedly, utilitarian, 
print-dominated, mechanistic, rationalising, industrial form of 
life is pictured as being found in that lost Eden dwelt in by those 
others in the past or far away from us. And then all those dream- 
like characteristics can be associated with ‘orality’, since that is 
assumed to be the typical characteristic of that other state of being. 

This is the background, I would argue, to so many of the 
assumptions about the properties of orality — and, consequent- 
ly, of oral and non-literate cultures or individuals. The number 
of these supposed properties — and, correspondingly, of the op- 
posed properties of literacy — is almost infinite. Thus literacy 
or print is widely assumed to result in (to give just a few examples 
— some, as will appear, contradictory): rationality; visual rather 
than auditory modes of thought and perception; linearity; in- 
dividualism; central government and oppression; freedom and 
democracy; industrialisation; secularism; the Reformation; ob- 
jectivity and hence the possibility of detachment and of science 
and history; urbanism; large-scale trade and economic develop- 
ment; ‘modernisation’; and so on and so on — with ‘orality’ in 
each case representing the opposite. 

Now in many cases, literacy does seem to have been associated 
with some of these characteristics. But the trouble is that in most 
cases it is almost impossible to established that it was just literacy 
that was the cause (almost always it was only one factor in an 
extremely complex situation where, many would also argue, social 
and political conditions played as large a determining role as 
literacy per se). And in so far as we can try to detect causes and 
effects at all, there are also so many counter-examples where there 
were apparently opposite effects that it remains very hard to 
generalise with any confidence. Of course, it would be pleasant 
if we could generalise in this way — partly to fulfil the dreamlike 
projection I mentioned earlier, partly to fit with that same old 
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nineteenth-century stereotype (still so influential on all our think- 
ing) of the Great Divide between Us and Them, the ‘watershed’ 
as Talcott Parsons once called it (1966:26) representing ‘the fateful 
development out of primitiveness’ through our acquisition of 
writing — together with all the supposed properties that have so 
often been assumed to go along with that division and which it 
is thus so easy to associate, evidence or not, with literacy and 
orality respectively. 

The arguments about the social implications of literacy and 
of orality continue (see e.g. Goody 1986, 1987, Finnegan 1988) 
and can obviously not be finally settled here. The point I wish 
to assert, however, is precisely that the implications of literacy 
— and hence the supposed characteristics of ‘orality’ — are not 
settled and agreed. To use the term as if they were, however 
tempting it is to do so, is to run ahead of the evidence. 

The term gets its effects, however, partly because of all these 
popular stereotypes. And, however careful one is, it is almost 
impossible to use the concept of ‘orality’ without evoking these 
associations in many readers’ minds (even if not — insidiously 
— in one’s own too). In my case at least, the attempt to use it 
(in Literacy and Orality, 1988) ended up in a desire to reject the 
broad term and focus instead on more specific lower-level ques- 
tions. And a number of scholars would now argue that it is time 
to give it up (e.g. Barber and Farias 1989:3). 

In general terms, then, my view is that the broader term of 
‘orality’ can be dangerously misleading. The various oral elements 
and processes which have, at various times and places, been 
established through research simply do not — as the term ‘orality’ 
implies — add up to one monolithic and established whole. And 
to behave as if they did is to deny the many differences in how 
oral processes take place in practice, in the different respects in 
which an activity or product can be oral, or in the differing mean- 
ings scholars have attached to the term: to deny, it could almost 
be said, the real diversity and richness of human creativity. The 
various middle-range patterns and questions or the new theoretical 
challenges that — as I discussed earlier — have arisen from the 
concept of ‘oral’ open doors to our understanding. But trying 
to use and establish the concept ‘orality’ does the opposite. 
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So, after that quick run-through some of the insights and prob- 
lems that have come from using the term (or versions of it) — 
what is ‘orality’? 

On the basis of what I have just been arguing, it may come 
as no surprise that I added an apparent afterthought to my title: 
‘What is orality — if anything?’. For my overall conclusion is 
that in one sense ‘orality’ is not anything: or at any rate not 
anything in the apparently unitary sense that the term seems to 
imply. It is currently a fashionable term, and one which, as I have 
tried to indicate, carries with it a whole series of often-hidden 
assumptions (even if not always in the scholarly writings them- 
selves, then often by the readers of these publications). It is im- 
portant not to be taken for a ride and conclude that because the 
term is around and used there is necessarily something in the real 
world — known and agreed by scholars — to which it applies. 
This is not so. Furthermore there is something in the term which 
appeals to the romantic and mystical in us, that call from the 
far-away but treasured 'other', the nostalgic *world we have lost' 
— a powerful and in its way valuable appeal, but nonetheless 
a poor basis for establishing rigorous empirical conclusions. Cer- 
tainly there are detailed questions — and to some extent conclu- 
sions — which, as I have discussed, we can come up with about 
unwritten products and processes which can relate to scholarly 
empirical work and lead to illuminating conclusions or reassess- 
ments of existing material and approaches. But for the most part 
these are more often the result of wielding the adjective (not the 
abstract noun) as a stimulus for investigating particular products, 
situations or processes in a more specific way. 

The term ‘oral’ can, then, indeed direct us to many interesting 
questions, but even then — let alone drawing in the connotations 
of the more generalised abstract term — the concept and its ap- 
plication need to be defined and researched, rather than just 
assumed as already known. Using the more generalised 'orality' 
compounds the problems. It gives the impression that it refers 
to something concrete and unambiguous, empirically establish- 
ed, when this is quite simply not the case; it links with a whole 
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set of implicit and confusing connotations which, if made explicit, 
many scholars would not in fact accept; and it suggests the ex- 
istence of some clear-cut and single set of characteristics where, 
even when some may have been established in some cases, there 
is no solid agreement as to which features are central or whether 
they always necessarily go together. 

What is ‘orality’ then? My first answer is, therefore, and in 
the sense I have just explained — ‘Nothing’. 

But that is not quite the end of the matter. The term also has 
certain functions — one aspect of meaning in actual usage — and 
ones not altogether to be sniffed at. 

First, I would say part of its significance is that it is an ex- 
tremely convenient slogan. It forms a useful label and motiva- 
tion for getting scholars together to share their ideas (this Collo- 
quium on orality and modern Greek poetry among others is one 
good example) and in communicating in joint comparative work. 
It is a signal to ourselves and others that we are in some sense 
engaged in a common endeavour. And it provides a handy abstract 
term to publicise certain academic interests and schools of thought 
(that last is indeed rather an important function given the way 
abstract terms are so often taken to be a prerequisite for proper 
academic respectability). 

That may sound a provocative assertion, and indeed is intended 
as such. The term has certainly often enough been used in this 
way, and as an observer of, as well as participant in, the academic 
scene I offer this conclusion with some touch of cynicism. But 
it is not a wholly negative point. It is important and necessary 
for both individual scholars and collective institutions to have 
slogans to label, encourage and formulate their intellectual pur- 
suits. In this respect ‘orality’ (together with the various adjec- 
tival uses of ther term ‘oral’) has performed a far from trivial 
function and, as I discussed earlier, has led to far-reaching and, 
I hope, now irreversible new insights and approaches in the ap- 
preciation of human cultures. 

Second, this label of ‘orality’ plays an important role in remind- 
ing us of a range of questions that not all scholars in the past 
have directed their attention to. It has led to new approaches and 
controversies, together with a growing body of literature where 
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such questions are discussed. Even if — as I would argue — the 
answers to such questions are not always as fully agreed as some 
suppose, a knowledge of this literature can both stimulate and 
inform more detailed work on specifics: there is no need for each 
of us in turn to independently invent the wheel. Above all, the 
work publicised under the heading of ‘oral’ or of ‘orality’ can 
draw our own detailed specialist work — whether on medieval 
and modern Greek poetry, Homer, modern Pentecostal sermons 
or Limba story-telling — into a comparative framework where, 
even if we cannot always reach definitive worldwide generalisa- 
tions, we can at least see our own particular academic preoccupa- 
tions in a wider perspective. 

To summarise my final conclusion then. ‘Orality’, I would 
argue, isn’t anything. In my view, that is (and contrary to the 
assumptions of some other scholars), there is nothing clear, 
definite or agreed to which that abstract noun can refer. But 
the term nevertheless can perform a useful function, provided 
we go about it with care, in directing us to certain kinds of in- 
vestigations and insights, labelling and identifying certain aspects 
of human behaviour, forming a link between scholars interested 
in a range (even if not a fully agreed one) of partly-shared ques- 
tions and insights. Insofar as it directs us to anything specific 
and concrete these are perhaps a series of differing and only 
sometimes overlapping activities and characteristics, best described 
by differing senses and applications of the adjective ‘oral’ rather 
than building up to one unified and monolithic state describable 
by the noun ‘orality’. Perhaps even better, in the end, would be 
to treat the term as a kind of verb — an injunction rightly ex- 
horting us to pursue particular questions or a useful slogan to 
encourage and reinforce certain common interests — rather than 
a noun which could refer clearly or unambiguously to anything 
concrete or enduring in the real world. 
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